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INT   RODUCTION. 

TO  thofe  who  love  learning  and  man- 
kind, and  who  tire  more  ambitious 
to  diilinguifli  themfelves  as  men, 
than  as  diiputantSi  it  is  matter  of  hmni- 
liation  and  regret,  that  names  and  things 
have  fo  oft  been  ncdftaken  for  each  other  ; 
that  fo  much  of  the  philofopher's  time 
muft  be  employed  in  afcertaining  the  fig- 
nification  of  words ;  and  that  fo  many 
dodrines,  of  hi^  reputation,  and  of  an- 
cient date,  when  traced  to  their  firft  prin- 
ciples, have  been  found  to  terminate  in 
verbal  ambiguity.  If  I  have  any  know- 
ledge of  my  own  heart,  or  of  the  flibjedl 
I  propofe  to  examine,  I  may  venture  to 
aflTure  the  reader,  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
defign  of  this  book,  to  encourage  verbal 
difputation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my 
fincere  purpofe  to  avoid,  and  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  check  it ;  convinced 
as  I  am^  that  it  never  can  do  any  good, 
and  that  it  has  been  the  caufb  of  much 
miichief,  both  in  philofophy  and  in  com* 
mon  life.  And  I  hope  I  have  a  fairer  chance 
to  efcape  it,  than  fome  who  have  gone 

A  before 
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before  me  in  this  part  of  fcience.  I  aim 
at  no  pirodoxeS ;  my  prqudices  (if  cer- 
tain inftiniSlive  iuggeftions  of  the  under- 
ftanding  may  be  fb  calledj  are  all  in  favour 
of  truth  and  virtue  ;  ind  I  haveno  prin- 
ciples tt  fupport,  but  thofe  which  feem  to 

me  to  have  influenced  the  judgements  of  a 

•  •  • 

great  majority  of  matikind  in  all  ages  of 
the  w6rld. 

Many  will  think,  that  tliere  is  but  little 
merit  ift  this  declaration ;  it  being  as  much 
For  my  own  credit,  as  for  the  intereft  of 
in^nkind;  th^t  I  guard  againfl  a  pracStice, 
which  is  ackntjwledged  to  be  always  un- 
profitable,* and  generally  pernicious.  A 
verbal  dilputaiit !  what  claim  Can  he  h^ve 
to  tlie  title  of  Philbfopher  ?  what  has  he  to 
do  with  the  laws  of  natiu'e,  witli  the  ob- 
fervatiofn  of  fadls,  with  life  and  manners  ! 
Let  him  not  intrude  upon  the  company  of 

men  of  fc4ence ;    bu£  rcpofe  with  his  bre- 

•       •  • 

thren  Aquinas  and  Suarez,  iittSie  corner 
of  ibnie  Gothic  cloifter,  dark  as  his'Under* 
ilancfing,  ^nd  cold- ai  his  heart;  Men  aire 
iiow-  become  .too  judidous  to  bei  amuied 
with  words,  iktkA.Koofirmrfnind€^^tQl'ht  con- 
futed  with  quibbles.**- Many  .of  -my  con- 
•      — ^  '^  temporaries 
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tonporaries  would  readily  join  in  this  apo* 
ftrophe,  who  yet  are  themfelves  the.  d^pes 
of  ibme  of  the  moil  egregious  dealers  .inlo-i 
gomachy  that  ever  perverted  the  faculty^ 
of  fpeech.  lu  fadl,  from  fome  inftancea 
that  have  occurred  to  my  own  obfervationy. 
I  have.reafon  to  believe,  that  verbal  con- 
troverfy  hath  not  always,  even  in  this  agCy 
been  accounted  1  contemptible  thing::  and 
the  reader,  when  he  comes  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  my  fentiments,  will  per- 
haps think  the  foregoing  declaration,  more 
difiiitereiledy  than  at  firft  fight  it  may  ap- 
pear. 

They  who  form  ojnii^oils  concerning;  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  times^  may 
be  divided  into  three  clailes.  Some  will 
tell  us,  that  ^e  prefeiit  age  tranfcenda  all 
diat  lu^ve  gone  before  it,  in  politenefej 
learning,  and  good  fenfc  ;  will  thank  Pro- 
vidence (or  th^ir  ftars)  that  their  lot  of  life 
has  been  icaft  in  fo  glorious  a  period  ;  and 
wonder  how  men  could*  pdffibly  fupport 
esdftence.ajTxidft  the  ignorance  and  barba^ 
fifin  of  former  days.  By  others  we  are 
accounted.a. generation  of  triJflers  and  pro-^ 
iiigates,,  fciolifts  in  learning,  hypocrites 
:  A   2  in 
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in  virtue,  and  fonnalifts  in  good^brccd- 
ing  ;  wife  only  when  we  follow  the  an- 
cients, and  foolifti  whenever  we  deviate 
from  their  footfteps.  Sach  violent  lenti- 
ments  are  generally  wrong  :  and  therefore 
I  am  difpoied  to  adopt  the  notions  of  thofer 
who  may  be  confidered  as  forming  an  in- 
termediate clafs ;  who,  though  not  blind 
to  the  follies,  are  yet  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  virtues,  both  of  paft  ages,  and 
of  the  prefent.  And  furely,  in  every  age, 
and  in  every  man,  there  is  fomething  to 
praife,   as  well  as  fomething  to  blame. 

• 

When  I  furvey  the  philofophy  of  the 
prefent  age,  I  find  much  matter  of  ap- 
plaufe  and  admiration.  Mathematics,  Na- 
tural Philofophy,  and  Natural  Ififtory,  in 
all  their  branches,  have  rifen  to  a  pitch  of 
perfedion,  which  doth  fignal  honour  to 
human  capacity,  and  far  furpafleth  what 
the  moll  fanguine  projedlors  of  former 
times  had  any  reafon  to  look  for:  and  the 
paths  to  further  improvement  in  thofe 
fciences  arc  fo  clearly  marked  out,  that  no- 
thing but  lionefty  and  attention  feems  re^^ 
quifite  to  enfure  die  fuccefs  of  future  ad- 
venturers.    Moral  Philofophy  and  Logic 

have 
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liaye  not  been  fo  fortunate :  yet^  even  here, 
we  have  happily  got  rid  of  much  pedantry 
and  jargon ;    our  fyftems  have  more  the 
appearance  of  liberal  fentiment,  good  tafte, 
and  cortedt  compofition^  than  thofe  of  the 
fchoolmen ;  we  difclaim  (at  leafl  in  words) 
all  attachment  to  hypothefis  and  party; 
profeis  to  ibidy  men  and  things,  as  well  as 
books  and  wcmls ;  and  aflert,  with  the  Ut« 
mod  vehemence  of  proteftation,    our  love 
of  truthi  of  candour,  and  of  found  philofo-- 
phy«  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  appear* 
ances.  Neither  Moral  Philofophy,  nor  the 
kindred  fciences  of  Logic  and  Criticifm, 
are  at  preient  upon  the  moft  defireable 
footing.    The  rage  of  paradox  and  fyftem 
hath  transformed  them  (although  of  all 
fdences  the&  ought  to  be  the  iimpleft  and 
the  cleared)  into  a  mafs  of   confufion, 
darkneis,    and  abfardity«     One   kind  of 
jargon  is  laid  afide ;  but  another  has  been 
adopted,  more  fafhionable  indeed,  but  e- 
qually  frivolous.   Hypothefis,  thoiigh  ver- 
bally difclaimed,  is  really  adhered  to  with 
as  much  obftinacy  as  ever.     Words  have 
been  defined ;  but  their  ambiguity  conti- 
nues.    Appeals  have  been  made  to  expe- 
rience;  but  with  fiich  mifreprefentation 

and 
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and  equivocatton,  as  plainly  ihow  the  aa^ 
thors  to  liavfi  beea  more  concerned  for 
their  theory,  .than  far  .the  tni^.  All 
fciences^  and  efpecially  Moral  Philofophy, 
ought  to  regulate  (uunan  practice :  pitac^ 
tice  is  regulated  by  principles,  and  all 
principles  fiippoie  cbnviflion :  yet  the  ainai 
of  our  moft  celebrated  moral  fyftems  is, 
to  diveft  the  miiid  of  every'  principle,  and 
of  all  coi\vi6iion;  and^  coniequently^  to 
difqualifymiiLfor  adion;  and  tQ  render 
him  asufdeis, \and  as  wretched,  aspofli-^ 
ble.  fata  word,  SciPTiasjM. is  liowthc 
prbfeffioa  of  .  eyery  .fafliionaWe.  iiiqwrec 
into  hwQaf^.  nature ;  it  fceptici&i  whicliM 
not  con&Qued  to  points  of  xsnae.  fpecnlatiQn^ 
b^t  hath  been  extended  to  pi!a<%cal  truths 
of  the  higheft  ijnpcotahce,  ivea .  to  the 
principles  of  morality  and  religion.  Proofs 
of  all  thefe  ailertions  will  appqu-.inthe 
fequel.  ^     '       . 

« 

I  faid,  that  my  prejudices  -are  all  in  fa-» 
vour  of  truth  :and  virtue.  To  avow  any 
fort  of  prejudice,  may  perhaps  ftartle  fbmc 
readers.  If  it  ihould,  I  niuft  here  intreat 
all  fuoh  to  paufe  a  moment,  and  afk  of 
their  own  hearts .  thefe  fimple  qupfkions;. 

Are 
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Arc  Virtue,  and"  trttb  Tifcfiri  to -iaahkihd  I 

Are  they  matiirs  of  indifference  ?    Or  are 

they  pcmicioas?   If  any  oner  fipds  liiin^ 

ftlf  (fifpofed  to  think  them'  pernidoup,  or 

matters  of  indifierence,    I  « would   advife 

him  .to  lay  my  book  afide ;  for  it  doth  not 

contain  one  imtiipent  in  which  Ire'can  be 

intcrcftcd, ;  nor  orie:expreffipn  cwitE  which 

he  can  be  pleafed.;  Biit^'he  whq-helievesf; 

that  virtue  and  tfuth  are  *  of  athe*^  higheft 

importance,  that  in  them  is'laid  the  foun-^ 

dation  of  human  happinefs,'  and  that  on 

them  depends,  the  very  exiftcnce  of  human 

ibdety,  and  gf  hmnah  creatures,  —  that 

pedbn  and  I  arqof  the  famr  mmd  ;^  I  have 

no  [nnejudiciss  whidh  he  would  wifh  me  not 

to  have :  he  m:ay  pitoceed  ;  and  I  hope^  he 

j^iriH  proceed  with  pleaiiire,  and  enirourage, 

by  his  approbation,  this  hqneft  attempt 

to  vindicate  truth  and  virtue ;   and  td  o^ 

vcrtum  that  pretended  philofophy,  which 

(uppoieth,  or  which  mUy  lead  las  to  fiip- 

pofe,-  every ' di^te  of  confcience,'  ^nd  e- 

very  impulfe  of  Tittderftanding,  queftion- 

abl6knd  ambiguous* 


<- 


A  • 


This  fcepdCAi  pMIoTophy  {sis  it  is  rall- 
ied) £:eins  to  me  to  be  dangerous^,  npt  be- 

•  ■ 

cauie 
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caufe  it  x&  mgenions,  but  bet^aufe  it  is 
fubde  and  obfcore.  Were  it  rightly  tm- 
derftood,  no  confxitation  would  be  necef- 
fary ;  for  it  docs  in  faA  confute  itfclf, 
as  I  hdpe  to  demonfbate.  But  many, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  have  read  it, 
and  admitted  its  tenets,  who  do  not  un^ 
derftand  the  grounds  of  them ;  and  ma- 
ny more,  fwayed  by  the  faihion  of  Ae 
times,  have  greedily  adopted  its  conclu- 
ixonsy  without  any  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
mifes,  or  any  concern  about  them.  An 
attempt  therefore  to  expofe  this  pret^ided 
philofophy  to  public  view,  in  its  proper 
colours,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  cenfured  as 
impertinent  by  any  whofe  opinion  I  value : 
if  it  fhould,  I  ihall  be  fatisfied  with  the 
approbation  of  my  own  confcience,  which 
will  never  reproach  me  for'  intending  to 
do  good. 

-  I  am  forry,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this 
inquiry,  it  will  not  always  be  in  iny 
power  to  fpeak  of  fome  celebrated  names 
with  that  deference,  to  which  fupcrior  taj: 
lents,  and  fuperior  virtue,  are  always  en- 
titled. Every  friend  to  civil  and  religi<ius 
liberty,  every  lover  of  mankind^    every 

admirer 
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admirer  of  fincerity  and  limple  manners, 
every  heart  that  warms  at  the  recoUedlion 
of  dillinguiihed  virtue,  muft  confider  Mr 
Locke  as  one  of  the  mofl  amiable,  and 
mod  illuftrious  men,  that  ever  our  nation 
produced.  Such  he  is,  fuch  he  will  ever 
be,  in  my  ellimation.  The  parts  of  his 
philofbphy  to  which  truth  obliges  me  to 
objea,  are  but  few,  and,  compared  with 
the  extent  and  importance  of  his  other 
writings,  extremely  inconfiderable.  I  ob- 
jeck  to  them,  becaufe  I  think  them  erro- 
neous and  dangerous  ;  and  I  am  convin- 
ced, that  their  author,  if  he  had  lived  to 
fee  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn 
from  them,  would  have  been  the  firft  to 
declare  them  abfurd,  and  would  have  ex- 
punged them  from  his  works  with  indig- 
nation. Dr  Berkeley  was  equally  a- 
iniable  in  his  life,  and  equally  a  friend  to 
truth  and  virtue.  In  elegance  of  compo- 
fition  he  was  perhaps  fuperior.  I  admire 
Kis  virtues  :  I  can  never  fufficiently  ap- 
plaud his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  religion : 
but  fome  of  his  reafonings  on  the  fubjedl 
of  hiunan  nature  I  cannot  admit,  without 
renouncing  my  claim  to  rationality.  There 
is  a  Writer  now  alive,  of  whofe  philofophy 

B  I 
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I  have  much  to  fay.  By  his  philofophy, 
I  mean  the  fentiments  he  hath  publifhed 
in  a  book  called,  A  Treatife  of  Human  Na^ 
turcy  ij»  three  volumes,  printed  in  the  year 
1739 ;  the  principal  dodbrincs  of  which  he 
hath  flnce  republifhed  again  and  again, 
under  the  title  of,  EJfays  Moral  and  Politi- 
caly  &c.  Of  his  other  works  I  fay  no- 
thing ;  nor  have  I  at  prefent  any  concern 
with  them.  Virgil  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
bad  profe-writer  * ;  Cicero  was  certainly  a 
bad  poet :  and  this  author,  though  not 
much  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 

therefore  not  well  qualified  to  write  a  trea- 
tife upon  it,  may  yet  be  an  excellent  poli- 
tician, financier,  and  hiftorian.  His  high 
merit  in  thefe  three  refpedls  is  indeed  u- 
niverfally  allowed :  and  if  my  fufirage 
could  add  any  thing  to  the  luftre  of  fuch 
diftinguiflied  reputation,  I  Ihould  here, 
with  great  fincerity  and  pleafure,  join  my 
voice  to  that  of  the  public,  and  make  fiich 
an  encomium  on  the  author  of  the  Hi/iory 
of  England  as  would  not  offend  any  of  his 
rational  admirers.  But  why  is  this  au- 
thor's charadler  fo  replete  with  inconfift- 

•  Senecai  Controv,  lib.  3. 

ency ! 
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cncy!  whyfhovJd  his  principles  and  his 
talents  extort  at  once  our  efteem  and  de- 
teftation,  our  applaufe  and  contempt ! 
That  he,  whofe  manners  in  private  life  are 
faid  to  be  fo  agreeable  to  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, ftiould  yet,  in  the  public  ca- 
pacity of  an  author,  have  given  fb  much 
caufe  of  juft  offence  to  all  the  friends  of 
virtue  and  mankind,  is  to  me  matter  of 
aflomihment  and  forrow,  as  well  as  of 
indignation.  That  he,  who  fucceeds  fo 
well  in  defcribing  the  fates  of  nations, 
ihould  yet  have  failed  fo  egregioufly  in 
explaining  the  operations  of  the  mind,  is 
one  of  thofe  incongruities  in  human  ge- 
nius, for  which  perhaps  philofophy  will 
never  be  able  fully  to  account.  That  he, 
who  hath  fo  impartially  ftated  the  oppofite 
pleas  and  principles  of  our  political  fac- 
tions, Ihould  yet  have  adopted  the  moft 
illiberal  prejudices  againfl  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion ;  that  he,  who  on  fome 
occaiions  hath  difplayed  even  a  profound 
erudition,  Ihould  at  other  times,  when 
intoxicated  with  a  favourite  theory,  have 
fuflSared  affirmations  to  efcape  him,  which 
would  have  fixed  the  opprobious  name  of 
Sciolift  on  a  left  celebrated  author ;  and, 
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finally,  that  a  morll  philofopher, :  who 
feems  to  have  exerted  his  utmoft  ingenuity 
in  fearching  after  paradoxes,  ftiould  yet 
happen  to  light  on  none,  but  fuch  as  are 
all,  witliout  exception,  on  the  fide  of  li- 
centioufnefs  and  fcepticifm  :  thefe  are  in- 
confiftencies  perhaps  equally  inexplicable ; 
at  leaft  they  are  fuch  as  I  do  not  at  pre- 
fent  chufe  to  explain.  And  yet,  that  this 
author  is  chargeable  with  all  thefe  incon- 
fiftencies,  will  not,  I  think,  be  denied  by 
any  perfon  of  fenfe  and  candour,  who 
hath  read  his  works  with  attention.  His 
philofophy  hath  done  great  harm.  Its  ad- 
mirers, I  know,  are  very  numerous ;  but 
I  have  not  as  yet  met  with  one  perfon, 
who  both  admired  aAd  underftood  it»  We 
are  prone  to  believe  what  we  wifh  to  be 
true  :  and  moft  of  this  author's  philofo- 
phical  tenets  are  fo  well  adapted  to  what  I 
fear  I  may  call  the  fafhionable  notions  of 
the  times,  that  thofe  who  are  ambitious 
to  conform  themfelves  to  the  latter,  will 
hardly  be  difpofed  to  examine  fcrupulouf- 
ly  the  evidence  of  the  former, Ha- 
ving made  tliis  declaration,  which  I  do  in 
the  fpirit  of  an  honeft  man,  I  muft  take 
the  liberty  to  treat  this  author  with  that 
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plainnefs,  whifch  the  caufe  of  truth,  the 
interefts  of  fociety,  and  my  own  con- 
fcience,  require.  The  ^fame  candour  that 
prompts  me  to  praile,  will  alfo  ^oblige  mc 
to  blame.  The  inconfiftency  is  not  in  me, 
but  in  him.  Had  I  done  but  half  as  much 
as  he,  in  labouring  to  fubvert  principles 
which  ought  ever  to  be  held  facred,  I 
know  not  whether  the  friends  of  truth 
would  have  granted  me  any  indulgence  ; 
I  am  fure  they  ought  not.  Let  me  be 
treated  with  the  lenity  due  to  a  good  ci- 
dzen,  no  longer  than  I  adl  as  becomes 
one. 

If  it  fliall  be  acknowledged  by  the  can- 
did and  intelligent  reader,  that  I  have  in 
this  book  contributed  fomething  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  old  truths,  I  fliall  not  be 
much  offended,  though  others  fliould  pre- 
tend to  difcover,  that  I  have  advanced  no- 
thing new.  Indeed  I  would  not  wifli  to 
fey  any  thing  on  thefe  fubjedts,  that  hath 
not  often  occurred  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind.  In  Logic  and  Morals,  we 
may  have  new  treatifes,  and  new  theories ; 
but  we  are  not  now  to  expedl  new  difco** 
vcries.      The  principles    of   moral  duty 

have 
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have  long  been  underftood  in  thefe  en- 
lightened parts  of  the  world;  and  man- 
kind, in  the  time  that  is  paft,  have  had 
more  truth  under  their  confideration,  than 
they  will  probably  have  in  the  time  to 
come.  Yet  he  who  makes  thefe  fciences 
the  ftudy  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  coUedl 
particulars  concerning  their  evidence,  . 
which,  though  known  to  a  few,  are  un- 
known to  many  ;  may  fet  fome  objefts  in 
a  more  ftriking  light,  than  that  in  which 
they  have  been  formerly  viewed  ;  may  de- 
vife  methods  of  confuting  new  errors,  and 
expofing  new  paradoxes  ;  and  may  hit  up-* 
on  a  more  popular  way  of  difplkying  what 
has  hitherto  been  exhibited  in  too  dark  and 
myftcrious  a  form. 

It  is  commonly  acknowledged,  that  the 
fcience  of  human  nature  is  of  all  human 
fciences  the  mod  curious  and  important. 
To  know  ourfelves,  is  a  precept  which  the 
wife  in  all  ages  have  recommended,  and 
which  is  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  re- 
velation itfelf.  Can  any  thing  be  of  more 
confequence  to  man,  than  to  know  what 
is  his  duty,  and  how  he  may  arrive  at 
happihefs  ?     It  is  from  the  examination  of 

his 
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his  own  heart  that  he  receives  the  firft  in- 
timations of  the  one,  and  the  only  fure 
criterion    of   the    other.  —  What    can  be 
more  ufeful,   more  delightful,   and  more 
fublime,   than  to  contemplate  the  Deity  ? 
It  is  in  the  works  of  nature,   particularly 
in  the  conftitution  of  the  hmnan  foul,  that 
we  difcem  the  firft  and  moft  confpicuous 
traces  of  the  Almighty ;  for  without  fome 
previous  acquaintance  with  our  own  mo- 
ral nature,   we  could  not  poffibly  have  any 
certain  knowledge  of  His.  —  Deftitute  of 
the  hope  of  immortality,  and  a  future  re- 
tribution, how  contemptible,  how  mifera- 
ble  is  man  !     And  yet,  did  not  our  mo- 
ral feelings,  in  concert  with  what  our  rea- 
fon  difcovers  of  the  Deity,  evidence   the 
neceflity  of  a  future  ftate,  in  vain  Ihould 
we  pretend  to  judge  rationally  of  that  re- 
velation by  which  life  and   immortality 
have  been  brought  to  light. 

How  then  is  this  fcience  to  be  learned  ? 
In  what  manner  are  we  to  ftudy  human 
nature  ?  Doubdefs  by  examining  our  o\yn 
hearts  and  feelings,  and  by  attending  to 
the  conduct  of  other  men.  But  are  not  the 
writings  of  philofophers  ufcful  towards  dae 
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attainment  of  this  fcience  ?  Moft  certain- 
ly they  are :  for  whatever  improves  the  fa- 
gacity  of  judgement,  the  fenfibility  of  mo- 
ral perception,  or  the  delicacy  of  tafte ; 
whatever  renders  our  knowledge  of  moral 
and  intelledlual  fadls  more  extenfive  ; 
whatever  impreffeth  us  with  ftronger  and 
more  enlarged  fentiments  of  duty,  with 
more  affedling  views  of  God  and  Provi- 
dence, and  with  greater  energy  of  belief 
in  the  dodlrines  of  natural  religion  ;  —  e- 
very  thing  of  this  fort  either  makes  us 
more  thoroughly  acquainted,  or  prepares 
us  for  becoming  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, with  our  own  nature,  with  the 
nature  of  other  beings,  and  with  the  re- 
lations that  they  and  we  bear  to  one  ano- 
then  But  I  fear  we  Ihall  not  be  able  to 
improve  ourfelves  in  any  one  of  thefe  re- 
fpefts,  by  reading  the  modern  fyftems  of 
Icepticifin.  What  account  then  are  we 
to  make  of  thofe  fyftems,  and  their  au- 
thors ?  The  following  diflertation  is  part- 
ly defigned  as  an  anfwer  to  this  queftion. 
But  it  has  a  further  view.  It  propofes  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  this  fcepticifin, 
and  to  fee  whether  thefe  be  confiftent  with 
what  all  mankind  muft  acknowledge  to  be 

the 
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Ae  foundations  of  truth ;  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  cultivation  of  fcepticifm  be  falu- 
tary  or  pernicious  to  fcience  and  mankind ; 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  poffible  to  de- 
yife  certain  criteria^  by  which  the  abfurdi- 
ty  of  its  conclufions  may  be  detedled,  even 
by  thofe  who  may  not  have  leifure,  or  fub- 
dety,  or  metaphyfical  knowledge,  fuffi- 
cient  to  qualify  them  for  a  logical  confii- 
tadon  of  all  its  premifes.  If  it  be  confefF- 
cd,  that  the  prefent  age  hath  fome  tenden- 
cy to  licentioufnefs,  both  in  principle  and 
praftice,  and  that  the  works  of  fceptical 
writers  have  fome  tendency  to  favour  that 
licendoufhefs ;  it  will  alfo  be  confeffed, 
that  this  defign  15  neither  abfurd  nor  un- 
feafonable. 

A  celebrated  writer  *  on  human  nature 
hath  obferved,  that  "  if  truth  be  at  all 
**  within  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  it- 
"  is  certain  it  muft  lie  very  deep  ?ind  ab- 
"  ftrufe  :*'  and  a  Kttle  after  he  adds,  "  that 
**  he  would  efteem  it  a  ftrong  prefump- 
"  tion  againft  the  philpfophy  he  is  going^ 
*'  to  unfold^   were  it  fo  very  eafy  and  ob- 

•  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.p.  3.4. 
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**  vious."  I  am  fo  far  from  adopting  this 
•  opinion,  that  I  declare^  in  regard  tQ  the 
few  things  I  have  to  fay  on  human  na- 
ture, that  I  ihould  efteem  it  a  very  (Irong 
prcfumptipn  againft  them,  if  they  were 
not  eafy  and  obvious.  Phyfical  an4  ma- 
thematical truths  are  often  exceedingly 
abilrufe  ;  but  fadls  and  experiments  rela- 
ting to  the  huinan  mind,  ^hen  exprefled 
in  proper  words,  ought  to  be  obvious  tp 
all.  I  find,  that  thofe  poets,  hiftorians, 
and  noveliils,  who  have  given  the  moft 
lively  difplays  of  human  nature,  and  who 
abound  moft  in  fentiments  eafily  compre- 
hended, and  readily  admitted  as  true,  are 
the  moft  entertaining,  as  well  as  the  moft 
ufeful.  Hpw  tlien  Ihould  the  philofopliy 
of  the  human  mind  be  io  difScult  and  ob- 
fcure  ?  Indeed,  if  it  be  an  author  s  de- 
termined purpofe  to  advance  paradoxes, 
fome  of  which  are  incredible,  and  others 
incomprehenlible  ;  if  he  be  willing  to  a- 
vail  himfelf  all  he  can  of  the  natural  am- 
biguity  of  language  in  fuppprting  thole 
paradoxes  ;  or  if  he  enter  upon  inquiries 
tpo  refined  fpr  human  underftanding  ;  hQ 
muft  often  be  obfcure,  and  often  unintel-r 
ligible.     But  my  views  are  very  different. 
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I  onlf  intetul  ix>  fuggeft  fome  hint^  for 
guarding  the  mind  againfl:  error  ;  and 
tfiefe,  I  hope,  will  be  found  to  be  deduced 
from  principled  which  every  man  of  com- 
mon capacity  may  examine  by  his  daily 
experience. 

It  is  true,  that  feveral  lub|e(5ld  df  in- 
tricate fpeculation  are  examined  in  thid 
book :  but  I  have  endeavoured,  by  con- 
fiant  appeals  td  fsiA  and  experience,  by 
ilhifkationS'  and  examples  the  moft  fami- 
liar I  could  think  of  ^  and  by  a  plainnefs 
and  perspicuity  of  expreflion  which  fome- 
times  may  appear  too  much  afiedled,  to 
examine  theni  in  §mk  a  way,  that  I  hope 
caondt  fail  to  render  them  intelligible,  e- 
vcn  to  thofe  who  are  not  much  converr 
£mt  in  ftudies  of  this  kind.  Truth,  like 
virtue^  to  be  loved,  needs  only  to  be  feen^ 
My  principles  require  no  difguife ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  will,  if  I  miftake  not,  bd 
inoft  eafily  admitted  by  thofe  who  beft  un-» 
derftand  them.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
the  ibeprical  fyftem  would  never  have  made 
fuch  an  alarming  progrefs,  if  it  had  been 

m 

well  nnderftodd.  The  ambiguity  of  its 
laoQguage,  and  the  intricacy  and  Icngdi  of 
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fome  of  its  fundamental  invcftigations^ 
have  unhappily  been  too  fucccfsful  in  pro- 
ducing that  conf ufion  of  thought,  and  inr 
diftindtnefs  of  apprchenfion,  in  the  minds 
both  of  authors  and  readers,  which  are  fo 
favourable  to  error  and  fophilby. 

Few  meii  have  ever  engaged  in  contro- 
verfy,  religious,  political,  or  philolbphi-* 
cal,  without  being  in  fome  degree  charge- 
able with  mifconception  of  the  advcrfary's 
meaning.  That  I  have  never  erred  in  this 
way,  I  dare  not  affirm^  But  I  am  con- 
fcio\is  of  having  done  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  guard  againft  it.  The  greater 
part  of  thefe  papers  have  lain  by  me  for 
fcveral  years ;  they  have  been  repeatedly 
perufed  by  fome  of  tlie  acuteft  philofbphers 
of  the  age,   whom  I  have  the  honour  to 

call  my  friends,  and  to  whofe  advice  and 
af&flance,  on  this,  as  on  other  occaiions, 
I  am  deeply  indebted.  I  have  availed  my- 
felf  all  I  could  of  reading  and  convcrfa'^ 
tion ;  and  endeavoured,  with  all  the  can- 
dour I  am  mailer  of,  to  proGz  by  every 
hint  of  improvement,  and  to  examine  to 
the  bottom  every  objcdlion,  that  othei^s 
have  offered,    or  myfelf  could  devifc.  -Amj 

may 
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iaay  I  not  be  permitted  to  add,  tha*  jst^ry 
one' of  thofe  ^ho  have,  penifed  thia  efiar/^ 
ha5  advifedtl^e  author  to  publifi^;  it  3  an^ 
that  mafiy  of  tlxeiti  h^^ve  eiu:o\itaged  hixQ 
by  this  infinuation^  to  him  the:inoft  flaty 
tering  of  all  otKecs^  That  by  fo  dQtiig,'  he 
would  probably  be 'of  fome  fervicfc  to  the 
caufe  of  truth,  virtue^  and  iu^iik^i^d  I-  Jj^ 
this  hope  he  fubmits  it  to  the  public,  And 
it  is  this  hope  only  that  could  have  ihdu-* 
ced  him  to  attempt  polemical  difquifition : 
a  fpecies  of  writing,  vehich,  in  his  own 
judgement,  is  not  the  molt  creditable; 
which  he  knows,  to  his  cod,  is  not  tlie 
moft  pleafing ;  and  of  which  he  is  well 
aware,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  draw  up- 
on him  the  refentment  of  a  numerous, 
powerful,   and  fafhionable  party.     But, 

Welcome  for  thee^  fair  Virtue  !   all  the^qft ; 
For  theey  fair  Virtue !  ivelcome  even  the  Iqft. 

If  thefe  pages,  which  he  hopes  none  will 
condemn  who  have  not  read,  fhall  throw 
any  light  on  the  firll  principles  of  moral 
fcicnce ;  if  they  fhall  fuggeft,  to  the  young 
and  unwary,  any  cautions  againft  that  fo- 
phiftry,  and  licentioufiiefs  of  principle, 
which  too  much  infedl  the  converfations 

and 
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and  cfempofitions  xxlE  the  age ;  if  they  fhall^ 
in  any  meallire,  contribute  to  the  fatis- 
faction  of  any  of  the  friends  of  truth  and 

^Virtue ;  his  purpole  will  be  completely  an- 
IWercd:  and  he  will,  to  the  end  of  his 

4ife5  rejoice  in  die  recolle^on  of  thofe 
painful  hours  which  he  pafled  in  the  exa- 
mination of  this  moft  important 
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IN     OPPOSITION     TO 


SOPHISTRY    ^nd    SCEPTICISM. 


{PROPOSE  to  treat  this  fubjea  ia 
the  following  manner. 
First,  I  Ihall  endeaviout  to  trace 
the  feveral  kinds  of  Evidence  and  Rea- 
foning  up  to  their  firft  principles ;  with  a' 
view  to  afcertain  the  Standard  of  Truth, 
and  explain  its  immutability. 

Secondly,  I  fhall  Ihow,  that  my  fen- 
timents  on  this  head,  however  inconfifl-? 
cnt  with  the  genius  of  fcepticifm,  and 
with  the  pra6licc  and  principles  of  fcep- 

tical 
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tical  writers,  are  yet  perfectly  confiftcnt 
with  the  genius  of  true  philofophy,  and 
with  the  pradice  and  principles  of  ^ofe 
who  are  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  truth  :  concluding  with  fome  infe- 
rences or  rules,  by  which  the  more  im- 
portant fallacies  of  the  fceptical  philofo- 
phy  may  be  deteft^d  by  every  perfon  of 
common  fenfe,  even  though  he  fhould  not 
poflgfs  acutenefs  or  njetaphyfical  know- 
ledge fufficient  to  qualify  him  for  a  logical 
confutation  of  them. 

Thirdly,  I  Ihall  anfwer  fbme  objec- 
tipns ;  and  m^c  fomp  rem^ks,  by  way  of 
Eitimate  of  fcepdcifm  and  Iceptical  writers. 

I  divide  my  difcourfe  in  this  manner,^ 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  reader's  accom- 
modatipn,  An  exadt  arrangement  of  parts 
is  necefllgy  to  confer  elegance  pn  a  whole ; 
but  I  am  more  ftudious  of  utility  than  of 
elegance.  And  though  my  fentiments 
might  have  been  exhibited  in  a  more  fy- 
ftematic  order,  I  am  apt  ^o  think,  that  the 
order  in  which  they  firft  occurred  to  me 
18  the  moft  natural,  and  may  be  the  moft 
cflPe^ftual  for  accpmplilhing  my  purpofe. 

PART 
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Of    the    Standard    of    Truth. 


TH  E  love  of  truth  has  ever  been  ac- 
counted  a  good  principle.  Where 
it  is  known  to  prevail,  we  expecfl 
to  find  integrity  and  fteadinefs  ;  a  temper 
of  mind  favourable  to  every  virtue,  and 
tending  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  utility.  To  have  no 
concern  for  the  tnitli,  to  be  falfe  and  fal- 
lacious, is  a  charadler  which  no  perfon 
xvho  is  not  utteriy  abandoned  would  chufe 
to  bear ;  it  is  a  charadler  from  which  we 
expedl  nothing  but  levity  and  inconfifl- 
cnce.  Truth  feems  to  be  confidered  by 
all  mankind  as  fomething  fixed,  un- 
changeable, and  eternal ;  it  may  therefore 
be  thought,  that  to  vindicate  the  perma- 
nency of  truth  is  really  to  difpute  without 
an  adverfary.  And  indeed,  if  thefe  que- 
ftions  were  propofed  in  general  terms,  — 
Is  there  fuch  a  thing  as  truth  ?     Are  truth 
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and  falfehood  different  and  oppofite  ?  Is 
truth  permanent  and  eternal  ? — few  per- 
fons  would  be  hardy  enough  to  anfwer  in 
the  negative.  Attempts,  however,  have 
been  made,  fometimes  through  inadvert- 
ence, rarely  (I  hope)  from  deiign,  to  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  truth,  and  to 
render  tlidr  (lability  queflionable ;  and 
thefe  attempts  have  been  fo  vigoroufly 
forwarded,  and  fo  often  renewed,  that 
they  now  conftitute  a  confiderable  part  of 
what  is  called  the  philofopby  of  the  human 
mind. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible,  to  give 
a  logical  definition  of  Truth,  But  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  defcription  of  it, 
as  may  make  others  underftand  what  we 
mean  by  the  word.  The  definitions  of 
former  writers  are  not  fo  clear,  nor  fo  un- 
exceptionable, as  could  be  wiflied.  Thefe 
therefore  we  Ihall  overlook,  vnthout  feek- 
ing  either  to  explain  or  to  corredl  them ; 
and  fhall  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  taking  no- 
tice of  fome  of  the  mental  phenomena 
that  attend  the  perception  of  truth.  This 
feems  to  be  tlie  fafeft  way  of  introducing 
the  fubjed.         ' 

CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER        L 

« 

Of  the  perception  of  Truth  in  general. 

ON  hearing  thefe  propofitions, — I  ex- 
ift,  Things  equal  to  one  and  the 
fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  The 
fim  role  to*day,  There  is  a  God,  Ingrati- 
tude ought  to  be  blamed  and  punifhed, 
The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  &c.  —  I  am  confcious, 
that  my  mind  readily  admits  and  acqui- 
cfces  in  them.  I  fuy,  that  I  believe  them 
to  be  true  ;  that  is,  I  conceive  them  to  ex- 
prefs  fomething  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  things  *.  Of  the  contrary  propofitions 
I  fliould  fay,  that  my  mind  doth  not  ac- 
quiefce  in  them,  but  difbelieves  them, 
and  conceives  them  to  exprefs  fomething 
not  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things. 
Mjr  judgement  in  this  cafe,  I  conceive  to 
be  the  fame  which  I  fhould  form  in  regard 

to  thefe  propofitions,   if  I  were  perfectly 

■ «  \ 

Arillot.  Meuph.  lib.  a.  cap.  i. 

■ 

D  2  acquainted 
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acquainted  with  all  nature^  in  all  its  parts, 
and  in  all  its  laws  *• 

If  I  be  aiked,  what  I  mean  by  the  na-' 
ture  of  things^  I  cannot  otherwife  explain 
myfelf, .  than  by  faying,  that  there  is  in 
my  mind  Ibmething  which  induces  me  to 
think,  tliat  every  thing  exifting  in  nature, 
is  determined  to  exift,  and  to  exift  after  a 
certain  manner,  in  confequence  of  cfta-* 
bliihed  laws ;  and  that  whatever  is  agree- 
able to  thofe  laws  is  agreeable  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  becaufc  by  thofe  laws  the 
nature  of  all  things  is  determined.  Of 
thofe  laws  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any 
thing,  except  fb  far  as  they  feepi  to  bq 
intimated  to  me  by  my  own  feelings,  and 
t)y  the  fuggeftions  of  my  own  underftand- 
ing.  But  ?hefe  feelings  and  fuggeftions 
are  fuch,  and  aflfed^  me  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  I  cannot  help  receiving  them,  and 
trufting  in  them,  and  believing  that  their 
intimations  are  not  fallacious,  but  fuch  as^ 
I  fhould  approve  if  I  were  perfecflly  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  in  the  univerfe, 
9.nd  luch  as  I  may  approve,  and  admit  of^ 

•  This  remark,  when  applied  to  truth  in  general,  is 
fubjeA  to  certain  limitations  ;  for  iirhich  fee  part  2« 
chap.  I.  fcA.  3, 

and 
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and  regtiiate  my  condufl  by,  without  dan- 
ger of  any  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  eafy  on  this  fubjedl  to  avoid  i- 
dentical   expreffions.      I   am   not  certain 
that  I   have    been  able  to    avoid    them. 
And  perhaps  I  might  have  exprefled  my 
meaning  more  Ihortly  and  more  clearly, 
by  faying,   that  I  account  That  to  be  truth 
which  the  conftitution  of  my  nature  de- 
termines me  to  believe,    and  That  to  be 
fdfehood  which  the  conftitution  of  my  na- 
ture determines  me  to  difbelieve.     Belie- 
ving and  difbelieving  arc  fimple  afts   of 
the  mind ;   I  can  neither  define  nor  de- 
fcribe  them  in  words  ;    and  therefore  the 
reader  muft  judge  of  their  nature  from  his 
own  experience.     We  often  beheve  what 
we  afterwards  find  to  be  falfe ;   but  while 
belief  continues,   we  think  it  true  ;  when 
we  dilcover  its  falfity,  we  believe  it  no 
longer. 

Hitherto  we  have  ufed  the  word  belief 
to  denote  that  a6l  of  the  mind  which  at- 
tends the  perception  of  truth  in  general. 
But  truths  are  of  different  kinds ;  fome 
are  certain,  others  only  probable  j  and  we 
ought  not  to  call  that  a£l  of  the  mind 
which  attends  the  perception  of  certainty, 

And 
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and  that  which  attends  the  perception  of 
probability,  by  one  and  the  fame  name. 
Some  have  called  the  former  convt^lion^  and 
the  latter  offent.  All  convidlions  are  e- 
qnally  ftrong  ;  .  but  aflent  admits  of  innu- 
merable degrees,  from  moral  certainty^  whick 
is  the  higheft  degree,  downward,  through 
the  feyeral  ftages  of  opinion^  to  that  fuf- 
penfe  of  judgement  which  is  called  doubt. 

We  may,  without  abfurdity,  fpeak  of 
probable  truth,  as  well  as  of  certain  truth. 
Whatever  a  rational  being  is  determined^ 
by  the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  to  ad- 
mit as  probable,  may  be  called  pr(i)ablc 
truth ;  the  acknowledgement  of  it  is  as  u- 
niverfal  as  rational  nature,  and  will  be  as 
permanent.  But,  in  this  inquiry,  we 
propofe  to  confme  ourfclves  chiefly  to  that 
kind  of  truth  which  may  be  called  certain^ 
which  enforceth  our  convi^ion ;  and  the 
belief  of  which,  in  a  found  mind,  is  not 
tindhired  with  any  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

Th^  inveftigation  and  perception  of 
truth  is  commonly  afcribed  to  our  ratio- 
.  nal  faculties  :  and  thefe  have  by  fome  been 
reduced  to  two ;  Reafon,  and  Judgement  j 
the  former  i>eing  fuppofcd  to  be  conver- 
fynt  ftbo^jc  certain  truths,  t^e  latter  chief- 
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ly  about  probabilities.  But  ccrCain  truths 
are  not  all  of  the  fame  HikI  ;  fome  being 
fupportcd  by  one  fort  of  evidence,  and  Or 
there  by  another :  different  energies  of  the 
imderftanding  mufl  therefore  be  exerted 
in  perceiving  them;  and  thefe  different 
energies  muft  be  exprefled  by  diflerenjt 
names,  if  we  would  fpeak  of  them  diftinA- 
ly  and  intelligibly.  The  certainty  of  fome 
truths,  for  inilance,  is  perceived  intui- 
tively ;  the  certainty  of  others  is  perceir 
Ted,  not  intuitively,  but  in  confequence 
of  a  proof.  Moft  of  the  propofitions  of 
Euclid  are  of  the  latter  kind  ;  the  axioms 
of  geometry  are  of  the  former.  Now,  if 
that  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  truth 
in  confequence  of  a  proof,  be  called  Rea^^ 
7&ff,  'furely  that  power  by  which  we  per^ 
ccive  felf-evident  truth,  ought  to  be  dif- 
dnguiflied  by  a  different  name.  It  is  of 
little  confequence  what  name  we  make 
choice  of,  provided  that  in  chuling  it  w<; 
depart  not  from  the  analogy  of  lang-uage  j 
and  that,  in  applying  it,  we  avoid  equi- 
vocation and  ambiguity.  Some  philofo- 
phers  of  note  *  have  given  the  name  of 
Common  ^enfe  to  that  faculty  by  which  we 

•  Bufficr,  Dr  Rcid,  &c. 

perceive 
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perceive  felf-evidcnt  truth  ;    and,  as  the 
term  feems  proper  enough,  we  Ihall  ad- 

_  • 

opt  it.      But  in  a  fubjedl    of  this  kind, 
there  is  great  danger  of  our  being  impofed 
upon  by  words  ;  we  cannot  therefore  be 
too  much  upon  our  guard  againfl:  that  ipe*- 
cies  of  illuiion.     We  propofe  to  draw  fome 
important  inferences  from  this  do(5hine  of 
the  diftindlion  between  Reafon  and  Com- 
mon Senfe.     Now  thefe  words  are  not  al- 
ways ufed  in  the  ftridl  fignification  we  have 
here  affigned  them :  let  us  therefore  take 
a  view  of  all  the  fimilar  ienies  in  which 
they  are  commonly  ufed,  and  let  us  ex- 
plain more  particularly  that  fenfe  in  which 
we  propofe  to  ufe   them  ;    and   thus  we 
fliall  take  every  method  in  our  power  to  fe* 
cure  ourfelves  againft  the  impropriety  of 
confoimding  oiu:  notions  by  the  ufe  of  am- 
biguous and  indefinite  language.     Thefe 
philological  difcuffions  are  indeed  no  part 
of  philofophy  ;  but  they  are  very  neceflary 
to  prepare  us  for  it.     "  Qui  ad  intcrpre- 
**  tandam  naturaxn  acceflerit,"  fays  Lord 
Verulam,    "  verborum  mixtam  naturam, 
**  et  juvamenti  et  nocumenti  imprimis  par- 
*'  ticipem,  diftindle  fciat  *." 

*  Dc  interpretationc  Naturae,  fcnt,  9. 

This 
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This  diftindlion  between  Common  Sehfe 
and  Reafon  is  no  modem  difcovcry  *.' 
The  ancient  geometricians  were  all  ac- 
quainted With  it;  Ariftotle  treats  of  felf- 
eyident  principles  in  many  parts  of  his 
works,  particularly  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  Metaphyfics,  and  in  the  firfl:  book  of 
his  latter  Analytics.  He  calls  them,  Axi- 
mi  or  Dignities^    Principles^    and  Common 

♦  The  xatitoimtMffvin  of  the  Grcck  Stoics  feems  to  meati 
that  benevolent  afFcdion  which  men  owe  to  fociety  and  to 
(me  another.  Some  of  the  modern  moralifts  have  called 
it  the  Public  Senfe,  But  the  notion  or  idea  we  mean  to 
exprefs  bf  the  terra  Common  Senfe  \%  quite  different.  The 
^tnfut  Communis  of  the  Latins  hath  icveral  fignifications. 
I.  It  denotes  this  Public  Senfe^  or  »<Mww»/*o<ru»i».  Sea. 
Slatejburyj  Effay  oil  the  freedoin  of  ivit  and  humour ^ 
fart  3.  fc^,  I.  No/c,  s.  It  denotes  that  experience  and 
knowledge  of  life  which  is  acquired  by  living  in  fociety. 
'thus  Horace  feems  to  ufe  it,  lib,  i.faiin  3.  lift,  66.  And 
thus  (^intilian,  fpeaking  of  the  advantages  of  a  public 
education :  *'  Senfum  ipfum  qui  communis  dicitur,  ubi 
"  difcet,  cum  fe  a  congreHu,  qui  noa  hominibus  foIum» 
''  fed  mtttis  qudque  animalibus  naturalis  ed^  fegrcgarit  ?*' 
B.  I*  cap.  2.  3.  It  feems  to  (ignify  that  inilin^ilve  per- 
fusion  of  truth  which  arifcs  from  intuitive  evidence* 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  reafoning  : 

*•  Corpus  enim  per  fc  communis  dcliquat  efle 
"  Scnfus ;  quo  ni(i  prima  fides  fundata  valebit, 
"  Haud  erit  occultis  de  rebus  quo  referentes 
*'  Confirmare  anio^  quicquam  ratione  queamus." 

•     Lucretius,  lib,  i,  ver,  4231 

E  Sentiments; 
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Sentiments  * ;  and  lays  of  them,  "  That 
they  are  knowa  by  their  own  evidence  •f' ; 
that  except  fome  firft  principles  be  taken 
for  granted,  there  can  be  neither  reafoa 


Metaffy/,  lib.  3.  «!/.  2. 

f  Analytic  lit.  2*  cap.  16. -——Of  thcfe  firft  princi- 
ples, a  French  Peripatetic»    who  wrote  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century,  expreflelh  himfelfthus:  "  Ces 
**  pnncipes  portent  le  nom  <ie  communs,  non  feulemenc 
'*  parce  qu'ils  fervent  4  pKideurs  fclences»    mats  audi 
•*  parce  que  rinteUigence  en  eft  commune  a  tous.     On  les 
appeile  aufli  dignitez^  et  notions  communes  :    k  f9ayoira 
dignitez,  quafi  comme  dignes  entre  toutes  les  aatres 
'^  qu'on  7  adioufte  foy,  d  caufe  de  la  grande  excellence 
**  de  leur  clarte  et  evidence ;  et  notions  communes,  pour 
**  ce  qu*ils  font  fi  connus,  qu'  audi- toft  que  la  fignifica- 
*'  tion  des  termes  dont  tls  font  compofez  eft  cntendue, 
*^  fans  difcourir  ny  argumenter  davantage  deiTus,  chaicun 
*•  entend  naturellement  Icur  vcritc  ;   (i  ce  n'eft  quclque 
•*  hebetc  privc  de  raiion  ;  lequel  je   renvoyc  a  Ariftoic, 
"  qui  prononce,  que  ccux  qui  doutent,  qu'il  faut  revcrcr 
•*  les  Dieux,  ou  aymcr  Jes  parents,  mcritent  d'cftrc  pu- 
•'  nis;  et  que  ceux  qui  doutent  que  !a  ncgc  eft  blanche 
*'  ont  befoin  de  fens :  et  a  Averroes,  qui  dit,  que  ceux 
"  qui  ne  fjauroient  diftinguer  ce  qui  eft  connu  par  foy 
*'  d*avec  cc  qui  ne  Teft  pas,  font  incapables  de  philoia- 
**  pher ;  et  que  ne  pouvoir  coanoiftre  ces  principes,  pro- 
«<  cede  de  quelque  defaut  de  nature,  oh  de  peu  dVxer- 
**  cice,  ou  d'une  roauvaife  accouftumance  enracmee." 
C^rfj  de  toute  la  Pbilofopbie  de  Theofbrajte  Souj^»  p*  79. 

"  nor 
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"  nor  reafbning*;  that  it  is  impoffibic 
"  that  every  truth  fhould  admit  of  proof, 
*'  odierwife  proof  would  extend  in  infinif 
"  /«»;,  which  is  altogether  incompatible 
"  with  its  nature  ^ ;  and  that  if  ever  men, 
"  attempt  to  prove  a  firft  principle,  it  is 
**  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 

''  of  proof  :|:." 

The  word  Reqfon  is  ufed  in  feveral  dif-^ 
ferent  fenfes.  i.  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  that 
<]uality  of  human  nature  which  diftin- 
guifhes  man  from  the  inferior  animals^ 
Man  is  called  a  reafona;ble  being,  and  the 
brutes  are  faid  to  be  irrational.     But  the 

faculty  of  reafbn,  taking  the  word  in  a 
ftrift  fenfc,  is  perhaps  not  more  charac- 
teriftical  of  the  nature  of  man,  than  his 
moral  faculty,   or  his  imagination,  or  hii& 

Arlfiot.  Mctaph)/.  iib.  2.  cap.  6. 

t'OAor  fuv  7'»p  ujra^Ttn  iSCtxrui  aroSttXn  enoit'  Hf  mxHfCV  ycif  at 

AriJIot.  Meiaphjf.  lib.  4.  cap.  4,  fub  initio. 

T«  fiM  ytfstVKHv  rivoy  Jti  Inrtiv  avoin^tv,  kU{  Ttven  ov  /«. 

lb.  I  id. 

I  cUe  thefe  authorities,  that  I  may  not  be  fufpedted  of  af- 
fefkiAg  either  an  uncommon  doftrme,  or  uncommon 
wodts  ,Qf  exprelHon. 

E  a  power 
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power  of  artificial  language,   of  his  rifi- 
bility.     Reafon,  in  this  acceptation,  ieems 
to  be  a  general  name  for  all  the  intellec- 
tual   powers,    as  diftinguifhcd  frcpn   the 
fenfitive  part  of  our  conftitution,     2.  Eve- 
ry thing  that  is  called  truth  is  fometimes 
faid   to  be  perceived  by   reafon :  by  rea- 
fon we  are  faid  to  perceive,  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles ;  and   we  are  alib  faid  to   perceive, 
by   reafon,    that  it  is   impofliblc  for  the 
fame   thing  to   be,  and  not  to  be.     But 
thefe  truths  are  of  different  kinds;   and 
therefore  the  energies  of  underflanding  to 
which  they  are  referred  ought  to  be  called 
by  diflPerent  names.     3.  The  power  of  inr 
vention  is  fometimes  afcribed  to   reafon. 
Thus  Locke  tells   us,  that  it  is  reafba 
which   difcovers   and   arranges   the  feveral 
yitexmediate  proofs  in  an  argument ;    an 
oflice  which,    according   to  the   common 
ufe  of  words,  is  to  be  referred,   not  to 
reafon,   but  to  imagination.      4.  Reafon, 
as  implying  a  faculty  not  marked  by  any- 
other  name,   is  ufed  by  thofe  v/ho  are  moft 
accurate  in  diflinguifhing,   to  fignify  that 
power  of  the  hum^m  mind  by  which  v?;e 
draw  inferences,    or  by  which  we  aro  con- 

yinced, 
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vinced,   that  a  relation  belongs  to  two  i- 
deas,  on  account  of  otir  having  found,  that 
thefe  ideas  bear  certain  relations  to  other 
ideas.     In  a  word,  it  is  that  faculty  which 
enables  us,   from  relations  or  ideas  that 
?.re  known,  to  inveftigate  fuch  as  are  un- 
known ;     and  without  which   we  never 
could  proceed  in  the  diffcovery  of  truth  a 
lingle  ftep  beyond  firft  principles  or  intui- 
tive axioms.    -And  it  is  in  this  laft  fenft 
\ye  are  to  ufc  the  v/ord  Reafonm  the  courfc 
of  this  inquiry. 

The  term  Co^wion  Senfe  is  alfo  ufed  in  fe- 
deral diflferent  fignifications.    i .  Sometimes 
it  feems  to  be  fynonymoiis  with  prudence: 
Thus  we  fay,  that  a  man  poffeflfeth  a  large 
ftock  of  common  fenfe,  who  is   quick  in 
perceiving  remote  confequences,  thence  in-r 
ftaataneoufly  determining  concerning  the 
propriety  of  prefent  condudl.     2.  Com- 
mon fenfe,  in  certain  inftances,  feemeth 
to  be  confounded  with  fame  of  the  powers 
of  tafte.     We  often  meet  with  perfons  of 
ftrpng  fagacity'  in  moft   of  the  ordinary 
aflfairs  of  life,  and  who  are  very  capable 
of  accurate  reafoning, .  who  yet,  without 
any  bad  intention,  commit  the  moft  egre- 
gious blunders  with  regard  to  decorum; 

t>otl\ 
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both  faying  and  dding  what  is  offeniive 
to  their  company,  and  inconfiftcnt  with 
their  own  charadler :  and  this  we  are  apt 
JO  impute  to  a  defedl  in  common  fenfe. 
But  it  feems  rather  to  be  owing  to  a  de« 
fedt  in  that  kind  of  fenfibility,  or  fympa- 
thy,  by  which  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  th^ 
fituations  of  others,  adopt  their  fenti- 
inents,  and  in  a  manner  perceive  their  ve- 
ry thoughts  ;  and  which  is  indeed  the 
foundation  of  good-breeding  *•  It  is  by 
this  fecret,  and  fudden,  and  (to  thofe  who 
are  unacquainted  witli  it)  inexplicable, 
communication  of  feelings,  that  a  man  is 
enabled  to  avoid  what  would  appear  in-* 
congruous  or  oflFenfive  to  others.  They 
who  are  prompted  by  inclination,  or  obli- 
ged by  neceflity,  to  ftudy  the  art  of  re-^ 
commending  themfelves  to  others,  acquire 
a  wonderful  facility  in  perceiving  and  a- 
voiding  all  poflible  ways  of  giving  offence ; 
?(vhich  is  a  proof,  that  this  kind  of  fenfi- 
bility  may  be  much  improved  by  habit : 
although  thqre  are,  no  doubt,  in  rcfjpeA 
of  thi^  as  well  as  pf  all  other  modifica- 
fions  of  perception,  original  and  conilitu-^ 

*  See  Smith's  Theory  of  moral  fentitnentSf  fe^  i* 

tional 
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donal  differences  in  the  frame  of  differentf 
minds.     3.  Some  men  are  diftinguiihed  hf 
an  uncommon  acutenefs    in   difcovering 
the  charadlers  of  others  :  they  feem  to  read 
the  foul  in  the  countenance,  and  with  a 
fingle  glance  to  penetrate  the  deepeft  re- 
cefles  of  the  heart.     In  their  preferice,  the 
hypocrite  is  detected,  notwithftanding  his 
fpecious  outfide ;  *  the  gay  effrontery  of  the 
coxcomb  cannot  conceal  his  infigriificance ; 
and  the  man  of  merit  appears  confpicuoua 
under  all  the  difguifes  of  an  unafluming 
and  ungainly  mbdefty.      Tliis    talent  is 
fometinies  called  Common  Senfd ; '  but  very 
improperly.     It  is   far  from  being  com- 
mon ;  it  is  even  exceedingly  rare :  it  is  to 
be  found  in  men  who  are  not  remarkable 
for  any  other  mental  excellence ;  and  we 
often  fee  thofe  who  in  other  refpeAs  are 
judicious   enough,    quite  defHtute   of  it. 
4.  Neither  ought  every  common  opinion 
to  be  referred  to  common  fenfe.     Modes 
in  drels,  religion,  and  converfation,  how- 
cret  abfiird  in  thencifelves,  may  fuit  the 
nodons  or  the  tafte  of  a  particular  people  : 
but  none  of  us  will  lay,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  common  fenfe,  to  worlhip  more  gods 
*han  one ;  to  believe  that  one  and  the  fame 

body 
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body  may  be  in  ten  thoufand  difFerent  pla- 
ces at  the  fame  time  * ;  to  like  a  face  the 
better  becaule  it  is  painted,  or  to  diilike 
a  perfon  becaufe  he  does  not  lifp  in  his 
pronmiciation.     Laftly,  The  term  Common 
Senfc  hath  in  modern  times  been  ufed  b/ 
philofophers,  both  French  and  Britilh,   to 
fignify  that  power  of  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by 
progreflive  argumentation,  but  by  an  in- 
ftantaneous,  inftindlive,  and  irrefiftible  im~ 
pulfe ;  derived  neither  from  education  nor 
from  habit,  but  from  nature ;  adling  in- 
dependently on  our  will,  whenever  its  ob- 
je6l  is  prefented,   according  to   an  efta- 
blifhed  law,  and  therefore  properly  call- 
ed Senfc  f ;  and  adling  in  a  fimilar  manner 
upon  all,  or  at  leaft  upon  a  great  majbrity 
of  mankind,  and  therefore  properly  call- 
ed Common  Senfe.     It  is  in  this  fignification 
that  the  term  Common  Strife  is  ufed  in  the 
prefent  inquiry. 

That  there  is  a  real  and  effential  differ-* 

« 

cnce  between  thefe   two  faculties ;    that 

•  Tranfubftantlation, 

f  For  the  circumftances  that  charadberlfe  a  Senfe^  iec 
Dr  Gerard's  Eflay  on  Tafte,  part  j.  ft^.  i.  Note* 

common 
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common  fenfe  cannot  be  ^ccountecL  for^ 
by  being  called  the  perfeiftion  of  reafon, 
nor  reafon,  by  being  refolved  into  com- 
mon fenfe,  will  perhaps  appear  from  the 
following  remarks,  i .  We  are  confcious, 
from  internal  feeling,  tliat  the  energy  of 
imderftanding  which  perceives  intuitive 
truth,  is  diflferent  from  that  other  energy 
which  unites  a  conclufion  with  a  firft 
principle,  by  a  gradual  chain  of  interme-^ 
diate  rclitions.  We  believe  the  truth  of 
ah  inveftigated  conclufion,  becaufe  *we  can 
affign  a  reafon  f<jr  our  belief;  we  believe 
an  intuitive  principle,  without  being  able 
to  aiUgn  any  other  reafon  for  our  belief 
than  this,  that  the  law  of  our  nature  de- 
teraiines  us  to  believe  it,  even  as  the  law 
of  our  nature  determines  us  to  fee  a  co- 
lorn*  when  prefented  to  our  open  eyes  at 
noonday.  2.  We  cannot  difcem  any  ne- 
ccflary  connection  between  reafon  and 
common  fcnfe :  they  are  indeed  generally 
connefted  j  but  we  can  conceive  a  being 
endued  with  the  one  who  is  dcftitute  of 
the  other.  Nay,  we  often  find,  that 
this  is  in  faA  the  cafe.  In  dreams,  we 
fomctimes  reafon  without  common  fenfe. 
Through  a  defect  of  common  fenfe,  wc 

F  adopt 
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adopt  abfurd  principles ;   but   fuppoiing 
pur  principles  trae,  our  reafoning  is  ofteft 
tmexceptionable.    The  fame  thing  may  be 
pbferved  in  certain  kinds  of  madnefs.     A 
man  who  believes  himfelf  made  of  glafs, 
may  yet  rcafon  very  juftly  concerning  the 
means  of  preferving  his  fuppofed  brittle- 
nefe  from  flaws  and  frajShires.     Nay,  what 
js  ftill  more  to  the  purpofe,  we  fometimes 
meet  with  perfons,   whom  it  would  be 
injurious  to  charge  with  infanity,  who, 
though  defedlive  in  common  fenfe,  have 
yet,  by  converling  muc]^  with  polemical 
writers,  improved  their  reafoning  faculty 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  puzzle  and  put  to 
iilence  thofe  who  are  greatly  their  fupe- 
riors  in  every  other  mental  endowment. 
3.  This  leads  us  tc|^remark  a  third  diJBTer- 
ence  between  thele  two  faculties,  namely, 
that  the  pne  is  more  in  our  jfiower  than 
the  other.     There  are  few  faculties,  either 
of  our  mind  or  body,  more  improveable 
by  culture,  than  that  of  reafoning ;  where* 
as  common  fenfe,  like  other  inftindls,  ar- 
rives at  maturity  with  almqft  no  c*re  of 
purs.     To  tea<;h  the  art  of  rea^jiipg,  or 
rather  of  wrangling,  ifeafyj  Ijut  it  isim-^ 
poflible  to  teach  cQJUinon  ieafe  to  one  who 

wants 
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wants  it.  Yon  may  make  a  man  remem- 
ber a  fet  of  firft  principles,  and  fay  that 
he  believes  them,  even  as  you  may  teacH 
one  born  blind  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  co- 
lours and  light ;  but  neither  to  the  one, 
nor  to  the  other,  Can  you  by  any  meand 
communicate  the  peculiar  feeling  which 
accompanies  the  operation  of  that  faculty 
which  nature  has  .denied  him.  A  man 
defedlive  in  common  fenfe  ihay  acquire 
leaming ;  he  may  even  poflefs  genius  to  a 
certain  degree :  but  the  defed  of  nature 
he  never  can  fup^ly  :  a  pecuj&ar  modifica- 
tion of  fcepticifin,  or  credulity,  oi*  levity^ 
will  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  diftinguifh 
him  from  other  men.  It  would  evidence 
a  deplorable  degree  of  irrationality,  if  a 
man  could  not  perceive  the  truth  of  a  geo^ 
metrical  axiom ;  fuch  inflances  are  un- 
common :  but  the  number  of  felf-evident 
principles  cognifable  by  man  is  very  great, 
and  more  vigour  of -mind  may  be  necefla- 
ry  to  the  perception  of  fome,  than  to  the 
perception  of  others.  In  this  refpedt; 
therefore,  there  may  be  great  diverflties  in 
the  meafurc  of  common  fenfe  which  dif- 
ferent met!  enjoy.  Furtlier,  of  two  nienj 
one  of  whom,  though  he  acknowledges 

F  2  the 
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the  truth  of  a  firft  principle,  is  but  little 
affedled  with  it,  and  is  eafily  induced  to 
become  fccptical  in  regard  to  it ;  while  the 
other  has  a  vivid  perception  of  its  trutli, 
is  deeply  afFedled  with  it,  and  firmly  tru£ts 
to  his  own  feelings  without  doubt  or  he* 
iitadon ;  I  Ihould  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that 
the  latter  poflefles  the  greater  fliare  of 
common  fenfe  :  and  in  this  refpedl  too,  I 
prefume  the  minds  of  different  men  will 
be  found  to  be  very  different.  Thefe  di- 
verfities  are,  I  think,  to  be  referred,  for 
the  mod  part,  to  the  original  conftitutioa 
of  the  mind,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  education  to  alter,  I  acknowledge^ 
however,  that  common  fenfe,  like  other 
inftin<£ls,  may  languilh  for  want  of  exer- 
cifc;  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who, 
blinded  by  a  falfe  religion,  has  been  all 
his  days  accuftomed  to  diftruft  his  own 
fentiments,  and  to  receive  his  creed  from 
the  mouth  of  a  prieft.  I  acknowledge  al- 
fo,  that  freedom  of  inquiry  doth  generally 
produce  a  jufter,  s^s  well  as  more  liberal  ^ 
turn  of  thinking,  than  can  ever  be  ex- 
pedcd  while  men  account  it  damnable  e- 
ven  to  think  differently  from  the  eftablilh- 
ed  mode.     But  from  this  we  can  only  in-* 

fer, 
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fer,  that  common  ienfe  is  improveable  to 
a  certain  degree*  Or  perhaps  this  only 
proves,  that  the  didlates  of  common  fenie 
arc  ibmetimes  over-ruled,  and  rendered 
ineflfe^al,  by  the  influence  of  fbphiftry 
and  fuperflition  operating  upon  a  pufilla- 
nimous  and  diffident  temper.  4*  It  de-* 
ferves  alfb  to  be  remarked,  that  a  diftinc- 
don  extremely  fimilar  to  the  prefent  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  vulgar,  who  fpeak  of 
mother-wit  as  ibmething  different  from 
the  deductions  of  reafon,  and  the  reflne- 
meats  of  fcience.  When  puzzled  with  ar-: 
gumcnt,  they  have  recourfe  to  their  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  acquiefce  in  it  fo  fleadily, 
as  often  to  render  all  the  arts  of  the  logi- 
cian ine£Fe6hial.  '^  I  am.  confuted,  but 
"  not  convinced,"  is  an  apology  fome- 
times  offered,  when  one  has  nothing  to 
oppofe  to  the  argximents  of  the  antagonifl:, 
but  the  original  imdiiguifed  feelings  of  his 
own  mind.  This  apology  is  indeed  very 
mconfiflent  with  the  dignity  of  philofo- 
phic  pride ;  which, .  taking  it  for  granted 
that  nothing  exceeds  the  limits  of  human 
capacity,  profefleth  to  confute  whatever  it 
cannot  believe,  and,  which  is  dill  more 
difficult,  to  believe  vrhatever  it  cannot  con- 

fute: 
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fiict:  but  this  apology  maybe  perfe<My 
coniiftent  with  finceiity  and  candor,  and 
with  that  principle  of  which  Pope  ^ys, 
that  "  though  no  fcicnce,  it  is  fairly  worth 
*^  the  feven*" 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  diftin** 
guilh  and  afcertain  the  feparate  provinces 
of  Reafon  and  Common  Setife.  Their 
connedlion  and  mutual  dependence,  and 
the  extent  of  vheir  rcfpedive  jurifdi^ons, 
we  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  in- 
ve{ligate.-~— I  ought  perhaps  to  make  an 
apology  for  thefe,  and  fome  other  meta-* 
phorical  expreflions.  And  indeed  it  were 
to  be  wifhed,  that  in  all  matters  of  fcience, 
they  could  be  laid  afide ;  for  the  indifcreet 
ufe  of  them  has  done  great  harm,  by  lead* 
ing  philofdphers  to  miflake  verbal  analo- 
gies for  real  ones';  and  often,  too,  by  gi* 
ving  plaufibility  to  non&nfe,  as  well  as  by 
difguifing  and  perplexing  very  plain  doc-* 
tiines  with  an  afiedted  pomp  of  hig^-* 
founding  words  and  gaudy  images.  But 
in  the  philofophy  of  the  hum&n  mind,  it 
is  impoifible  to  keep  clear  of  metaphor ; 
becaufe  we  cannot  fpeak  intelligibly  of  im- 
material things,  without  continual  allu-^ 
fions  to  matter,  and  its  qualities.    All  I 

need 
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iKed  to  iky  further  on  this  head  is,  that  I 
taem  aot  by  thefe  metaphors  to  impoie  up- 
on the  reader,  and  that  I  ihall  do  my  ut« 
moll  to  preveut  their  impofing  upon  my^^ 
fdf. 

It  is  ftrange  to  obferve,  with  what  re^ 
Ittdance  fbme  people  acknowledge  the 
power  of  inftiridl.  That  nym  is  govern? 
cd  by  reafou,  and  the  brutes  by  inftindl, 
is  a  favourite  topic  with  fome  philofo- 
phers ;  who,  like  other  frowaird  children, 
fpum  the  hand  that  leads  them^  and  deiire, 
above  all  things,  to  be  left  at  their  own 
difpofal.  Were  this  boaft  founded  i^ 
truth,  it  might  be  fuppafed  to  mean  Kttle 
more,  than  that  man  is  governed  by  him^;- 
fclf,  and  the  brutes  by  their  Maker  *.  But, 
luckily  for  man,  it  is  not  foimded  in  truths 
but  in  ignorance,  inattention,  and  felf-- 
coucdt.  Our  inftiiii^,  as  well  as  our  ra- 
tional powers,  are  far  fuperior,  both  in 
number  and  dignity,  to  thoie  which  the 
brates  enjoy  ;  and  it  were  well  for  us,  on 
many  occaGons,  if  we  laid  our  fyftems  a- 
iide,  and  were  more  attentive  in  obferving 

*  Aod  Reafbn  raife  6*er  Inflinft  as  70a  can» 
la  tbii  'CIS  God  ^ktSU,  in  chat  *\xi  man. 

thefc 
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thefe  impulfes  of  nature  in  which  reafbn 
has  no  part.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  ipeak 
^th  difrelpcft  of  any  of  the  gifts  of  God ; 
«very  work  of  his  is  good  ;  but  the  bell 
things,  when  abufed,  may  become  perni- 
cious, Reafon  is  a  noble  faculty,  and, 
when  kept  within  its  proper  fphere,  and 
applied  to  ufeful  purpofes,  proves  a  mean 
of  exalting  human  creatures  almolt  to 
the  rank  of  fuperior  beings.  But  this  fa- 
culty Jias  been  much  perverted,  often  to 
vile,  and  often  to  infignificaat  purpofes ; 
fometimes  chained  like  a  flave  or  malefac- 
tor, and  fometimes  foaring  in  forbidden 
and  imknown  regions.  No  wonder,  then^ 
if  it  hath  been  frequently  made  the  in- 
ftrument  of  feducing  and  bewildering 
mankind,    and  of  rendering  philofophy 

contemptible. 

In  the  fcience  of  body,  glorious  difcovc- 
ries  have  been  made  by  a  right  ufe  of  rea- 
fon. When  men  ?ire  once  fatisfied  to  take 
things  as  they  find  them  ;  when  they  be- 
lieve Nature  upon  her  bare  declaration, 
without  fufpedling  her  of  any  deiign  to 
impofe  upon  them;  when  their  utmoft 
ambition  is  to  be  her  fervants  and  hupible 
interpreters  j   then,  and  not  till  then,  will 

philofophy 
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{^ofbpihy  profper.  But  of  thofe'  who 
have  applied  theinfelves  to  the  fcience  of 
Humaii  Nature,  it  may  truly  be  fiid,  (of 
many  of  them  at  leaft),  that  tod  much 
reaiboing  h^ith  made  them  mad.  Nature 
ipeaks  to  us  by  our  externd.1,  as  well  as  by 
Our  internal^  fenfes  ;  it  is  itrange^  that 
we  fhould  believe  her  iu  the  one  cafe,  and 
tkct  in  the  other ;  it  is  moft  ftrange,  that 
fuppofing  her  fallacious,  we  ihoxdd  think 
tiurfelves  capable  of  dete(5ling  the  cheat. 
Commdn  Senfe  tells  nle,  that  the  groimd 
on  which  I  (land  is  hard,  material,  and 
folid,  and  has  a  real,  feparatd,  independ- 
ent exiftence.  Bt  RKfcLE y  and  Hume  tell 
me,  that  I  am  impofed  upon  in  this  mat<^ 
tfir :  fbr  that  the  ground  under  my  feet 
is  really  an  idea  in  my  mind  ;  that  its  ve*- 
Tj  eflence  coniifls  in  being  perceived ;  and 
that  th^  fame  inltant  it  ceaies  to  be  percei*^ 
ved^  it  muft  alfo  ceafe  to  exift :  in  a  word, 
that  to  be^  and  to  be  percemed^  when  predi- 
cated of  the  ground,  the  fun,  the  ftarry 
heavens,  or  any  corporeal  objeft,  fignify 
prccifely  the  fame  thing.  Now  if  my  com- 
mon fenfe  be  miftaken,  who  fliall  afcer- 
tain  and  correal  the  miftake  ?  Our  rea- 
fon,  it  is  faid.  Are  then  the  inferences 
of  reafon  in  this  inftance  clearer,  and  more 

G  decifive. 
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decifive,    than :  the  didlates   of  commoii 
fenfe  ?     By  no  means  :  I  ftill  tnift  to  my 
common  fenfe  as  before,   and  I  feel  that  I 
muft  do  fo.     But  fuppofing  the  inferences 
of  the  one  faculty  as  clear  and  decifive  as 
the  didlates  of  the  other,  yet  who  will  af- 
:  fure  me,  that  my  reafon  is  lefs  liable  to 
.miflake  than  my  common  fenfe  ?     And  if 
:  reafon  be  miftaken,  what  fhall  we  fay  ? 
Is  this  miflake  to  be  redlified  by  a  fecond 
reafoning,  as  liable  to  miflake  as  the  firfl  ? 
In  a  word,   we  mufl  deny  the  diflindlion 
between  truth  and  falfehood,   adopt  uni* 
verfal  fcepticifm,    and    wander    without 
end  from  one  maze  of  error  and  uncertain-* 
ty  to  another ;  a  flate  of  mind  fo  mife- 
rable,  that  Milton  makes  it  one  of  the 
torments  of  the  damned ;  — or  elfe  we  mufl 
fuppofe,   that  one  of  thefe  faculties  is  na- 
-turally  of  higher  authority  than  the  other ; 
and  that  either  reafon  ought  to  fubmit  to 
common  fenfe,   or  common  fenfe  to  rea- 
fon, whenever  a  variance  happens  between 
them.     It  has  been  faid,  that  every  inqui- 
ry in  philofbphy  ought   to  begin  with 
doubt ;   that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted,    and  nothing  believed,  without 
proof.     If  this  be  admitted,   it  mufl  aHb 
be  admitted,  that  reafon  is  the  ultimate 

judge 
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judge  of  trutt,  to  which  common  fenft 
muft  continually  a6t  in  llibordination. 
But  this  I  cannot  admit ;  becaufe  I  ami  abk 
to  prove  the  contrary  by  the  moft  incon- 
teftable  evidence,  I  am  able  to  prove,  that 
"  except  we  believe  many  things  without 
"  proof,  we  never  can  believe  any  thing 
"  at  all ;  for  that  all  found  reafoning  muft 
"  ultimately  reft  on  the  principles  of  com- 
"  mon  fenfe,  that  is,  on  principles  in^ 
"  tuitively  certain,  or  intuitively  probable ; 
"  and,  confequently,  that  conmion  fenfe  is 
"  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which 
"  reafon  muft  continually  adl  in  fubordi- 
"  nation." — This  I  Ihall  prove  by  a  fair 
induiflion  of  particulars. 


CHAP.        II. 

All  rea(bning  terminates  in  firft 
principles.  All  evidence  ulti- 
mately intuitive.  Common  Senfe 
the  Standard  of  Truth. 

IN  this  indudlion,  we  canjiot  propofe  to 
comprehend  every  fort  of  eyidence,  and 
every  mode  of  neafoning  j   but  we  Ihall 

Q  2  endeavouJE 
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^ndeayour  to  inveftigatc  the  origin  of 
thofe  kinds  of  evidence  *  which  are  thfl 
moil  important^  ^uid  of  the  moft  exten-^ 

*  That  the  indu^on  here  ghren  is  fiiffidently  pooipm^ 
henfivcy  will  appear  from  the  follqwing  apaljfis. 

All  the  obje^s  of  the  haman  underilanding  have  been 
reduced  to  two  clafles,  vis.  Mftraii  Ideas^  and  Things 
jcally  ekifting. 

Of  Al^ftraH  Ideas  ^  and  their  Re  fat  has,  all  OttC  knowledge 
is  certain,  being  founded  on  Mathematical  £vi- 
DBMCE  {a);  which  comprehends,  i.  Intuitive  Evidence, 
.and,  2.  The  Evidence  of  Arid  demonftration. 

We  judge  of  Things  reaify  exifting,  either*  i.  frpm  ant' 
^n  experience  \  or,  3.  {xov^i  the  experience  of  other  men. 

1 ,  Judging  of  Real  Exijlences  from  our  o<wn  experience , 
we  attain  either  Certainty  or  Probability.  Chit-  knowledge 
•IS  r^r/tf/ir  when  fupported  by  the  evidence,  i.OfSBNtx 

External  {b)  and  Internal  (r) ;  3.  Of  MEMoar  {d)  y 
and,  2.  Of  Legitimate  inferences  of  the  Caus^ 
FROM  THE  Effect  (^).— Our  knowledge  U prpbable^ 
when,  /rom  fa^s  already  experienced,  we  s^rgue*  I.  /# 
ja^s  OF  THE  SAME  RIND  (jf)  not  experienced;  and, 
2.  to  fa^s  OP  A  SIMILAR  KIND  (g)  not  experienced. 
This  knowledge,  though  cajled  frobahfCf  often  rifcs  tp 
moiaJ  certainty,  . 

2.  Judging  of  Real  Exijlences  from  the,  experience  of 
other  men t  we  have  ibe  Evidence  of  their  Testi- 
mony (^).  The  mode  of  underftanding-produced  by  that 
evidence  is  properly  called  Faith  ;  apd  this  faith  fome- 
times  amounts  xa  probable  opinion,  and  fometimes  riies  e* 
ten  to  abfolute  certainty* 

(«)  Seaion  I.  Q)  Sea.  s.  (c)  SeA.  |.  {i)  Sea.  a. 

(0  Sea.  5.  (/)  Sea.  6.    '       If)  Sc6t  7.  ih)  Scd.  8. 
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$ve  infiucnce  in  fcience,  and  in  coxzunoa 
]i&  ;  heffjxpmg  with,  the .  £inipleil  and 
ckareil)  ^Ekd  advancing  gradually  to  thofo 
which  are  more  complicated,  or  lefs  pe|?9 
ipiciio^s. 


SECTION        L 
Of  Maibematiccd  ReafantBg^ 

ri^HE  evidence  which  takes  place  ia 
pore  matheqiatics,  produceth  the 
higheft  afiiirance  and  certaiiity  in  th6 
mind  of  him  who  attends  to  it,  and  un«^ 
derftands  it ;  for  no  principles  are  admit- 
led  into  this  fcience,  but  fuch  as  are  ei-r 
ther  felf-evident,  or  fufcepcibk  of  demon-** 
Itradon.  Should  a  man  refu&  to  betievt 
a  demonibrated  concluiion,  the  world 
would  impute  his  pbftinacy,  either  to  want 

of  underftanding,  or  to  want  of  honefty: 
for  every  perfbn  of  underftanding  feels^ 
tii^t  by  mathematical  demonftration  he 
muft  be  convinced  whether  he  will  ot 
not.  There  are  two  kinds  of  mathemad-^ 
fal  demonfbration.  The  firfi;  is  called  Ji- 
riil.^  and  takes  place  when  a  conclufion  i^ 

inferred 
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infoTcd  from  premifes  whick  render  it  ne-^ 
cefTarily  true :  and  this  perhaps  is  a  piore 
perfedfc,  or  at  leafl  a  fimpler^  ^nd  of 
proof,  than  the  other ;  but  both  are  e^ 
qnally  convincing.  The  other  kind  is  call-? 
ed  indireB^  ^p^g^g^c(^h  ^^  ducens  ad  ahfur^ 
dum ;  and  takes  place  when,  by  fuppofing 
a  propofition  falfe,  we  are  ^eceiTarjly  led 
into  an  abfurdity,  which  there  is  no  other 
way  to  avoid,  than  by  fiippdfing  the  pro- 
portion true.  In  this  manner  it  is  proved, 
|hat  the  propofition  is  not^  s^d  cannqt  be^ 
falfe ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly true.  Every  ftep  in  a  xnathematiT 
cal  proof  either  is  felfrevid^nt,  or  muft 
l^ave  been  fomterly  demonftrated ;  and  e- 
vcry  demonllration  doth  finally  refblvc 
iti&lf  into  intuitive  or  felf-evident  princi- 
ples, which  it  is  impo|}ible  to  prov^,  and 
lequally  impofllbk  to  diibelieve.  Tl^efif 
firft  principles  conftitute  the  foundation 
of  mathematical  fcience :  if  you  can  difr 
prove  them,,  you  ov?rt;um  the  whol<; 
Science }  if  you  refufe  to,  believe  them, 
you  cannot,  confiilently  with  ^s  refii&l, 
acquiefce  in  any  mathematical  truth  what-?i 
ibever.  But  you  may  as  well  attempt  tQ 
blow  out  the  fun  with  a  pair  of  bellpwf, 

a& 
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as  to  di{prove  thde  principle* :  and  if  ydU 
fay,  that  you  do  not  believe  them  *,  you 
will  be  charged  either  with  falfehood  ot 
with  folly  ;  you  may  as  well  hQld  yoirf 
liand  in  the  fire,  and  fay  that  you  feel  no 
pain.  By  the  law  of  our  nature,  we  muft 
feel  in  the  one  cafe,  and  believe  in  the  o- 
thcr ;  even  as,  by  the  fame  law,  we  muil 
adhere  to  the  earth,  and  cannot  poflibly 
fall  headlong  to  the  clouds. 

But  who  will  pretend  to  prove  a  mathe^ 
matical  axiom,  That  a  whole  is  greater 
than  a  part,  or,  That  things  equal  to  one 

and  the  fame  thing  are. equal  to  one  ano-* 
thcr  ?  Every  proof  muft  be  clearer  and 
more  evident  than  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
Can  you  then  affume  any  more  evident 
principle^  from  which  the  truth  of  thefe 
axioms  may  be  confequentially  inferred  ? 
It  is  impoflible ;  becaufe  they  are  already 

*  Si  qnelque  opiniadre  les  nie  de  la  voir,  on  ne  Tea 
f^aaroit  empefcher;  mais  cela  ne  luy  eft  pas  permis  in- 
terieorenienc  en  Ton  efprit,  paree  que  fa  lumiere  naturelle 
J  itpogne,  qui  eft  la  partie  o^  fe  rappotte  la  demonftra- 
tioD  et  le  fjllogifme,  et  non  aux  paroles  ezternes.  Aa 
nojen  de  quoy  s'il  fe  trouve  que!qu*un  qui  ne  les  puifle 
catendre,  cettny-li  eft  incapable  de  difcipllne. 

Diah^Iique  de  BouJou»  liv,  3.  cb,  j. 
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as  evident  is  any  thing  w^atfbever  cai% 
be*.  You  may  bring  the  matter  to  the 
tjeft  of  the  fenfcSy  by  laying  a  few  hall^ 
pence  and  farthings  upon  the  table ;  but 

*  Dtffer<nt  opinions  have  prevailed  concemiftg  the  tia* 
tore  of  thefe  geometrical  azionu.     Some  fappofe,  chat 
an  axiom  Is  not  felf-e^dent,  except  it  imply  an  idendcat* 
:propofitioa ;  that  theivforfe  this  az2bm»  //  iJ  Jmfofi^U/ar 
Abtjdme  thingt  at  the  fame  timt^  to  he  and  not  to  bg,  is  tbe 
only  axiom  that  tan  |)roperly  be  called  iiitaitive ;   iutd 
that  all  thofe  other  propofitions  commonly  called  ^xi^fflr/, 
'Ought  to  be  demonllrated  by  being  re(blved  mto  this  fon- 
•dameiMa^  axiom,    fiiii  if  this  codld  be  done,  wh2di  I 
fear  is  not  pofiible^  matheniatical  truth  ^ouid  not  be  one 
vhit  more  certain  than  it  is,    ThoJTe  other .  axioms  pro- 
'doce  ablbhite  certainty,    and  produce  ft  immediateiy/ 
wtthont  any  proce6  of  thought  or  reafontog  that  ^t  caa 
difcovef;    And  if  the  truth  of  a  proportion  be  clearly  and 
'certainly  perceived  by  all  men  without  pfo()fy  and  if  aor 
•proof  whatibevereoujd  makeitmdre  cleaf  or  more  cer- 
cab»  ,it  fecms  captious  n6t  to  allow .  that  pr^ipciCtioa  the 
namt  of  Intuitive  Axiom, — Others  fuppofe,  that  though 
the  demonftration  of  mathematical  axioms  is  not  abfolnte- 
Jy  neceflary,  yet  that  thefe  aiioms  are  fufceptible  of  de*^ 
monftratioD»  and  ought  to  be  dcmonftrated  to  thofe  who 
require  it.    Dr  Barrow  is  of  this  opinion.    So  is  Apol* 
lonius ;  who,  agreeably  to  it,  has  attempted  a  demoo* 
ftration  of  this  axiom.  That  things  equal  to  one  and  the 
fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  anothen — But  whatever  ac* 
count  we  malce  of  thefe  opinions,   they  affedb  not  our 
doftrine.    However  far  the  demonftration  of  axioms  maty 
be  carried,  it  muft  at  laft  terminate  i^  one  principle  (rf* 
common  fenfe,  if  not  in  manj  \  which  principle  we  moft 
talse  for  granted  «rhether  we  will  or  not. 

die 
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the  evidence  of  (bxTe  is  not  more  imque^ 
Itionable,  than  that  of  ab(lra6b  intuitive 
truth  J  and  therefore  the  former  evidence; 
though  to  one  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  it  might  ferve  to  explain  and  il^ 
lofirate  the  latter,  can  never  prove  it.  But 
not  to  reft  any  thing  on  the  fignificatibn 
we  affix  to  the  word  proofs  and  to  remove 
every  pofBbility  of  doubt  as  to  this  matter, ' 
let  us  fuppofe,  that  thq  evidence  of  exter-^ 
Dal  ienie  is  more  tmqucftionable  than 
that  of  abftra<fl  intuitive  truth,  and  that 
every  intuitive  principle  in  matheniAtics 
may  thus  be  brought  to  the  tefl  of  £enie  ; 
aod  if  we  cannot  call  the  evidence,  of 
ienfe  a  proof,  let  us  call  it.  a  confirma-- 
xion  of  the  abftrad^  principle :  yet  what  da 
we  gain  by  this  method  of  illuftration  ^ 
We  only  difcover,  that  the  evidence  of  ab- 
ftrad  intuitive  truth  is  refolvible  iiito,  or 
may  be  illufttated  by,  the  evidence  of 
fcnfe.  And  it  will  be  ieen  in  the  next- 
fedion,  that  we  believe  in  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe,  not  becaufe  we  can  prove 
it  to  be  true,  but  becaufe  the  law  of  our 
nature  determines  us  to  believe  in  it  with- 
out proof.  So  that  in  whatever  way  we 
▼icw  tiiis  fiibjed,  the  point  we  propofe  ta, 

H  illuftrate 
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illuftrate  appeafs  unqittftioAably  da*j&i; 
ftariiely,  *-*That«ill  niatlieiinatical  truth  u 
"  founded  in  ccitaiA  firft  principles,  yfhich 
^'  common  fenfe^ednftin^xjomjfcU  xistb 
^' .  btflievc  without,  prdof^  ^whetli^r  TrsswiU 
?*  or  not/'  '  ,    . 

Nor  wovild  the  foundation  of  mathemar: 
tics  be  in  the  ^eaA  degree  i^ore  fbible, ;  if 
^efe  axioms  .did  admit  of  proof,  or  were 
alL  rcfolvible  iiito  one  primary  axiom  ex- 
pfrefled  by  an  identical  propofitiDiu  A^ 
the ^' cafe: now  ftands,  .we  >are  abi^utaely 
certain  of  their,  truth ;  and  abfohxte  cer^ 
tainty  is  the  utmoft  that  dembnftratibn  can 
prodtrce^  .  We  are.  convinced  by  a  prdof^ 
becaxife  onr.  conflitution  is  fuch,  that  Ve 
mnft  ber convinced' by  it:  and Ve  believe  a 
felf^evident  axiom,  beciufe  our  conftitu- 
tion  is  'fuch  that  we  miifl  believe  •  it*  You 
ftlk,  v^by  1  believe  what  is  felf-evident  ?  I 

• 

ndiay  as  well  scflc,  why  you  believe  i*rhat  i^ 
proved  I  Neither  queftion  admits  of  an 
anfwer ;  or  rather,  -  to  both  queftions  the 
anfwer  is  the  Tame,  namely,  Becaiift  I 
inuft  believe  it. 

Whether  our  belief  in  tfiefe  cafes  be  a- 
grceable  to  the  eternal  relations  and  fit- 
Hefles  of  things,  and  fiich  as  we  ihould 


entertam 
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entdtain  if  we  were  perfedlly  acquainted 
witi  all  the  laws  of  nature^  is  a  queftion 
wliich  no  perfon  of  a  found  mind  can  have 
any  fcniple  to  arifwer,  with  the  fiilleft  af-* 
furance,  in  the  affirmative.  Certain  it  is^ 
our  conflitutibn  is  fo  framed,  that  we  mufl 
believe  to  be  true,  and  conformable  to  u- 
m^erikl  mature,  that  which  is  intiniated  to 
ts  by  the  original  fuggeftions  of  0)ir  owu 
underi}an,ding.  If  thefe  are  fallacious,  it 
is  the  Deity  Who  makes  them  fo ;  and 
therefore  we  can  never  redlify,  or  eveei 
detcd,  the  fallacy^  But  we  cannot  evca 
fuppofe  theni  fallacious,  without  viola- 
ting oui^  nature  ;  nor,  '  if  we  acknowledge 
a  God,  without  the  nxofl:  abiiurd  and 
moft  audacious  impiety  ;  for  in  this  iup- 
poiitian  it  is  implied,  that  we  fuppofe  the 
Deity  a  deceiver.  Nor  can  we,  coniiilent^ 
lywith  fiich  a  fuppofition,  acknowledge 
any  diftindtion  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  or  believe  that  one  inch  is  lefs  than 
ten  thoufand  miles,  or  even  that  we  our- 
selves eidftw 
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SECT.        11. 
Of  the  Evidence  of  External  Sen/e^ 

A  Nother  clafs  of  truths  producing  con-* 
'^  viftion,  and  abfolute  certainty,  >ar6 
thofe  which  depend  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  external  fenfes ;  Hearing,  Sedng, 
Touching^    Tafting^    and  Smelling.     On 

this  evidence  depehds  all  our  knowledge  of 
external  or  material  things  ;  and  therefore 
all  conclufiohs  in  Natural  Philofophy,  and 
all  thofe  prudential  maxims  which  regard 
the  prefervation  of  our  body,  as  it  is  liable 
to  be  affedled  by  the  feniible  qualities  of 
matter,  muft  finally  be  refolved  into  tliis 
principle,  That  things  are  as  our  fenfes 
reprefent  them.  When  I  touch  a  ftone,  I 
am  confcious  of  a  certain  fenfation,  which 
I  call  a  fenfation  of  hardnefs.  But  this  fen- 
fation  is  not  hardnefs  itfelf,  nor  any  thing 
like  hardnefs  :  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
fenfation  or  feeling  in  my  mind ;  accom- 
panied, however,  with  an  irrefiflible  be- 
lief, that  this  fenfation  is  excited  by  the 
application  of  an  external  and  hard  fub- 

fiance 
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ftahce  to  fome  part  of  my  body.  This  be* 
lief  as  certainly  accompanies  the  fehfation^ 
as  the  fenfation  accompanies  the  applica-^ 
tion  of  the  (lone  to  my  organ  of  fenfe.  I 
believe,  with  as  much  aflurance,  and  as 
unavoidably,  that  the  external  thing  exiils^ 
and  is  hard,  as  I  believe  t^t  I  receive^ 
and  am  confcious  of,  the  fen&tion  of  hanl^ 
aefe,  or,  to  fpeak  more  ftridtly,  the  £enfa-f 
don  which  by  experience  I  know  to  be  the 
fign  of  my  touching  a  hard  body  *.  Now, 
why  do  I  believe  that  this  fenfation  is  a 
real  fenfation,  and  really  fdt  by  me  ?  ,Be- 
caufe  my  conftitution  is  fuch  that  I  muft 
bdieve  fo.  And  why  do  I  believe,  in  con- 
fequence  of  my  receiving  this  fenfation, 
that  I  touch  an  external  objedl,  really  sh- 
ifting, material,  and  hard  ?  The  anfwer 
is  the  fame :  the  matter  is  incapable  of 
proof:  I  believe,  becaufe  I  mufl  believe. 
Can  I  avoid  believing,  that  I  really  am 
confcious  of  receiving  this  fenfation  ?  No, 
•certainly.  Can  I  avoid  believing,  that  the 
external  thing  exifb,  and  has  a  certain 
quality,  which  fits  it,  on  being  applied  to 
my  hand,  to  excite  a  certain  feeling  or 

*  S«e  Dr  Reid's  Inquiqr  into  the  human  mind»  chap.  5. 
lid,  3. 

fenfation 


.  feo&don  in  iny' mind  ? .  Nq;  rmnft-bcR? 

Ueve  thiSf  wheehisr.  I  -mil  or  notl  Nor  could 

I  divefl:  myfel£  off  this  bdidf,  thougik'my 

Hfe^and  futnre  happineis  depended  on  ditf 

confequence.  —  To  believci  our  £en&8,  is^ 

therefbrje,  according  to  the  law  of  onrna-' 

ture ;  aiKl  We  ^u?e  prompted  to  this  belief^ 

not  by  reafbn,  but  by  initindl,  or  coooatton 

{enie»    I  am  as  certain^ .  that  at  prefent. ;{ 

ftm  in. a houfe,  and  not  in  the  orpen  air; 

chat  I  fee  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  sxib 

by  the  light  of  a  candle ;  that  I  feel  tihd 

ground. hard  mider  my  feet;  and  that  I 

lean  againft  a  real  matoial  table^ — ^as  I  can 

be  of  the  truth  of  any  geometrical  axiom^ 

or  of  any  demdnfbrated  conclufictti ;  nay^ 

i  am  as  certain  of  all  this  as  I  am  of.  my 

own  exiftencew     But  I  cannot  |»:ov]e  by  ar*- 

gument^  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as^mat^ 

«er  in  the  world,  or  even  that  f  myieif  exh' 

ift :   and  yet  l  know  as  afluredlyi  that  I 

do  exift,  and  that  there  is  a  real:  mnreriaj 

liun,  and  a  reiaL  material  world,  with  moun^' 

tains,  trees,  houfes,  and  animals,  exifting 

Separately,  and  independently  on  me  and 

my  faculties ;  I  iay,  I  know  all  this  with 

as  much  afTurance  of  convi<5Uon,   as  tlie 

moil  irrefragable  demonilration  could  prc>- 

duce. 
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jdiice.  Is  i  it  uhFBafonable  to  hdxeve  ih  theOi 
cafes  without  proof?  Tbea,  I  affirm,  It  i$ 
^liafiy  i}nreaf6nable  to  believe  in  any  caCii 
mth^prpof.  jQuf  isdief  in  either  cafe  if 
unavdfdabie, '  :an4'  according  to  the  law  of 
6ar  naj^iixie ;  -  and  if  r  it  be  iqireaibn^ble  to 
tUiik:  acctoiding  to  the  I^w^  of  our  nature^ 
itis/^uaUy'^msreafcitiabk  to  adhere  to  tht 
feaFth,  m  ^e^notni&ed  wit}\  food/  or  to 
die  when. t^e  hea4  is' ^cpajr^ted from  the 
body.  It  is  ixMeed  eafy  p  affirm  baoLy 
dung,  provided  a, -man  can  i^concile  him^ 
fdf  CO  hypocrify  and  filfehood;  A:  man 
may^iffin^,  4J!iat  he  fees  with  the  foScET  bf 
his  feet,  ^at  he  believes  there  is  ho  ma^ 
tmal  wortd,  that:  He :  difbelifrves  ^  his  own 
cxiftence.  lie  may  as  y^tll  ifay,  that  He 
bdiey^s  djtie  and  tw^  to  be  eq«ud  tot  £bt,  a 
^art  to  be  greater  than  awholei  a  circle  t6 
be  a  triangle,  ind  thit  it  is  -poffible  fpt 
the  fame  thiiig,  &t  the  fame  timci  to  be 
ahd  not  to  be, »  *  •  '     ' 

Biit  it  is  faid,  that  bnr  fcnles  do  often 
hnpttfenpon  lis,  and  that  by  means  of 
Tcafon  we  ar^  enabled  tp  detetSl  the  ihipb* 
fture,  and  to  judgfc  rightly  even  where  our 
fchfcs  giVe  lis  wrong  information ;  that 
therefore  our  belief  in  the  evidence  of 

fenfe 
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fenfe  is  not  iaitindtive  or:  intuitive^  but 
^uch  as  may  be^ther  confiited  or  ccmfinn^ 
ed  by  reaibning.  We  fhall  admowledge, 
that  our  fenfes  do  often  impofe.  upon  us  : 
but  a  little  attmtibn  -wiU  convince  us^  that 
reafon,  though  it  may  be  employed  ia 
correcting  the  prefent  fallaciaus  feniation^ 
by  referring  it  to  a  former  fenfation,  re^ 
ceivedby  us,  or  by  other  men,  is  not  thQ 
tiltimate  judge  in  this  matter ;  for  that  aU 
iuch  rea£bning  is  refolyible  into  this  piin-r 
ciple  of  common  fenfe.  That  thii^s  are 
<what  our  external  fenfes  reprefent  them« 
Dne  inftahce  will  be  fufficicnt  fox  iUuftrarr 
tion  of  this  point. 

.  After,  having  looked  a  moment  at  th9 
fun,  I  fee  a  black,  or  p^haps  a  luminous, 
circle  fwimming  in  the.  ^r,  appsgrently  a( 
the  difta^ce  ^f .  twp  or  thre^  feet  ;ftom  my 
^yes.  That  J  fee  fuch  s,  circle,  is  certain*; 
Jthat  I  believe  I  fee  it,  is  certain ;  t^at  I  be- 
lieve  its  appearance  to  be  owing  to  fomjE( 
caufe,  .IS  alio  certain  : -r^thus  far  th^e  can 
be  no  impofture,  ^d  there  is  no  fuppofik 
iion  of  any.  l^uppofe  from  ^&  appear^ 
.^mce  I  conclude,  that  a  real,  folid,  tan- 
jgible  or  viiible,  round  fubftance,  of  a  black 
pf  yellow  colour,  4s  at^uaHy  j(wimming  i^ 

the 
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the  air  before  me;  in  this  I  {hould  be  mif- 
taken.  How  then  come  I  to  know  that  I 
am  miftaken  ?  I  may  know  this  in  feve- 
ral  ways.  •  i.  I  ftretch  out  my  hand  to 
the  place  where  the  circle  feems  to  be 
floating  in  the  '  air ;  and  having  felt  no- 
thing, I  am  inftantly  convinced,  that  there 
is  no  tangible  fiibftance  in  that  place.  Is 
this  convidHon  dn^  inference '  of  r^afon  ? 
No;  it  Is  a  con  vi6tion- arifing  frbm  our  in- 
nate prdpenfity  to  believe,  that '  things  are 
as  our  ^nfes  reprefent  them.  By  this  in- 
nate or-  inftindlive  propenfity  I  believe,* 
that  vth^  r  to^ch  exifts;  by  the  fame 
prepefifity  I  t>elie\;fe,  that  where  I '  touch' 
notMngi  there  nothing  tangible  doth '  ex- 
ift;-   If  in  the  preftnt  cafe  I  were  fufpi- 

mm  •  •       • 

cioufr  of  the  veracity  of  my  fenfes,  I  fhould 
neithet  believe  Aor  dilbelieve.  2. 1  turn 
my  eyes'  towards  'the  dppofite  quarter  of 
the  heavens ;  and  having  ftill  obferved  the 
fame  circle  floating  before  iliem^  and 
knowing  by  experience,  that  the  motion 
of  bodies  placed  at  a  diftance  from  me 
does  not  follow  or  de^nd  on  the  motion 
of  my  body,  I  conclude,  that  the  appear- 
ance is  owing,  not  to  a  real,  external,  cor- 
poreal objedl,  but  to  fome  diforder  in  my 

I  organ 
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organ  of  fight.  Here  rcafooing  is  employ 
ed :  but  where  does  it  tenxunate  ?     It; .  ter- 
minates in  c?:perience^  which  I  have  ac- 
quired by  mean&  of  my  fei^s.     B^itt.  if:  I. 
believed    them  fallacious),    if   I  believed 
things  to  be  otherwife  than  my  fenfes.  re- 
prefent  them,  I  ihould  never  acquire  «t- 
perience  at  alL         Or,  3.  I  apply,  firft  to 
one  man,  then  to  another,  and  thea  to  a 
third,  who  all  aflure  me,  that  they  per-' 
ceive  no  fuch  circle  floating  in  the  air,  and 
at  the  fame  time  inform  me  of  the  true 
caufe  of  the  appearance.     I  behev^  their 
declaration,  either  becaufe  I  have  ha4  ex- 
perience of  their  veracity,  or  becaafe  I 
have  in  iimate  propcnfity^  to  credit  teiii'* 
mony.     To  gain  experience  implies  a  b^ 
lief  in  the  evidence  of  ienfe,  which  rea- 
foning  cannot  accoimt  for ;  and  a  propcn- 
fity  to  credit  teflimony  previous  to,  ^pe- 
rience  or  reafoning,  is  equally  unaccount- 
able *. So  that,  although  we  acknow- 
ledge fbme  of  our  fenfes,  in  fbme  inilan- 
ces,  deceitful,  our  dete^on  of  the  deceit, 
whether  by  the  evidence  of  our  other  ien- 
fes,  or  by  a  retrofpedl  to  our  paft  expe- 
rience, or  by  our  trufling  to  the  teflimony 

•  See  k£t»  8.  of  this  chapter. 

of 
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of  other  men,  doth  ftill  imply,  that  we 
do  and  mufl  believe  our  fenfes  previoufly 
to  all  reafoning. 

A  human  creature  born  with  a  pren- 
penfity  to  difbelieve  his  fenfes,  would  be 
as  ufelefs  and  helplefs  as  if  he  wanted 
them.  To  his  own  prefervation  he  could 
contribute  nothing ;  and,  after  ages  of  be- 
ing, would  remain  as  deftitute  of  know- 
ledge and  experience,  as  when  he  began 
to  be.  • 

Sometimes  we  feem  to  diftruft  the  evi- 
dence of  our  fenfes,  when  in  reality  we 
only  doubt  whether  we  have  that  evidence 
or  not.  I  may  appeal  to  any  man,  if  he 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  had 
really,  when  awake,  feen  and  converfed 
with  a  ghoft,  whetlier  any  reafoning  woidd 
convince  him  that  it  was  a  deliifion. 
Reafoning  might  lead  him  to  fufpecSl, 
that  he  had  been  dreaming,  and  there- 
fore to  doubt  whether  or  not  he  had  the 
evidence  of  fenfe ;  but  if  he  were  afliu'ed 
that  he  had  that  evidence,  no  arguments 
whatfoever  would  fhake  his  belief. 


I  ^  SECT. 
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a  dioufand  miles  di{):ince,  as  when  I  fit 
and  converfe  with  him  in  the  fame  cham-- 
ber.  An  expert  logician  might  perhaps 
puzzle  me  with  words,  and  propofe  dif- 
ficulties I  could  not  folve :  but  he  might 
as  well  attempt  to  convince  me,  that  I 
do  not  exift,  as  that  I  do  not  feel  what  I 
am  confcious  I  do  feel.  And  if  he  could 
induce  me  to  fufpedl  that  I  may  poflibly 
be  miftaken,  what  ftandard  of  truth  could 
he  propofe  to  me,  more  evident,  and  of 
higher  authority,  than  my  own  feelings  ? 
Shall  I  believe  his  teftimony,  and  difbe- 
lieve  my  own  fenfations  I  'Shall  I  admit 
his  reafons,  becaufe  I  cannot  confute  them, 
although  common  fenfe  tells  me  they  are 
falfc  ?  Shall  I  fiiflfer  the  ambiguities  of 
artificial  language  to  prevail  againft  the 
clear,  the  intelligible,  the  irrefiftible  voice 
of  nature  ? — Am  I  to  judge  of  the  colour- 
ing of  a  flower  by  moonihine,  or  by  the 
light  of  the  fun  ?  Or,  becaufe  I  cannot 
by  candle-light  diftinguifh  green  from 
blue,  Ihall  I  therefore  infer,  that  green 
and  blue  are  tibe  fame  ? 

We  cannot  difbdieve  the  evidence  of 
internal  fenfe,  without  oflering  violetkce 
to  Qur  oature.      And  if  we  be  led  into 

fuch 
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fuch  difbdief  or  diftruft  by  the  ibphiftry 
of  pretended  philofophjersi  we  aft  juft  as 
wifely  as  a  mariaer  wox^ld  do,  who  ihould 
fufier  himfelf  to  be  periuaded,  that  the 
pole-ilar  is  continually  changing  its  place, 

but  that  the  wind  always  blows  from  the 
lame  qtiarter.  Common  fenfe,  or  inftinft, 
which  proi$kpt&[  men  to  tmft  to  thdr.own 
feelinga,  hath  iix  all  ages  continued  the 
fame  :  but  the  ij^t^refts,  piixfuijBs,  and 
abilities  of  philoibphers,  are  fu&eptible  of 
eodlcis  variety;  and  their  theories  vary 
accoodingly.  . 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  theie  c^ 
jefis  and  faculties  of  internal  ienfa|ion  ^pd 
matters  too  evanefcent  to  be  attended  tOy 
oc  dat  their  evidence  i^  too  .weak  to ,  psrb^ 
duce  a  fteady  an^  weli^groiinded  convic-* 
tioa«  They  aiie'  more  neceflary .  to  ou^ 
kajquneis  than^even  the  poii^ers  and  ob^ 
jc&  of  external  ienfe;  ;yea,*  thtytare  no 
kfiiiecefiary  tp;bur  exifience.  What  can 
be  of  greater  confequence  to  man^  than  his 
moral  fentiments,  his  reafon,:  his-memory^ 
his  imaginatioil  i  What  more  interefting, 
than  to  know,  whether  his  notions  of  du- 
ty and  of  truth  be  the  di<£lates  of  his  na- 
ture, that  is,  the  voice  of  God,  or  the  po- 

fitive 
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fitive  luftitutions  of  toefi? '   What  is  it  to 
which  a  wife  man  will  pay  more  altcntipn^ 
than  to  his  reafbn  afid  confciehce^  thofer 
divine  monitors  by  which*  he  is  to  judge 
even  of  religion  itf^^lf,   and  whicli  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  difobey,  though  a;n  angel 
from  IxckveQ  {hoiild  command  him  ?^    The 
generality   of .  mainkind,    howtver   igno- 
rant of  the  received  diftincSBons  capd  ex- 
plications* of  their  interilar  powers,  do  ye^ 
by  their  ccwidu<ft  decU^^,  tfeat  ^hoy  feet 
their  authority,    and  'laeclgiotirkdge  idiesD 
authenticity.     Every  inftance  of  ;^heSaD  bo*? 
ing  gavccncd  T:)y  a, pririci]^  of  ^ moral;  Ob- 
ligation/is  Ja  proof  of  ;this%    They  facticoGe 
an  adtionito  be  lawful  in  th^S^z  oE  iSxaii. 
wlmi  they  are  confciom  6ii*i>  fm^taimk  06 
lawfuh>e&  attending  the  ferfOThiaa^Gcf ati> 
they  believe 'a  xertain  anode  of  x:biidu A  to 
be  incumbentron  thera:inxcrcain4?rrcwnff 
(lances, .  becajife  a  fentiindnt  erf  dut^  ari£b| 
in  ^their  mind,    when    they  .trontempl^ 
that  condu^St  in  relatton  to  .thofe.  circuaa-f 
ftances,-~^' I  ought  to  be  grateful  Jibr  a 
favoTir  received.     Why?     BecaulSe;  niy 
confcience  tells  me  fo/    Horw  do  yoia 
know  that  you  oiight  to   do  that;  trf 
whix:b  y6ur  confcience  enjoins  the.per- 

^*  fonnance  ? 
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fonnance  ?  I  can  give  no  farther  rea- 
fon  for  it ;  but  I  feel  that  fuch  is  my 
duty."  Here  the  inveftig^tion  muft 
flop ;  or,  if  carried  a  little  further,  it 
muft  return  to  this  point :  —  "I  know  that 
"  I  ought  to  (io  what  my  confcience  en- 
"  joins,  becatife  God  is  the  author  of  my 
"  conftitution  ;  and  I  obey  His  will  when 
I  aft  according  to  the  principles  of  my 
conftimtix)n»  Why  do  you  obey  the 
"  will  of  God  ?  Bec^ufe  it  is  my  duty. 
"  How  know  you  that  ?  Becauilb  my 
*'  confcience  tells  me  fo,"  &c. 

If  a  man  were  fceptical  in  this  matter,- 
it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  argument 
to  cure  him.  Such  a  man  could  not  be 
laid  to  have  any  moral  principle  diftindl 
from  the  hope  of  reward,  the  fear  of  pu^ 
oilhment,  or  the  influence  of  cuftom. 
But  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a  moral 
principle  diftindl  from  thofe  motives,  has 
been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  men  of  all 
3ges  and  nations ;  and  indeed  was  never 
denied  or  doubted,  except  by  a  few  meta- 
phyiicians,  who,  through  want  either  of 
fenfe  or  of  honefty,  found  themfelves  dif- 
pofed  to  deny  the  exiftence,  or  queftion 
the  authenticity,   of  our  moral  feelings. 
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In  the  celebrated  difpute  concerning  li-^ 
bcrty  and  neceffity,  the  advocates  for  the 
latter  have    either    maintained,    that  we 
have  no  fenfe  of  moral  liberty  ;   or,  grant- 
ing that  we  have  fiich  a  fenfe,   have  endea- 
voured to  prove  it  fallacious  *,     Now,  if 
we  be  confcious,   that  we  have  a  fenfe  of 
moral  Hberty,  it  is  certainly  3.5  abfiird  to 
argue  againft  the  exiftence  of  that  fenfe,  as 
againft  the  reality  of  any  other  matter  of 
fadl.      And  if  the  real   exiftence  of  this 
fenfe  be  acknowledged,  it  cannot  be  pro-» 
ved  to  be  fallacious  by  any  arguments, 
which  may  not  alfo  be  applied  to  prove 
every  power  of  our  nature  fallacious,  and, 
confequently,  to  Ihow,   that  man  ought 
not  to  believe  any  thing  at  all.     But  more 
of  this  afterwards. 

We  |have  no  other  dlredl  evidence  than 
this  of  confcioufnefs,  or  internal  fenfation, 
for  the  exiftence  and  identity  of  our  owu 
Ibul  "f^     1  exift ;  I  am  the  fame  being  to^ 

4ay 

*  See  EfSkp  on  Moralitj  and  Natural  ReligioOi 
p.  151.  &c. 

+  I  fey,  <f/W(f?  evidence.  But  there  are  not  wanting  0- 
ther  irrefragable,  though  iadired,  evidences  of  the  exift- 
ence of  the  human  fouL    Such  is  that  which  refults  from 
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day  I  was  ycfterday,  and  twenty  years  a- 
go;  this  principle,  or  being,-  within  me, 

that 

a  coonparilbn  of  the  known  qualities  of  matter  with  the 
phenomena  of  animal  motion  and  thought.  The  further 
vrt  carrf  our  inquiries  into  matter,  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced of  its  incapacity  to  begin  motion.  And  as  to 
thought,  and  its  fcTcral  modes,  if  we  think  that  they 
might  be  produced  by  any  poflible  configuration  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  minute  particles  of  matter,  we  form  a 
ibppofition  as  arbitrary,  as  little  warranted  by  experience 
or  eridence  of  any  kind>  and  as  contrary  to  the  rules  that 
determine  us  in  all  our  rational  conjectures,  as  if  we  were 
to  fuppofe,  that  diamonds  might  be  produced  from  the 
iiooke  of  a  candle,  or  that  men  might  grow  like  mu(h* 
rooms  out  of  the  earth.  There  mud  then,  in  all  animals* 
andefpeciallyin  man,  be  a  principle,  not  only  diftindl  and 
different  from  body,  but  in  fome  refpedls  of  a  quite  cpn- 
trary  nature.  To  a(k,  whether  the  Deity,  without  u- 
niting  body  with  fpirit,  could  create  thinking  matter,  is 
juft  fuch  a  queftion,  as,  whether  he  could  create  a  being 
efientially  adive  and  eflentially  inadllve,  capable  of  begin- 
ning motion,  and  incapable  of  beginning  motion,  at  the 
fame  time  :  queftions  which,  if  we  allow  experience  to 
be  a  rational  ground  of  knowledge,  we  need  not  fcruple 
to  aniwer  in  the  negative.  For  thefe  queftions,  accor- 
ding to  the  beft  lights  that  bur  rational  faculties  can  afford, 
feem  to  us  to  refer  to  the  produdtion  of  an  eSedt  as  truly 
impoffible,  as  the  creation  of  round  fquarenefs,  hot  cold, 
black  whitenefs,  or  trlie  falfehood. 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it  is  not  by  this  argument 
that  the  generality  of  mankmd  are  led  to  acknowledge 
the  eziilence  of  their  own  minds.  An  evidence  more  di- 
red,  much  more  obvious,  and  not  lefs  convincing,  every 

man  diicovcrs  in  the  inflin^ive  fuggefllons  of  nature. 

K  2  -We 
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that  thinks  and  a6ls,  is  one  pcmiancnt 
and  individual  principle,  diftincft  from  all 
other  principles,  beings,  or  things;  — 
thefe  are  diclatcs  of  internal  fenfation  na- 
tural to  man,  and  univcrfally  acknowled-^ 

ged; 

We  perceive  the  exigence  of  our  fouls  by  iatuitioa ;  and 
this  I  believe  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  vulgar  per- 
ceive it. .  But  their  convl^iou  is  not  on  that  account  the 
weaker :  on  the  contrary,  they  would  account  the  cnai^ 
mad  who  Ibould  feem  &o  enienain  any  doubt»  on  thi» 
fubje<5l. 

One  of  tbefi^Il  thoughts  that  occur  to  Milton's  Adanoy 
when  "  new-waked  irons  foundeiV  ileep«"  is  to  inquire 
'^fter  the  caufe  of  his  exiHsnce  s 

"  Thou  fan,  fuid  I,  fair  fight  ! 
"  And  thou,  cfilighten'd  earth,  fo  frefli  and  gay  ! 
*'  Ye  hillsi  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plaiiiSy 
**  And,  ye  that  live  and  move i  fair  creatures,  tcll^ 
**  Tell,  If  ye  /aw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  : 
"  Not  of  myfelf ;  by  fbme  great  Maker  then« 
•'  In  goodnefs  and  in  power  pre-eminent. 
•*  Tell  me,  how  I  may  know  him,  how  adore. 
From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  move  and  live. 
And  feel  that  I  am  haprpicr  than  I  know," 

Paradife  Ltfft,  viii.    ayj. 

Of  the  reality  of  his  own  life,  motion,  and  exigence,  it 
b  obfervable  that  he  makes  no  qucftion  ;  and  ind-^ed  ic 
would  have  been  firange  if  he  had.  But  Dryden»  in  his 
opera  called  Tbejiate  tf  Innocence  %  would  needs  attecpp^ 
an  improvement  upon  this  parage ;  and«  to  make  iurer 
work,  obliges  his  hero  to  prove  his  exigence  by  argu- 
ment, before  he  allows  him  to  enter  upon  any  other  ia* 
quirj: 

"  What 
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ged ;  and  they  are  of  fo  great  importance^ 
that  while  we  doubt  of  their  truth,  we  can 
hardly  be  ihterefted  in  any  thing  elfe 
whatfoever.  If  I  were  to  believe,  with  Mr 
Hume,  and  fome  others,  that  my  mind 
is  perpetually  changing,  fo  as  to  become 
every  different  moment  a  different  thing, 
the  remembrance  of  paft,  or  the  anticipa- 
tion of  future  good  or  evil,  could  give 
me  neither  pleafure  nor  pain;  yea,  tho* 
I  were  to  believe,  that  a  cruel  death  would 
certainly  overtake  me  within  an  hour,  I 
fliould  be  no  more  concerned,   than  if  I 

were  told,  that  a  certain  elephant  three 
thouland  years  hence  would  be  facrificed 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Atlas  •  To  a  man 
who  doubts  the  individuality  or  identity 
bf  his  own  mind,  virtue,  truth,  religion, 
good  and  evil,  hope  and  fear,  are  abfo- 
lutely  nothing. 
Metaphyficians  have  taken  fome  pains 

"  What  am  I  ?  or  from  whence  ?  — For  that  I  am 
"  I  know,  hecaufe  I  think  :  but  whence  I  camCi  * 
"  Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be, 
"  What  other  being  can  difclofe  to  me  ?  " 

-//ff  2.  fiefjf  r. 

Dryden,  it  Teems,  had  read  Des  Cartes  ;  but  Milton  had 
ftadied  nature  :  Accordingly  Dryden  fpeaks  like  a  meta*. 
pliyfician>  Milton  like  a  poet  and  philofopher. 

to 
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to  confouad  our  ixatioiis  on  the  fubjedt  of 
identity;   and^   by   eftabliihing  the  Cur-- 
rency  of  certain  ambiguous  phrafes^  have 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  is  now  hardly 
poffible  for  uff  to  explain  thefc  didlates  of 
our  nature,   according  to  common  fenfe 
and  common  experience,  in  fuch  language 
as  fhall  be  liable  to  no  exception.     The 
misfortune  is,   that  many  of  the  words  we 
mufl  ufe,  though  extremely  well  under- 
flood,   are  either  too  fimple  or  too  com- 
plex in  their  meaning,  to  admit  a  logical 
definition ;  fo  that  the  caviller  is  never  at 
a  lofs  for  an  evafive  reply  to  any  thing  we 
may  advance.     But  I  will  take  it  upon  me 
to  affirm,  that  there  are  hardly  any  hu- 
man notions  more  clearly,  or  more  uni- 
verfally  imderftood,  than  thofe  we  enter- 
tain concerning  the  identity  both  of  our- 
felves  and  of  other  things,  however  diffi- 
cult we  may  fometimes  find  it  to  exprefs 
thofe  notions   in  proper  words.     And  I 
will  alfo  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  generality  of  mankind  on 
this  head  are  groimded  on  fuch  evidence, 
that  he  who  refufes  to  be  convinced  by  it, 
adts  irrationally,  and  cannot,  confiftently 
with  fuch  refufal,  believe  any  thing. 

I.  The 
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I.  The  exifiaice  of  our  own  mind,  as 
fomething  diflFerent  and  diftin6l  from  the 
body,  is  univerfally  acknowledged.     I  fay 
univerfally;  having  never  heard  of  any 
nation  of  men  upon  earth,  who  did  not, 
in  dieir  converfation  and  behaviour,  ihow, 
hj  the  plaineft  figns,  that  they  made  this 
diftinclion.     Nay,   fo   ftrongly  are  man- 
kind imprefled  with  it,  that  the  rudeft 
barbarians,  by  their   incantations,    thdr 
funeral  folemnities,  their  traditions  con- 
cerning invifible  beings,  and  their  hopes 
and  opinions  of  a  future  ftate,  feem  to  be 
pcrfiiaded,  that  to  the  exiftence  of  the  foul 
the  body  is  not  at  all  neceflary.    All  phi- 
lofophers,  a  few  Pyrrhonifts  excepted,  have 
acknowledged  the  exiftence  of  the  foul, 
as  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  unqueftionable 
principles  of  human  fcience.   Now  whence 
could  a  notion  fo  imiverfal  arife  ?     Let  us 
examine  our  own  minds,  and  we  fhall  find, 
that  it  could  arife  from  nothing  but  con- 
fcioufnefs,  a  certain  irrefiftible  perfuafion, 
that  we  have  a  fqul  diftindl  from  the  bo- 
dy.   The  evidence  of  this  notion  is  intui- 
tive ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  internal  fenfc* 
Reafoning  can  neither  prove  npr  difprove 
it.      Des    Cartes,    and    his    difciple 

Mal£^ 
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Malebranche^  acknowledge,  that  the 
exiftence  of  the  human  foul  muft  be  be- 
lieved by  all  men,  even  by  thofc  who  can 
bring  themfelves  to  doubt  of  every  thing 
elfe, 

Mr  Simon  Browne  *,  a  learned  and 
pious  clergyman  of  the  laft  age,  is  perhaps 
the  only  perfon  on  record  of  whom  therft 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  he  ferioufly  dif- 
believed  the  exiftence  of  his  own  foul.  He 
imagined,  that  in  confequence  of  an  ex- 
traordinary interpofition  of  divine  power, 
his  rational  foul  was  gradually  annihila- 
ted, and  that  nothing  was  now  left  him, 
but  a  principle  of  aniraa,l  life,  which  he 
held  in  common  with  the  brutes.  But 
where-ever  the,  ft  or  y  of  this  excellent  per- 
fon is  known,  his  unhappy  miftake  will 
be  imputed  to  inadnefs,  and  to  a  deprava- 
tion of  intelle(5l,  as  real,  and  as  extraordi- 
nary, as  if  he  had  difl>elieved  the  exift- 
ence of  his  body,  or  the  axioms  of  ma-- 
thematics. 

z.  That  the  tliinking  principle,  which 
we  believe  to  be  within  us,  continues  the 
fame  through  life,  is  equally  fclf-evident, 

•  Sec  his  affixing  ftory  in  the  Adventurer,  voK  3*  • 

and 
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and  equally  agreeable  to  the  xmiverfal  con- 
fent  of  mankind.  If  a  man  were  to  fpeak 
and  a(^  in  the  evening,  as  if  he  believed 
himfelf  to  have  become  a  different  perfon 
liflce  the  morning,  the  whole  world  would 
pronounce  him  in  a  ftate  of  infanity.  Were 
we  to  attempt  to  difbelieve  our  own  iden- 
tity, we  fhould  labour  in  vain ;  we  could 
as  eafily  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  it 
is  poiUble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be.  But  there  is  no  reafon  to  think, 
that  this  attempt  was  ever  made  by  any 
man,  not  even  by  Mr  Hume  himfelf; 
though  that  author,  in  his  Treatife  of 
Human  Nature,  hath  aflerted,  yea,  and 
proved,  (according  to  his  notions  of  proof), 
diat  the  human  foul  is  perpetually  chan- 
ging ;  being  nothing  but  "  a  bundle  of 
"  perceptions,  that  fucceed  each  other 
"  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  arc 
"  (as  he  chufes  to  exprefs  it)  in  a  perpe- 
"  tual  flux  *."  He  might  as  eafily,  and 
as  decifively,  with  equal  credit  to  his  own 
underftanding,  and  with  equal  advantage 
to  the  reader,  by  a  method  of  reafoning 

^  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  438.  dec. 
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no  IdS  philofophical,  and  widi  the  fame 
degree  of  difcretion  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
have  attacked  the  axioms  of  mathema- 
tics, and  produced  a  formal  and  ferious 
confutation  of  them.  In  explaining  the 
evidence  on  which  we  believe  our  own 
identity,  it  is  riot  neceflary,  that  I  fliould 
here  examine  his  arguments  againft  that 
belief :  firft,  beeaufe  the  pdint  in  queftion 
is  felf-evident,  alid  therefore  all  reafoning 
on  the  other  fide  unphilofophical  and  irra- 
tional ;  and,  fecondly,  beeaufe  I  fhall  af- 
terwards prove,  that  fome  of  Mr  Hume's 
fiirft  principles  are  inconceivable  and  im- 
pofUble ;  and  that  this  very  notion  of  his 
concerning  identity,  when  fairly  dated,  is 
abfurd  and  felf-contradi6tery. 

It  has  been  afked,  how  we  can  pretend 
to  have  full  evidence  of  our  identity,  when 
of  identity  itfelf  we  are  fo  far  fixjm  having 
a  diftin^t  notion,  that  we  cannot  define  it. 
It  might  with  as  good  reafon  be  afked, 
how  we  come  to  believe  that  two  and  two 
arc  equal  to  four,  or  that  a  circle  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  triangle,  fince  we  cannot  de^ 
fine  either  equality  or  diverfity: — why  we 
believe  in  oui-  own  exiftence,  fince  we  can- 
not 


TOt  dbficfe  ^ftaice : — why,  in'  a  word> 
the  v^lr  believe  aby  thing  at  all,  {ince 
they  know  nothing  about  the  rules  of  de* 
finition,  and  hardly  ever  attempt  it.  In 
fad,  we  have  nuqaberlefs  ideas  that  admit 
not  of  definition^  and  yet  concerning 
which  we  may  argue,  and  believe,  and 
know,  with  the  utmoft  cleamefs  and  cer- 
tainty. To  define  heat  or  cold,  identitjr 
or  diverfity^  red  or  white,  an  ox  or  an  afs, 
would  puzzle  all  the  Ic^cians  on  earth ; 
yet  nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more  cer*- 
tain,  than  many  of  our  judgements  con- 
cerning thofe  obje(fl&.  The  rudeft  of  the 
vulgar  know  mofl  perfedlly  what  they 
mean,  when  they  fay.  Three  months  ago 
I  was  at  fuch  a  town,  and  have  ever  fince 
been  at  home :  and  the  conviftion  they 
have  of  the  truth  of  this  proportion  is 
founded  on  the  beft  of  evidence,  namely, 
on  that  of  internal  fenfe ;  in  which  all 
men,  by  the  law  of  their  nature,  do  and 
muft  implicidy  believe. 

It  has  been  aiked,  whether  this  conti- 
nued confciouihefs  of  our  being  always 
the  fame,  does  not  conilitute  our  famene& 
or  identity.  No  more,  I  fhould  anfwer, 
than  our  perception  of  truth,  light,  or 

L  2  coid^ 
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cold,  is  £he  efficient  caixfe  of  truth,  light, 
or  cold.  Our  identity  is  perceived  by  con- 
fcioufnefs ;  but  confcioufhefs  is  as  differ^ 
ent  from  identity,  as  the  underftanding 
is  different  from  truth,  as  paft  events  are 
different  from  memory,  as  colours  frona 
the  power  of  feeing.  Confcioufnefs  of  i- 
dentity  is  fo  far  from  conftituting  identity, 
that  it  prefuppofes  it.  An  animal  might 
continue  the  fame  being,  and  yet  not  be 
confcious  of  its  identity  ;  which  is  proba- 
bly the  cafe  ^ith  many  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion ;  nay,  which  is  often  the  cafe  v^rith 
man  himfelf.  When  we  fleep  without 
dreaming,  or  fall  into  a  fainting  fit  *^  or 

rave 

*  The  fdllowmg  cafe,  which  M.  Crozai  gave  in  to  the 

Academy  of  Sciences,  is  the  moft  extraordinary  inftancq 
of  interrupted  confcioufnefs  I  have  ever  heard  of.  A 
nobleman  of  Laufanne,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  a  fer* 
vant,  fuddenly  loft  his  ipeech  and  all  his  fenfes.  Differ-* 
•nc  remedies  were  tried  without  e£fedl  for  fix  moqths ;  du« 
ring  all  which  time  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  fleep,  or 
deliquium,  with  various  fymptoms  at  different  periods, 
.  which  are  particularly  fpecified  in  the  narration.  At  laft, 
after  fome  chirurgical  operations,  at  the  end  of  fix  months 
his  fpeech  and  fenfes  were  fuddenly  reftored.  When  l^e 
recovered,  the  fame  iervant  to  whom  ~  he  had  been  gt* 
vmg  orders  when  he  was  firft  feised  with  the  diftemper, 
Jiappeniflg  to  be  in  the  room,  he  aflced  wh^ei;  he  ha^ 
executed  his  commiflion ;  not  beingienfible,  it  feems,  that 

any 
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rave  in  a  fever,  and  often  too  in  onr  ordi- 
nary dreams,  we  iofe  all  fenfe  of  our  iden- 
tity, and  yet  never  conceive  that  our  i- 
deatity  has  fuflfered  any  interruption  or 
change :  the  moment  we  awake  or  reco- 
ver, we  are  confcious  that  we  are  the  fame 
individual  beings  we  were  before. 

Many  doubts  and  difficulties  have  been 
ftartcd  about  om*  manner  of  conceiving 
identity  of  perfon  under  a  change  of  £ub- 
ftance.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  Athenians  ftill 
prcferved  the  cuftom  of  lending  every 
year  to  Delos  the  fame  galley  which,  a- 
bout  a  thoufand  years  before,  had  brought 
Thefeus  and  his  company  from  Crete; 

any  interval  of  time,  except  perhaps  a  very  (hort  one, 
had  elapfed  during  his  illnefs.     He  lived  ten  years  after, 
and  died  of  another  difeafe.     See  VHiftoire  de  V Acade- 
me Royale  d$s  Sciences ^  pour  Pannie  17 19,  p.  28.     Van 
Swieten  alfo  relates  this  ftory  in  his  commentaries  on 
Bocrhaave*s  aphorifms,   under  the  head   Apoplexy,     I* 
mention  it  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  reader's   amufe- 
mcnt  (  he  may  coofider  the  evidence,  and  then  be]iev» 
or  dKbelieve  as  he  pleafes.     But  that  confcioufnefs  may 
be  interrupted  by  a  total  deliquium,  without  any  change 
m  oar  notions  of  our  own  identity,  I  know  by  my  own 
eiperience.     I  am  therefore  fully  perfuaded,  diat  the  i- 
dcnuty  of  this  fubftance,  which  I  call  my  foul,  may  con- 
tinne  even  when  I  am  unconfcious  of  it ;  and  if  foraihort* 
tr  fpace*  why  not  for  a  longer  i 

and 
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and  that  it  dien  niod  to  be  a^licftiOa  m 
the  fchools,  how  this  could  be  the  {kme 
veflel,  when  every  part  of  its  materials 
had  been  changed  oftener  than  onte  ^* 
It  is  a&ed^  how  a  tree  can  be  accoiuited 
the  fame,  when,  from  a  plant  of  an  inch 
long,  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet;  and  ho w  identity  can  be  afcribed  to 
the  human  body,  iince  its  |>arts  aiie  coiiti^ 
nually  changing,  fo  that  not  one  particle 
of  the  body  I  now  hare,  belonged  to  the 
body  I  had  twenty  years  ago. 

It  were  well,  if  .raetaphyficians  would 
think  xnore  and  fpeak  le£s  on  thefe  fob- 
jedls  :  they  would  then  find,  that  the  dif-* 
ficulties  fo  much  complained  of  are  far 
ther  verbal  than  real.  Was  there  a  fingle 
Athenian,  who  did  not  know  in  what  rcr- 
fpe(5ts  the  galley  of  Thefeus  continued  the 
fame,  and  in  what  refpedls  it  was  chan- 
ged ?  It  was  the  fame  in  refpedl  of  its 
name,  its  deftination,  its  ihape  perhaps, 
and  fize,  and  fome  other  particulars ;  in 
refped  of  its  fubftance,  it  was  altogether 
different.  And  when  one  party  in  the 
fchools  maintained,  that  it  was  the  fame, 
and  the  other,  that  it  was  ndt  the  fame^ 

•  Flatarch.  in  Thcfiw.    Fl^tKh  in  Phud^iue. 
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iskQ  the  difierence  between  them  was  this^ 
that  the  one  uied  the  vrord  fame  vet  one 
lenfe,  and  the  other  in  another. 

The  identity  of  vegetables  is  as  eafily 
toncdved.  No  man  imagines,  that  the 
plant  of  an  indi  long  is  the  fame  in  fub« 
ftance  with  the  tree  of  fifty  feet.  The 
latter  is  by  the  vulgar  fbppofed  to  retain 
itll  the  fubflance  of  the  former,  but  with 
the  addition  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
adventitious  matter.  Thus  far,  and  no 
fiuthcr,  do  they  luppofe  the  fubftance  of 
the  tree  to  continue  the  fame.  They  call 
it,  however,  the  fame  tree ;  aiKl  the  fame 
it  is,  in  many  refpedb,  which  to  every 
perfon  of  common  ienfe  are  obvious  e- 
nough,  though  not  eaiily  expreiled  in  un* 
tatceptionable  language.. 

Of  the  changes  made  in  the  human  bo* 
dy  by  attrition,  the  vulgar  have  no  no- 
don.  They  believe  the  fubftance  of  a 
full-grown  body  to  continue  the  fame, 
notwithftanding  its  being  fometimes  fat- 
ter and  fometimes  leaner ;  even  as  they 
fuppoie  the  fubftance  of  a  wall  to  be  the 
fame  before  and  after  it  is  plaiftered. 
They  therefore  do  not  afcribe  to  it  identi- 
ty of  pcrfbn  and  diverfity  of  fubftance, 

but 
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but  a  real  and  proper  identity  both  of  fub* 
dance  and  perfon.  Of  the  identity  of  the 
body  while  increaiing  in  flature,  they  con- 
ceive, nearly  in  the  fame  way,  as  of  the 
identity  of  vegetables :  they  know  in  what 
refpedb  it  continues  the  fame,  and  in 
what  refpedb  it  becomes  different ;  there 
is  no  confufion  in  their  notions ;  they  ne- 
ver fuppofe  it  to  be  different  in  thofe  re- 
fpedls  in  which  they  know  it  to  be  the 
fame. 

When  philofbphers  fpeak  of  the  identi- 
ty of  the  human  body,  they  mud  mean, 
not  that  its  fubftance  is  the  fame,  for  this 
they  fay  is  perpetually  changing ;  but  that 
it  is  the  fame,  in  refpedl  of  its  having 
been  all  along  animated  with  the  fame  vi- 
tal and  thinking  principle,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  fame  name,  marked  with  the  fame 
or  iimilar  features,  placed  in  the  fame  re- 
lations of  life,  &c.  —  It  muft  be  obvious 
to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  difficul- 
ties attending  this  fubjedl  arife  not  from 
any  ambiguity  or  intricacy  in  our  notions 
or  judgements,  for  thefe  are  extremely 
clear,  but  from  our  way  of  exprefling 
them  :  the  particulars  in  which  an  objedl 
continues  the  fame,  are  often  fo  blended 

with 
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with  thofe  in  which  it  has  become  differ- 
ent, that  we  cannot  find  proper  words  for 
marking  the  diftin<5lion,  and  therefore 
mull  have  recourfe  to  tedious  and  oblcure 
circumlocutions. 

But  whatever  judgements  we  form  of 
the  identity  of  corporeal  objedls,  we  can- 
not from  them  draw  any  inference  con- 
ceming  the  identity  of  our  mind.  We 
cannot  afcribe  extenfion  or  folidity  to  the 
foul,  far  lefs  any  increafe  or  diminution  of 
folid  or  extended  parts.  Here,  therefore, 
there  is  no  ground  for  diftinguifhing  di- 
verfity  of  fubftance  from  identity  of  per-' 
fon.  Our  foul  is  the  very  fame  being 
now  it  was  yefterday,  laft  year,  twenty 
years  ago.  This  is  a  di<Slate  of  common 
fenfe,  an  intuitive  trutli,  which  all  man- 
kind, by  the  law  of  their  nature,  do  and 
muft  believe,  and  the  contrary  of  which 
is  inconceivable.  Wc  have  perhaps  chan- 
ged many  of  our  principles  ;  we  may  have 
acquired  many  new  ideas  and  notions, 
and  loft  many  of  thofe  we  once  had  ;  but 
that  the  fubftance,  efTence,  or  perfonality, 
of  the  foul,  has  fufFered  any  change,  in- 
creafe, or  diminution,  we  never  have  fup- 
pofed,  nor  can  fuppofe.      New  faculties 

M  have 
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have  perhaps  appeared,  with  which  we 
were  formerly  unacquainted  ;  but  thefe 
we  cannot  conceive  to  have  affe&ed  the 
identity  of  the  foul,  any  more  than  learn*- 
ing  to  write,  or  to  play  on  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument,  is  conceived  to  afFeifl  the  iden- 
tity of  the  hand ;  or  than  the  perception 
of  harmony  tlie  firft  time  one  hears  mu- 
fic,  is  conceived  to  acScd  the  identity  of 
the  ear  *. 

But  if  we  perceive  our  identity  by  con- 
fcioufnefs,  and  if  the  adls  of  confciouihefs 
by  which  we  perceive  it  be  interrupted, 

*  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  excellent 
poem,  written  by  an  author,  wbofe  genius  and  virtue 
were  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature  s 

Am  I  but  what  I  feem,  mere  flefli  and  blood, 
A  branching  channel*  and  a  mazy  flood  f 
The  purple  ftream,  that  through  my  yeflels  glides, 
Dull  and  unconfclous  flows  like  common  tides. 
The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  ftray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  M  more  than  they. 
This  frame  compacted  with  tranfcendcnt  (kill. 
Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will, 
NuiTcd  from  the  fruitful  glebe  like  yonder  tree. 
Waxes  and  wades  :  I  call  it  mine  not  mb. 
New  matter  ftilj  the  mouldering  raafs  fullains  j 
The  manfion  changed,  the  tenant  ftill  remains, 
And,  from  the  fleeting  ftream  repaired  by  food, 
Di(lin<5t,  as  is  the  fwtmm^r  from  the  flood/? 
RBUTHNOT.    Scc  Dodjlcfs  MUftm^  vqL  I. p.  x8a. 
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haw  can  we  know  that  onr  identity  is  not 
interrupted  ?  I  anfwer,  The  law  of  our 
nature  detennines  us,  whether  we  will  or 
not,  to  believe  that  we  continue  the  fame 
thinking  heings.  .  The  interruption  of 
confcioufnefs,  whether  more  or  lefs  fre- 
quent, makes  no  change  in  this  belief. 
My  perception  of  the  vifible  creation  is  e- 
veiy  moment  intanrupted  by  the  winking 
of  my  eyes.  Am  I  therefore  to  believe, 
that  the  vifible  univerfe,  which  I  this  mo- 
ment perceive,  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
vifibk univerfe I  perceived  laft  moment? 
Then  mufl  I  alfo  believe,  that  the  exift* 
cncc  of  the  tiniverfe  depends  on  the  mo- 
tion of  my  eye-lids  ;  and  that  the  muf- 
cles  which  move  them  have  the  power  of 
creating  and  annihilating  worlds. 

To  conclude :  That  our  foul  exifts,  and 
continues  through  life  the  fiime  individual 
being,  is  a  di<5late  of  common  fenfe;  a 
truth  which  the  law  of  our  nature  renders 
it  impoffible  for  us  to  difbelieve  ;  and  in 
regard  to  which,  we  cannot  fuppofe  our- 
felves  in  an  error,  without  fuppofing  our 
faculties  fallacious,  and  confequently  dif- 
claiming  all  conviction,    and  all  certainty, 
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and  difavowing  the  diftindlion   between 
truth  and  falfehood. 


SECT.         IV. 
Of  the  Evidence  of  Memory. 

^T^HE  evidence  of  memory  commands 
our  belief  as  effedhially  as  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe.  I  cannot  poffibly  doubt, 
with  regard  to  any  of  my  tranfadlions  of 
yefterday  which  I  now  remember,  whether 
I  performed  them  or  not.  That  .1  dined 
to-<lay,  and  was  in  bed  laft  night,  is  as 
certain  to  me,  as  that  I  at  prefent  fee  the 
colour  of  this  paper.  If  we  had  no  me- 
mory, knowledge  and  experience  would 
be  impoflible  ;  and  if  we  had  any  tenden- 
cy to  diftruft  our  memory,  knowledge  and 
experience  would  be  of  as  little  ufe  in  di- 
recting our  condudl  and  fentiments,  as 
our  dreams  now  are.  Sometimes  we  doubt, 
whether  in  a  particular  cafe  we  exert  me- 
mory or  imagination ;  and  our  belief  is 
fufpended  accordingly  :  but  no  fooner  do 
we  become  confcious,  that  we  remembery 
than  convidlion  inftantly  takes  place  ;  we 

fay. 
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fay,  I  am  certain  it  was  fo,   for  now  I  re- 
member I  was  an  eye-witnefs. 

But  who  is  it  that  teacheth  the  child  to 
believe,   that  yefterday  he  was  punifhed^ 
becaufe  he  remembers  to  have  been  pu- 
nifhed  yefterday  ?      Or,   by   what   argu- 
ment will  you  convince  him,   that,   not- 
withftanding  his  remembrance,   he  ought 
not  to  believe  that  he  was  puniflied  yefter- 
day,  becaufe  memory  is  fallacious  ?     The 
matter  depends  not  on  education  or  rea- 
foning.     We  truft  to  the  evidence  of  me- 
mory,   becaufe  we  cannot  help  trufting 
to  it.     The  fame  Providence  which  endued 
us  with   memory,    without   any  care  of 
ours,    endued  us  alfo  with  an  inftin<Slive 
propenfity  to  believe  in  it,   previoufly  to 
all  reafoning  and  experience.     Nay,    all 
reafoning  fuppofeth  the  teftimony  of  me- 
mory to  be  authentic  :   for,  without  truft- 
ing implicitly  to  this  teftimony,  no  train 
of  reafoning    could    be  profecuted ;    we 
could  never  be  convinced,   that  the  con- 
clufion  is  fair,   if  we  did  not  remember  the 
feveral  fteps  of  the  argimient,    and  if  we 
were  not  certain  that  this  remembrance  is 
not  fallacious. 

The  diverlities  of  memory  in   different 

men 
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men  are  very  remarkable  ;  and  in  riie  lame 
man  the  remembrance  of  fome  things  is 
more  lafting,  and  more  lively,  than  that 
of  others.  Some  of  the  ideas  of  memory 
fccm  to  decay  gradually  by  length  of  time ; 
fo  that  there  may  be  fome  things  which  I 
diftindtly  remembered  feven  years  ago, 
but  which  at  prefent  i  remember  very  im- 
perfcdlly,  and  which  in  feven  years  more 
(if  I  live  fo  long)  I  fhali  have  utterly  for- 
gotten. Hence  fome  have  been  led  to 
think,  that  the  evidence  of  memory  decays 
gradually,  from  abfolute  certainty,  through 
all  the  degrees  of  probability,  down  to 
that  fufpenfe  of  judgement  which  we  call 
doubt.  They  fcem  to  have  imagined,  that 
the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  in  fome  fort  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  eftablifhment  of  belief.  Nay, 
one  author  *  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  belief  is  nothing  elfe  but  this  vivacity 
of  ideas ;  as  if  we  never  bcKeved  what  we 
have  no  lively  conception  of,  nor  doubt- 
ed of  any  thing  of  which  we  have  a  lively 
conception.  But  this  do<flrine  is  fo  ab- 
furd,  that  it  hardly  deferves  a  ferious  con- 
futation. I  have  a  much  more  lively  idea 
of  Don  Quixote  than  of  the  prefent  King 

•  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i,p.  172. 
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<rf  Pmffia  J  and  yfit  I  believe  that  th^  lat^ 
terdoes  exift,  and  that  die  former  never 
did.    When  I  was  a  fchoolboy,   I  read  an 
abridgement  of  die  hiftory  of  Robinfon 
Crufoe,  and  firmly  believed  every  word  of 
it ;  fince  I  ^ew  up,   I  have  read  that  in- 
genious work  at  large,  and  confequendy 
have  a  much  livelier  conception  of  it  than 
before  ;   yet  now  I  believe  the  whole  to  be 
a  fidion.      Some  months  ago,  I  read  the 
Treatifc  of  Human  Nature^  and  have  at  pre- 
fent  a  pretty  clear  remembrance  of  its  con-^ 
tents;     but  I  ihall   probably   forget  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  a  Ihort  time.     When 
this  happens,  I  ought  not^   according  to 
Mr  Hume's  theory,  to  believe  that  I  ever 
read  it.     As  long,   however,  as  my  facul- 
ties remain    unimpaired,    I   fear   I    fhall 
hardly  be  able  to  bring  myfelf  to  this  pitch 
of  fcepticifm.     No,  no  ;   I  flxall  ever  have 
good  reafon  to  remember  J  read  that  book, 
however  imperfe(5l  my  remembrance  may 
be,  and  however  little  ground  I  may  have 
to  congratulate  myfelf  upon  my  acquaint- 
ance with  it. 

The  vivacity  of  a  perception  does  not 
feem  neceflary  to  our  belief  of  the  exift?^ 
f  nee  of  the  objedl  perceived,     I  fee  a  town 

afar 
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afar   ofF;    its   vifible    magnitude    is   not 
more  than  an   inch  fquare,    arid  confe- 
quently   my   perception  of  it   is   neither 
lively  nor  diflinft ;  and  yet  I  as  firmly  be- 
lieve that  town  to  exift,   as  if  I  were  in  the 
centre  of  it.     I  fee  an  objeA  in  motion  on 
the  top  of  yonder  hill ;    I  cannot  difcem. 
whether  it  be  a  man,  or  a  horfe,  or  both  j 
I  therefore  exert  no  belief  in  regard  to  the 
clafs  or  fpecies  of  objedls  to  which  it  be- 
longs,  but  I  believe  with  as  much  afRi- 
i'ance  that  it  exifts,    as  if  I  iaw  it  diftindlly 
in  all  its  parts  and  dimenfions.     We  have 
never  any  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  an  ob- 
jeifl  fo  long  as  we  are  fure.  that  we  perceive 
it  by  our  fenfes,  whether  the  perception 
be  ftrong  or  weak,   diftincfl  or  confiiied  ; 
but  whenever  we  begin  to  doubt,  whether 
the  objedl  be  perceived  by  our  fenfes,   or 
whether  we  only  imagine  that  we  perceive 
it,    then  we  likewife  begin  to  doubt  of  its. 
exiftence. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  applicable  to  me- 
mory. I  faw  a  certain  obje(5l  Ibme  years 
ago  ;  my  remembrance  of  it  is  lefs  dif^ 
tiridl  now  dian  it  was  the  day  after  I  faw 
it ;  but  I  believe  the  evidence  of  my  me- 
mory as  much  at  prefent  a&I  did  th^i,  in 

regard 
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regard  to  all  the  parts  of  it  which  I  now 
am  confcious  that  I  remember.  Let  a  paft 
event  be  ever  £0  remote  in  time,  if  I  am 
conlcious  that  I  remember  it,  I  ftill  be- 
lieve, with  equal  aflurance,  that  this  e- 
vcnt  did  once  take  place :  for  what  is  me- 
mory, but  a  confcioufhefs  of  our  having 
formerly  done  or  perceived  fbmething  ? 
And  if  it  be  true,  that  fomething  is  per- 
ceived or  done  at  this  prefent  moment,  it 
will  always  be  true,  that  at  this  moment 
that  thing  was  perceived  or  done.  The 
evidence  of  memory  does  not  decay  in 

proportion  as  the  ideas  of  memory  be- 
come lels  lively ;  as  long  as  we  are  con- 
fcious that  we  remember^  fo  long  will  the 
evidence  attending  that  remembrance  pro- 
duce abfolute  certainty  ;  and  abfolute  cer- 
tainty admits  not  of  degrees.  Indeed,  as 
was  already  obferved,  when  remembrance 
becomes  fo  obfcure,  th,at  we  are  at  a  lofs 
to  determine  whether  "we  remember  or  only 

imagine  an  event,  in  this  cafe  belief  will 
be  fufpended  till  we  become  certain  whe- 
ther we  remember  or  not ;  whenever  we 
become  certain  that  we  do  remember,  con- 
ridion  inflantly  arifeth. 
Some  have  luppofed,   that  the  evidence 

N  of 
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of  memory  is  liable  to  become  ambiguous^ 
becaufe  we  are  not  well  enough  acquaint- 
ed with    the  difference  between  memory 
and  imagination,  to  be  able  at  all  times 
to  determine  with  certainty,   whether  the 
one  or  the  other  be  exerted  in  regard  to 
the  events  or  fa€ls  we  may  have  occaiion 
to  contemplate.      '*  Yqu   fay,  that  while 
"  you  only  imagine  an  event,   you  nei- 
"  ther  believe  nor  difbelieve  the  exiftencc 
"  or  reality  of  it ;  but  that  as  foon  as  you 
"  become  coofcious  that  you  remember 
*'  an  event,  you   inftantly   believe  it    tq 
"  have  been  real.      You  muft  then  know 
*'  with   certainty   the  difference   between 
memory  and  imagination,    and  be  able 
to  tell  by  what  marks  you  diftinguifli 
the  operations  of  the  former  from  tliole 
of  the  latter.     If  you  cannot  do  this, 
you  may  n^iflake  tlie  one  for  the  other, 
and  think  that  you  imagine  when  you 
really  remember^    und   tliat  you   rentcm" 
ber  when  you  only  imagine.     That  be- 
lief, therefore,  muft  be  very  precarious 
^'  and  ambiguous,   which  is  built  upqn 
the  evidence  of  memory,  fince  this  e- 
vidence  is  fo  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
t%  the  yifipnary   exhibitions   of  imagina- 
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"  tion,  whichj  by  your  own  acknow- 
**  ledgement,  can  never  conftitute  a  fdun- 
"  dation  for  true  rational  belief."  This 
is  an  objedlion  according  to  the  metaphy- 
fical  mode,  which,  without  confulting  ex- 
perience, is  fatisfied  if  a  few  plaufible 
wonk  can  be  put  together  in  the  form  of 
an  argument :  but  this  objection  will  havd 
no  credit  with  thofe  who  acknowledge  ul- 
timate inftindlive  principles  of  convidtion^ 
and  who  have  more  faith  in  their  own 
feelings  than  iil  the  lubtleties  of  logic. 

It  is  certain  the  vulgar  are  not  able  to 
give  a  fatisfadlory  account  of  the  differ- 
ence between  memory  and  imagination ; 
even  philofophers  have  not  been  fo  fucceflP- 
ful  as  could  have  been  wifhed,  in  their 
attempts  to  illuftrate  this  point.  Mr 
Hume  tells  us,  that  ideas  of  memory  are 
diftingmfhed  from  thofe  of  imagination 
by  the  fuperiof  vivacity  of  the  former  *. 
This  may  fometimes,  but  cannot  always, 
be  true  :  fox  ideas  of  imagination  are  oft 
miftaken  for  objedls  of  fenfe ;  ideas  of  me- 
mory never.  The  former,  therefore^  muft 
often  be  more  lively  than  the  latter  j  for, 

•  Trcatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  i53« 
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according  to  Mr  Hume's  own  account; 
all  ideas  are  weaker  than  imprefTions  ^. 
Dreaming  perfons,  lunatics,  ft^c-player&^ 
enthufiafts,  and  all  who  are  agitated  by 
fear,  or  other  violent  paflions,  are  apt  to 
miftake  ideas  of  imagination  for  real 
things,  and  the  perception  of  thofe  ideas 
for  real  fenfation.  And  the  fame  thing  is 
often  experienced  by  perfons  of  ftrong 
fancy,  and  great  fenfibility  of  temper,  at 
a  time  when  they  are  not  troubled  with 
any  temporary  fits  of  irrationality  or  vio- 
lent paflion. 

But  whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in 
defining  or  defcribing  memory,  fo  as  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  imagination,  we  are 
never  at  any  lofs  about  our  own  meaning, 
.  when  we  fpeak  of  remembering  and  of  i- 
magining.  We  all  know  what  it  is  to  re- 
member, and  what  it  is  to  imagine:  a 
retrofpecSl  to  former  experience  always  at- 
tends the  exertions  of  memory,  but  thofe 
of  imagination  are  not  attended  with  any 
fuch  retrofpedl.  I  remember  to  have  feen 
a  lion,  and  I  can  imagine  an  elephant  or 
centaur,  which  I  have  never  feen.  Every 
body  who  ufes  theft  words  knows  very 

*  Trcadic  of  Httman  Nature,  vol.  i*  p.  41. 
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3??cll  what  they  m?an ^  whether  he  be  able 
to  explain  his  meaning  by  other  words  or 
not.     The  truth  is,  that  when  we  remem- 
ber, Yfe  generally  know  that  we  remem- 
ber ;    when  we    imagine,    we    generally 
know  that  we  imagine  :  fuch  is  our  con- 
ilitution.     We  therefore  do  not  fuppofc 
the  evidence  of  memory  ambiguous,  al- 
though we  may  be  at  a  lois  to  explain 
the  difference  between  that  faculty  and  i- 
ma^nation :    this   difference  is  perfe<flly 
known  to  every,  man  by  experience,  tho' 
perhaps  no  man  can  fully  exprefs  it  in 
words.     There  are  many  things  very  fa- 
miliar to  us,  which  we  have  no  words  to 
exprefs.    I  cannot  defcribe  or  define,  either 
a  red  colour,  which  I  know  to  be  a  fimple 
objeft,  or  a  white  colour,  which  I  know 
to  be  a  compofition  of  feven  colours  :  but 
will  any  one  hence  infer,  that  L  am  igno- 
rant of  their  difference,  fo  as  not  to  know^ 
when  I  look  on  ermine,   whether  it  be 
white  or  red  ?     Let  it  not  then  be  faid, 
that  becaufe  I  cannot  define  memory  and 
imagination,  therefore  I  am  ignorant  of 
their  difference  :  I,  and  every  perfon  of  a 
found  mind,  know  their  difference,  and 
can  with  certainty  determine,  when  it  is 

that 
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another.  And  I  prefumc  the  reader  will 
be  of  my  opinion ;  for,  in  all  my  inter- 
comie  with  others,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  my  own  mind,  I  ha^e  ne-- 
ver  found  any  reafon  to  think,  that  it  is 
podible  for  a  human,  or  for  a  rational 
creature,  to  conceive  a  thing  beginning 
to  exift,  and  proceeding  from  no  caufe. 

I  pronounce  it  therefore  to  be  an  axiom^ 
clear,  certain,  and  undeniable.  That 
**  whatever  beginneth  to  exifl,  proceedeth 
"  from  fome  caufe."  I  cannot  bring  my-r 
felf  to  think,  that  the  reverfe  of  any  geo-« 
metrical  axiom  is  mpre  abfiird  than  the 
reverfe  of  this;  and  therefore  I  am  as 
certain  of  the  truth  of  this,  as  I  can  be  of 
the  truth  of  the  others  and  cannot,  with- 
out contradidling  myfelf,  and  doing  vio-i 
lence  to  my  nature,  even  attempt  jto  ben 
lieve  otherwife. 

Whether  this  maxim  be  intuitive  or  dc-« 
monflrable,  may  perhaps  admit  of  fome 
difpute ;  but  the  determination  of  that 
point  will  not  in  the  leaft  aflPedl  the  truth 
of  the  maxim.  If  it  be  demonftrable,  w« 
can  then  aflign  a  reafon  for  our  belief  of 
it :  if  it  be  intuitive,  it  is  on  the  fame 
footing  with  other  intuitive  axioms ;  that 

is. 
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fure,  and  that  the  window  is  fecured  oa 
the  infide  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  can- 
not be  opened  from  without,  I  examinq 
the  walls ;  it  is  evident  nO  bre^^ch  has  been 
made ;  and  there  is  but  one  door  to  the 
apartment.  What  fhall  I  think  ?  If  the 
fervant's  report  be. true,  and  if  the  book 
haye  not  been  brought  by  any  vifible  a- 
gent,  it  muft  have  come  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  by  the  interpofition  of  fbme  in- 
vifible  caufe ;  for  ftill  I  muft  repeat,  that 
without  fame  caufe  it  could  not  pofTibly 
have  come  hither* 

Let  the  reader  confider  the  cafe,  and  deli- 
berate with  himfelf  whether  I  h^ve  thought 
^rationally  on  this  QccajQon,  or  expreffed 
myfelf  too  ftrongly,  when  I  fpoke  of  the 
impoflibility  of  a  book  appearing  in  my 
chamber  without  fpme  caufe  of  its  appear- 
ance, either  vifible  or  invifible,  I  would 
not  willingly  refer  fuch  a  phenomenon  to 
^  miracle ;  but  ftill  a  miracle  is  poflible ; 
whereas  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  that 
this  could  have  happened  without  a  caufe ; 
at  leaft  it  feems  to  me  to  be  as  impoflible, 
as  that  a  part  fhould  be  greater  than  the 
whole,  or  that  things  equal  to  one  and 
the  fftmc  thing  fhould  be  imequal  to  one 

another^ 
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**  fon  of  ideas^  and  fixnxx  the  difcovciy  of 
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^^  iuch  rdations.  as  are  unalterable  fp  IpQ^ 
f  ^  as  the  ide$^  continue  the  fame :  bt^ 
^^  the  only  relations  *  of  diia  kind  are  ire- 
^^  femblance,  proportioji  in  quantity  and 
n^]3aber^  decrees  of  any  quality,  and 
contrariety ;  none  of  which  is  implied 
in  the  maxim^  Whatever  begins  to  ex^i^ 

ft 

proceeds  from  fome  can^ : — ^hat  maxim 
**  therefore  is  nqt  intuitively  certain.'* — r 
This  argument,  if  it  prove  any  thing  at 
all,  would  prove,  th^t  the  n^Dcim  is  not 
even  certain;  for  we  are  here  told,  that 
it  has  not  that  charadcr  or  quality  f^xn 
which  all  certainty  arifeth. 

But,  if  I  miftake  not,  both  the  premifcs^ 
of  this  lyllogifin  are  falfe.  In  the  firft 
place,  I  cannot  admit,  that  all  certainty  a-^. 
rifes  from  a  companion  of  ideas,  I  zsn 
f:ertain  of  d^e  exiftence  of  myfelf,  and  of 
the  other  things  that  affedl  xny  fenies ;   I 

*  T^ere  are,  afcorditig  to  Mr  Hvi|^,  feyen  different 
kindU  of  piuiofopbical  relation^  to  wit,  Refemblsmce*  I- 

ctentitVy    Relations  of  time  and  place^   Proportion  in 
'  -      ^-  •  '  ''     *    '        •  •      • 

quantity  or  mpunber.  Degrees  in  any  coaujckatk  qnalk^. 

Contrariety,  ^nd  Canfation.    And  by  tb^  word  M^ahn 

be  bere  means,  .tbat  parti€9lar  circumftance  in  wbicb.we 

inay  think  proper  to  comps^  ideas.    Sec  Trtaiife  ofku- 

man  Nature,  ^if/.  I. p.  92. 

am 
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am  t3ertainy  that  ^^  whatever  is,  is  ;**  and 
fee  1  cannot  concdlve^   that  any  compari- 
f(»  of  ideas  is  heceflary  to  produce  theie 
cdnvi^Stioxis  in  my  miiid;     Perhaps  I  can- 
not {peak  df  them  without  nfing  words 
tepreffiye  of  relation ;  but  the  fimple  adl: 
tr  perception    of  the  xmdbrftanding  by 
which  I   am  confcious  of  them,  implies 
not  any  comparifbn  that  I  can  difcoven 
If  it  didi  then  the  fimpleft  intuitive  truth 
requires  proof,  or  illuftration  at  lead,  be- 
fore it  can  be  acknowledged  as  truth  by 
the  mind ;  which  I  prefume  will  not  be 
found  warranted  by  experience.     Whe-^ 
ther  odiers  are  confcious  of  jthaking  fuch 
a  comparifen,  before  they  yield  ailent  to 
thefimpleft  intuitive  truth,  I  know  not; 
but  this  I  knowi  that  my  mind  is  often 
confiiaus  of  certainty  where  no  fuch  com^ 
parifbn  has  been  made  by  me.    I  acknow- 
ledge, indeed,  that  no  certain  truth  can 
become  an  objoSt  of  fcience,  till  it  be  ex* 
|>reiled  in  words ;    that,  if  o^prefled  in 
words,  it  nluft  afRime  the  form  of  a  pro^ 
pofition ;  and  that  every  propoiition,  be^ 
tng  cither  afE^rnative  or  negative,    muft 
imply  a  dompaiifdn  of  the  thing  or  fub-* 
jo^    with  that  quality  or  circuxnftance 

O  z  which 
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which  is  affirmed,  drd^nied^  to  belong  to, 
or  agree  with  it  s  and  therefore  1  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  -fciiSttc^  all  certainty  may 
be  faid  to  arife  from  a  :cofflparifoli  of  i?- 
deas.  But  the  generality  df  mankind  bfr 
lieve  many  things  as  catain,  which  they 
never  thought  of  expfefling  in  words.  An 
ordinary  man  believck,  .that  himfelf,  his 
family,  his  houfe,  and  cattle,  exift ;.  but 
in  order  to  produce  this  belief  in  his  niijid, 
is  it  abfolutely  necellary^  •  t|iat  he  compare 
thofe  obje(fls  with  the  general  idea  of  exift- 
ence  or  non-exiftence,  ^  fo  as  to  difcem 
their  agreement  with^  thd  one,  or  difagree- 
noient  with,  the  other  ^-?  .  I  ^  cannot  think  it  k 
at  leafl,  if  he  has  ever  niade  iuch  a  comr 
parifon,  it  muft  have  been  without  his 
knowledge ;  for  I  am  topvinced^  that^  if 
we  were  to  alk  him  the  queftion^  he  would 
not  underftand  us. 

Secondly,  I  apprdbend,  that  Mr  HuiViE 
has  jxot  enumerated  all  the  relations  which, 
when  difcovered,  give  rife  to  certainty.  I 
am  certain,  that  I  am  the  fame  peribn  to»- 
day  I  was  yefterday.  Mr  Hume  indeed 
will  Aot  allow  that  this  is  poffible  ^.'^  I 
cannftt  help  it ;  I  am  certain  notwithfiauid- 

•  Scepaft'3.  chap.  a.  feft.  i.  of  this  ESslj. 

ing; 
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ing ;  a&d  T  flatter-  myfelf ,  there  '^  are  not 
many  peribas  in  the  World  who  would 
think  this  fendmentioE  ini&e  .a  paradox. 
I  fay,  then,  I  amcertain^  that  I  am  tht 
fame  perfan  to-da^  Irwit^  yefterday  •     Now, 
the  relatiffli.  exp!:effed  in  this  propofit^on  is 
not  refemblanc^,  lior  proportion  in  quan- 
tity and  number,  njcfr  degrees  of  any  comr 
mon  quality,  nor  cp^trariety  :  it  is  a  rela- 
tion diflfeirent  from  all,  thefe  ;  it  13  idehti* 
ty  or  famenefs.  .  That;  London  is  conti- 
guous to  the  Thames,,   is  a  proportion 
which  many  of  dbe  moft.  fenfible  jpcople  in 
Europe  hold  to  be  certainly  true ;   and  yet 
the  relation  expreJ(Fed  iu  it  19  none  of  thofe 
four  which  our  author  fuppofes  .to  be  the 
fole  proprietors  of  certainty.     For  it  is  not 
in  rcfpcft  of  refcmblance,  of  proportion  in 
quantity  or  nimiber,  of  contrariety,  or  of 
degrees  in  any  common  quality,  that  Lon*- 
don  and  the  Thames  are  here  compared, 
but  purely  in  refpedl  of  place  or  fituation. . 
Again,  that  the  foregoing  maxim  is  ijei- 
thcr  intuitively  nor  demonftrably  certain-, 
our  author  attempts  to  prove  £rom  this 
confideradon,  that  we  cannot  demonftrate 
the  impoflibility  of  the  contrary.     Nay, 
the  contrary,   he  fays,   is  not  inconcei*- 

vable : 
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Inible :  ^^  for  we  cad  ooocdve  an  dbjed 
^*  non-^xiftent  this  moment;  and  exigent 
^  tibe  next,  ^dtcKit  joiniQg  it  to  the  idea 
*^  ofadaufe^  which  is  an  idea  alt6gediet^ 
"  diftind  and  difiertnt.**  But  thi«^  I  pre- 
fume,  is  not  a  ^r  i\ktt  v€  die  cafe^  Can 
^We  conceive  a  thing  beginniifg  to  exift^ 
and  yet  bring  ourfelves.  to  think  that  a 
caufe  i^  tiot  necelTaity  to  the  production  of 
fuch  a  tiBng  ?  If  we  cannot,  ^i  ani  fore 
I  cannot),  thAi  is  the  contrary  of  this 
ma^m,  when  fairiy  ftated,  •  fovtnd  to  be 
trulj  and  properly  mcoaceivabfe; 

Biit  whether  the  ctintrary  of  this  mxmm 
be  inc^mceivable  or  not,  the  masdm  itfdf 
may  be  intuitively  certain.  Of  inttdtive, 
as  well  &8  ojf  .demonftra})ie  truths,  there 
^6  different  kinds.  It  is  a  chaca6^  df 
fome^  that  their  contraries  are  incocicei^ 
Vable:  ifbch  are  theadtioms  of  geometry. 
But  of  other  intuitive  cnadis^  the  oootra*- 
ries  are  (:onceivable;  *^  I  do  feel  a  hard 
•*  bddy  i**— **  t  do/not  fed  a  hard  body;" 
— thefe  propofition^  arc  equally  concei-^ 
vable :  the  firft  is  tttiG^  for  I  have  a  pen 
between  my  fingers  ;  bin:  I  caimot  prove 
its  truth  by  argument.}  therdfore  it^  jtruth 
IB  perceived  intuitively^ 

Thus 
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Thus  far  we  have  argued  for  die  &ke 
of  argument,  and  pppofed  metaphyfic  tq 
metaphyfic  *,   in  order  to  prove,   that  our 
author's  reafoning  on  the  prefent  fubje^ 
is  not  cQnclufive.     It  is  now  tupe  to  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  2tnd  conjQder 
the  matter  philofophically,   ths^t  is,  accor-* 
ding  to  fkdfc  and  experience*     And  in  this 
way  we  bring  it  to  a  very  flxort  ijQfue*  The 
point  in  difpute  is,  Whether  this  maxim, 
*'  Whatever  bcginneth  to  exift,  proceed-^ 
"  cth  from  fpme  caufe,"  be  intuitively 
certain,  pr  not  ?     That  the  mind  natural* 
ly  and  neceffarily  ailents  to  it  without  any 
doubt,  I  have  already  fhpwi^;   the  ma-* 
xim,    therefore,  is  certainly  true.     That 
it  cannot,  by  any  argument,   or  medium 
of  proof,  be  rendered  more  evident  than 
it  is  when  firft  apprehended  by  the  mind, 
is  alfo  certain  j  for  it  is  pf  itfelf  as  evi- 
dent as  any  proppfitioQ  that  can  be  urged 
in  proof  of  it.    If,  therefore,  this  maxima 
be  true,  (as  every  rational  b^in^  feek,  and 
acknowledges),  it  is  a  principle  of  com*^ 
mon  fenfe :   we  believe  it,  not  becaufe  wc 
can  give  a  reafon,  but  becaufe,  by  the 
law  of  our  nature,  we  niuft  believe  it 

?  S^  part  3.  cbap.  a.  of  this  Effaj. 
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Our  opinion  of  the  ncceffity  of .  a  qaufe 
t50  the  produdion  of  every  thing  which 
hath  a  beginning,   is  by  Mr  Hume  flip- 
pofed  to  arife  from  obfervation  and  expe^ 
rience.     It  is  true,   that  in  our  experience 
we  have  nev^  found  any  thing  begin- 
ning to  exift,  and  proceeding  from   no 
caufe  ;   but  I  imagine  it  will  not  appear, 
that  our  belief  of  this  axiom  hath  expe^ 
pience  for  its  foundatioi^.     For  let  it  be  re- 
marked, that  fome  children,   at  a   tim^ 
wh^n  their  experience  is  very  fcanty,  feem 
to  be  as  fcnfible  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom, 
as  many  perfons  arrived  at  maturity.     I 
do  not  mean,   that  they  ever  repeat;  it  in 
the  form  of  a  proportion  ;  or  that,  if  they 
were  to  hear  it  repeated  in  that  fgrm,  they 
wovdd  inftantly  declare  their  aflejit  to  it ; 
for  a  propofition  can  never  be  rationally 
afTented  to,   except  by  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  .com- 
pofe  it :    but  I  mean,   t|iat  thefe  children 
have  a  natural  propenfity  to  inquire  after 
the  caufe  of  any  effeft  or  event  that  enga-^ 
ges  their  attention  ;  which  they  would  not 
do,   if  the  view  of  an -event  or  efFedl  did 
not  fiiggeft  to  them, .  thojt  a  caufe  is  necef-* 
fary  to  its  produiJHpn,     Their  curipfity  in 

aiking 
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aikiag  the  reafbns  and  caufes  of  every 
thing  they  fee  and  hear,  is  often  very  re^ 
markable,  and  rifes  even  to  impertinence ; 
at  leaft  it  is  called  £6  when  one  is  not  pre- 
pared to  give  them  an  anfwer.  I  have 
known  a  child  to  break  open  his  dnim/  to 
fee  if  he  could  difcover  the  caufe  of  its  ex- 
traordinary found ;  and  that  at  the  ha- 
zard of  rendering  the  plaything  unfervice-^ 
able,  and  of  being  puniflied  for  his  indil^ 
cretion.  If  the  ardor  of  this  curiofity  were 
always  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  a 
child*s  experience,  or  to  the  care  his  teach- 
ers have  taken  to  make  hiin  Attentive  to 
the  dependence  of  effedls  on  caufes,  we 
might  then  afcribe  it  to  the  power  of  edu- 
cation, or  to  a  habit  contradled  by  expe-. 
rience.  But  every  one  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  converfing  with  children, 
knows  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  j  and  that; 
their  curiofity  cannot  otherwife  be  ac- 
counted for,  than  by  fuppofing  it  inftinc-^ 
dve,  and,  like  all  other  inftinfts,  ftrongf 
cr  in  fome  :minds^  and  weaker  in  others^ 
independently  on  experience  and  educa- 
tion, and  in  confequence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  Being  Ayho  hath  been  pleafed' 
to  make  one  man  differ  from  another  in  his 

P  intelle(5luaL 
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intelledlual  accompliftiments,  as  weU  as  in 
his  features,  complexion,  an4  fixe.  Nor 
let  it  be  imagined,  becaufe  fome  childreq 
are  in  this  refpedt  more  curioiis  than  o- 
there,  that  therjcfore  the  belief  of  this  ma- 
xim is  inftinftive  in  fome  minds  only  : 
the  maxim  may  be  equally  believed  by  all, 
notwithftanding  this  diverfity.  For  do  we 
not  find  a  fimilar  diverfity  in  the  genius  of 
different  men  ?  Some  men  have  a  pliilo- 
fophical  turn  of  mind,  and  love  to  invefti- 
gate  caufes,  and  to  have  a  reafpn  ready  on 
every  occafion  ;  others  are  perfeAly  indif-^ 
ferent  as  to  thcfe  mattere,  being  wholly 
ingroffed  by  ftudies  of  another  kind.  And 
yet  I  prefume  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
truth  of  this  maxim  is  felt  by  every  man, 
though  perhaps  many  men  never  thought 
of  putting  it  in  words  in  the  form  of  a 
propofitipn. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  this  axiom. 
is  one  of  the  principles  of  common  fenie, 
which  every  rational  mind  does  and  nmft 
acknowledge  to  be  true ;  npt  becaufe  it 
can  be  proved,  but  becaufe  the  law  of  na- 
ture determines  us  to  believe  it  without 
proof,   and  to  look  upon  its  contrary  as 

rfe^ly 
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perfcdUy  abfurd,  impoffible,  and  incon- 
ceivable. 

The  axiom  now  before  us  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  moft  important  argument  that 
ever  employed  human  reafon  ;  I  mean  that 
which,  from  the  works  that  are  created, 
evinces  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of 
the  Creator.  *  That  argument,  as  far  as  it 
refolves  itfelf  into  this  axiom,  is  properly 
a  demonftration,  being  a  clear  dedu(5lion 
from  a  felf-evident  principle  ;  and.  there- 
fore no  man  can  pretend  to  underftand 
it  without  feeling  it  to  be  conclufive.  So 
that  what  the  Pfalmift  fays  of  the  atheift 
is  literally  true,  He  is  a  fool ;  as  really  ir- 
rational as  if  he  refufed  to  be  convinced 
by  a  mathematical  demonftration.  Nay, 
he  is  more  irrational ;  becaufe  there  is  no 
truth  demonftrated  in  mathematics  which 
fo  many  powers  of  pur  nature  confpire  to 
ratify,  and  with  which  the  minds  of  the 
whole  rational  creation  are  fo  deeply  im- 
prefTed.  The  contemplation  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature  is  the  moft  ufeful  and  the  moft 
cmiobling  exercife  in  which  our  f  iculties 
can  be  engaged,  and  recommends  itfelf 
to  every  man  of  found  judgement  and 
good  tafte,  as  the  moft  durable  and  moft 

P  2  perfect 
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perfecfl  enjoyment  that  can  poflibly  fall  to 
the  fhare  of  any  created  being.  Sceptics, 
may  wrangk,  and  mockers  may  blaf- 
pheme  ;  but  the  pious  man  knows  by  e- 
vidence  too  fublime  for  their  comprehen- 
fion,  that  his  affcclions  are  not  mifplaced, 
and  that  his  hopes  fliall  not  be  difappoint- 
ed  ;  by  evidence  which,  to^every  found 
mind,  is  fully  fatisfadlory  ;  but  which, 
to  the  humble  and  tender-hearted,  is  alto- 
gether overwhelming,  irrefiftible,  and  di- 
vine* 

That  many  of  the  objedls  in  nature  have 
had  a  beginning,  is  obvious  to  our  own 
fenfes  and  memory,  or  confirmed  by  im- 
queftionable  teflunony  :  thefe,  therefore^ 
according  to  the  axiom  we  are  here  confi- 
dering,  '  muft  be  believed  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  a  caufe  adequate  at  leaft  to  the 

effedls  produced.  That  the  whole  fenfible 
univerfe  hath  to  us  the  appearance  of  an 
effedl,  of  fomething  which  once  was  not,, 
and  which  exifts  not  by  any  neceflity  of 
nature,  but  by  the  arbitrary  appointment 
of  fome  powerful  and  intelligent  caufe  dif- 
ferent from  and  independent  on  it ;  that 
the  univerfe,  I  fay,  has  this  appearance^ 
Cannot  be  denied  :    and  tliat  it  is,   what  it 

appears 
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appears  to  be,  an  efiedl,  that  Jt  had  a  be- 
ginning, and  was  not  from  eternity,  is 
proved  by  every  fort  of  evidence  the  fub- 
jecl  will  admit.  And  if  fo,  we  ofler  vio- 
lence to  our  nnderftanding,  when  wc  at- 
tempt to  believe  that  the  whole  univerfc 
does  not  proceed  from  fome  caufe ;  and 
we  argue  unphilofophically  and  irratio- 
nally, when  we  endeavour  to  difprove  this 
natural  and  univerfal  luggeflion  of  the 
human  mind. 

It  is  true,  the  univerfe  is,  as  one  may 
fay,  a  work  fui  generis^  altogether  iingular, 
and  fuch  as  we  cannot  properly  compare 
to  other  works  ;  becaufe  indeed  all  works 
are  comprehended  in  it.  But  that  natu^ 
ral  diftate  of  the  mind  by  which  we  be- 
lieve the  univerfe  to  have  proceeded  from 
a  caufe,  arifqs  from  our  confidering  it  as 
aneflfeft;  a  circumftance  in  which  it  is 
perfeftiy  fimilar  to  all  works  whatfoever. 
The  Angularity  of  the  efFedl  rather  con- 
finns  (if  that  be  poffible)  than  weakens 
our  belief  of  the  neceflity  of  a  caufe  ;  at 
leaft  it  makes  us  more  attentive  to  the 
caufe,  and  interefts  us  more  deeply  in  it. 
What  is  the  univerfe,  but  a  vaft  lyflcm  of 
works  or  cffcds,  fome  of  them  great  and 

others 
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others  fmall,  fome  more  and  fovnc  lefs 
confi^erable  ?  If  each  of  thefe  works,  the 
leaft  as  well  the  greateft,  require  a  caufe 
for  its  production  ;  is  it  not  in  the  higheft 
degree  abfurd  and  unnatural  to  fay,  that 
the  whole  is  not  the  effecft  of  a  caufe  ? — 
Each  link  of  a  great  chain  muft  be  fup- 
ported  by  fomething,  but  the  whole  chain 
may  be  fupported  by  nothing  : — Nothing 
lefs  than  an  ounce  can  be  a  counterpoife 
to  an  ounce,  nothing  lefs  than  a  pound 
to  a  pound ;  but  the  wing  of  a  giiat,  or 
nothing  at  all,  may  be  a  fufEcient  coun- 
terpoife to  ten  hundred  thoufand  pdunds : 
—  are  not  thefe  aflertions  too  abfurd  to 
dcfcrve  an  anfwer  ? 

The  reader,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  acquainted  with  Mr  Hume's  Effay  on  a 
particular  providence  and  a  future  Jlate^  will 
fee,  that  thefe  remarks  are  intended  as  an 
anfwer  to  a  very  ftrange  argument  there 
advanced  againft  the  belief  of  a  Deity. 
The  univerfe,"  we  are  told,  *'  is  an  ob- 
ject quite  fingular  and  unparallelled ; 
*'  no  other  objecfl  that  has  fallen  under 
"  our  obfervation  bears  any  fimilarity  to 
^^  it ;  neither  it  nor  its  caufe  can  be  com- 
'^  prehended  under  any  known   fpecies ; 

''  and 
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"  and  therefore  concerning  the  caufe  of 
"  the  univerfe  we  can  form  no  rational 
"  conclufion  at  all/'-— I  appeal  to  any  man 
of  found  judgement,  whether  that  fugge- 
ftion  of  his  undcrftanding,  which  prompts 
him  to  infer  a  caufe  from  an  efFeiR:,  has 
any  dependence  upon  a  prior  operation  of 
his  mind,  by  which  the  efFeft  in  queftion 
is  referred  to  its  genus  or  fpccies.     When 
he  pronounces  concerning  any  objedlwliich 
he  conceives  to  have  had  a  beginning,  that 
it  muft  have  proceeded  from  fame  caufe, 
does  this  judgement  neceffarily  imply  any 
comparifon  of  that  objedl  with  others  of  a 
like  kind  ?  If  the  new  Qbje<5l  were  in  every 
refped  unlike  to  other  obje<5ts,  would  tliis 
have  any  influence  pn  his  judgement  ? 
Would  he  not  acknowledge  a  Caufe  to  be 
as  neccffary  for  the  produ<!^ion  of  the  moft 
uncommqn,   as  of  the  moft  familiar  ob-^ 
ject  ? —  If  therefore  1  believe,  that  I  myfelf 
owe  my  cxiftence  to  fome  caufe,  becaufe 
there  is   fomething   in   my  mind   which 
necefiarily  determines  me  to  this  belief, 
I  tnuft  alfo,  for  the  very  fame  reafon, 
believe,  that  the  whole  tmivcrfe  (fuppofed 
to  have  had  a  beginning)  proceeds  from 
fome  ^aufe.     The  evidence  of  both  is  the 

fame. 
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fame.  If  I  believe  the  firft  and  not  the 
fecond,  I  believe  and  difbelieve  the  fame 
evidence  at  the  fame  time ;  I  believe  that 
the  very  fame  fuggeftion  of  my  under- 
ilanding  is  both  true  and  falfe. 

Though  I  were  to  grant,  that,  when  an 
objedt  is  reducible  to  no  known  genus,  no 
rational  inference  can  be  made  concern- 
ing its  caufc ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that 
our  inferences  concerning  the  caufe  of  the 
univerfe  are  irrational,  fuppofing  it  rea- 
fonable  to  believe  that  the  univerfe  had 
a  beginning.  If  there  be  in  the  univerfe 
any  thing  which  is  reducible  to  no  known 
genus,  let  it  be  mentioned :  if  there  be 
any  prefumption  for  the  exiflence  of  fuch 
a  thing,  let  the  foundation  of  that  pre- 
fumption be  explained.  And,  if  you 
pleafe,  I  fhall,  for  argument*s  fake,  admit, 
that  concerning  the  caufe  of  that  particu- 
lar thing,  no  rational  conclufion  can  bq 
formed.  But  it  has  never  been  aflcyrted, 
that  the  exiflenge  of  fuch  a  thing  is  either 
real  or  probable.  Mr  Hume  only  aflerts, 
that  the  univerfe  itfelf,  not  any  particular 
thing  in  the  univerfe,  is  reducible  to  no 
known  genus.  Well  then,  let  me  afk  a- 
gain,  What  i& the  univerfe?  A  word?  No; 

It 
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it  is  a  vaft  coUedlion  of  things. — Are  all 
thcfe  things  reducible  to  genera?  Mr 
Hume  does  not  deny  it.  —  Each  of  thefe 
things,  then,  if  it  had  a  beginning,  muft 
alfo  have  had  a  caufe  ?  It  muft.  —  What 
thing  in  the  univerfe  exifts  uncaufed? 
Nothing. — Is  this  a  rational  concluiion  ? 
So  it  feems. — It  feems,  then,  that  though 
it  be  rational  to  affign  a  caufe  to  every 
thing  in  the  univerfe ;  yet  to  affign  a  caufe 
to  the  univerfe  is  not  rational !  It  is 
Ihameful  thus  to  trifle  with  words. — In 
fad,  this  argument  of  Mr  Hume's,  fo 
highly  admired  by  its  author,  is  no  argu- 
ment at  all.  It  is  founded  on  a  diftindlion 
that  is  perfcdlly  inconceivable.  Twenty 
ihillings  laid  on  a  table  make  a  pound : 
though  you  take  up  thefe  twenty  {hillings^ 
yet  have  you  not  taken  up  the  pound ; 
you  have  only  taken  up  twenty  Ihillings. 
If  the  reader  cannot  enter  into  this  diftinc- 
tion,  he  will  never  be  able  to  conceive  in 
what  the  force  of  Mr  Hume's  argument 

confifts. 
If  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning,  it  muft 

have  had  a  caufe.  This  is  a  felf-evident 
axiom,  or  at  leaft  an  undeniable  confc- 
quence  of  one.     We  neceffarily  aflent  to 
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it ;  fuch  is  the  law  of  our  nature.  If  wc 
deny  it,  we  cannot,  without  abfurdity, 
believe  any  thing  elfe  whatfoever ;  becaufe 
we  at  the  fame  time  deny  the  authenticity 
of  thofe  inftinclive  fuggeftions  which  are 
the  foundation  of  all  truth.  Tlie  Atheift 
will  never  be  able  to  elude  the  force  of  this 
argument,  till  he  can  prove,  that  every 
thing  in  nature  exifts  neceffarily,  inde- 
pendently, and  from  eternity. 

If  Mr  Hume's  argument  be  found  to 
turn  to  fo  little  account,  from  the  iimple 
confideration  of  the  univcrfe,  as  exifting, 
and  as  having  had  a  beginning,  it  will  ap- 
pear (if  poflible)  ftiU  more  irrational,  when 
we  take  a  view  of  the  univerfe,  and  its 
parts,  as  of  works  curioufly  adapted  to 
certain  ends.  Their  exiftence  difplays  the 
neceflity  of  a  powerful  caufe ;  their  frame 
proves  the  caufe  to  be  intelligent,  good, 
and  wife.  The  meaneft  of  the  works  of 
nature,  (if  any  of  Nature's  works  may  be 
called  mean),  —  the  arrangement  necefiary 
for  the  produdlion  of  the  fmalleft  plant, 
requires  in  the  caufe  a  degree  of  power, 
intelligence,  andwifdom,  which  infinitely 
tranfcends  the  fublimeft  exertions  of  hu- 
man ability.     What  then  fhall  we  fay  of 

the 
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the  caufe  that  produces  an  animal,  a  ra- 
tional foul,  a  world,  a  fyftem  of  worlds, 
an  univerfe  ?  Shall  we  fay,  that  infinite 
power  and  wifdom  are  not  neceffary  attri- 
butes of  that  univerfal  caufe,  though  they 
be  neceffary  attributes  of  the  caufe  that 
produces  a  plant  ?  Shall  we  fay,  that  the 
maker  of  a  plant  may  be  acknowledged  to 
be  powerful,  intelligent,  and  wife,  becaufe 
there  are  many  other  tilings  in  nature  that 
refemble  a  plant ;  but  that  we  cannpt  ra- 
tionally acknowledge  the  maker  of  the  u- 
niverfe  to  be  wife,  powerful,  or  intelli- 
gent, becaufe  there  is  nothing  which  the 

univerfe  refembles,  or  to  which  it  may  be 
compared  ?  Can  the  man  who  argues  in 
this  manner  have  any  meaning  to  his 
words  ? 

For  an  anfwer  to  the  other  cavils  thrown 
out  by  Mr  Hume,  in  this  flimfy  eflay,  a- 
gainll  the  divine  attributes,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  firft  part  of  Butler  s  Analo- 
gy of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  It 
needs  not  be  matter  of  any  furprife,  that 
we  name,  on  this  occafion,  a  book  which 
was  publiflied  before  Mr  Hume's  eflay 
was  written.  With  infidel  writers  it  has 
long  been  the  faihion,  lefs  frequently  in- 

0^2  deed 
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deed  widi  this  author  than  with  many  o« 
thers),  to  deliver  as  their  own,  and  as  en- 
tirely new,  objeftions  againft  religion, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  and  nnanfwer- 
ably  confuted.  This  piece  of  craft  gives 
no  offence  to  their  difciples ;  thcfe  gentle- 
men, if  they  read  at  all,  generally  chu- 
fing  to  confine  their  inquiries  to  one  fide 
of  the  controverfy :  to  themfelvcs  it  is  a 
confiderable  faving  in  the  jirticles  of  tiiiac 
and  invention, 


SECT.        VI. 
Of  ProbMe  or  Experimentai  Req/(mi$ig^ 

TN  all  our  reafonings  from  the  caufe  to 
the  effeft,  we  proceed  on  a  fuppofition, 
and  a  belief,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  will 
continue  to  be  in  time  to  come  what  we 
experience  it  to  be  at  prefent,  and  remem- 
ber it  to  have  been  in  time  pad.  This 
prefiimption  of  continuance  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  judgements  concerning  fu- 
ture events  ;  and  this,  in  many  cafes,  de- 
termines our  convidlion  as  effedhially  as 
any  proof  or  dcmonftration  whatfoever  j 

although 
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although  the  convidlion  arifing  from  it  be 
different  in  kind  from  what  is  produced 
hj  ilridi  demonilration,.  as  well  as  from 
tliofe  kinds  of  convi(5tion  that  attend  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,   memory,  and  abftrad 
intuition.     The  higheft  degree  of  convic- 
tion in  reafoning  from  caufes  to  effedb,, 
is  called  mora!  certainty  ;   and  the  inferior 
degrees  refiilt  from  that  fpecies  of  evidence 
which  is  called  probability  or  n^eri/lmilitude^ 
That  all  men  will  die  ;   that  the  fun  will 
rife  to-morrow,    and    the  fea    ebb  and 
flow ;  that  fleep  will  continue  to  refrefli, 
and  food  to  nourifh  us  ;   that  the  fame 
articulate  founds  which  to-day  conmiu^ 
nicate  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  meat 
and  drink,   man  and  beaft, .  will  to-mor- 
row communicate  the  fame  ideas  to  the 
fame  perfons  ;   no  man  can  doubt,   with- 
out being  accounted  a  fool.     In  thefe,  and 
in  all  other  inilances  where  our  experience 
of  the  paft  has  been  equally  extenfive  and 
uniform,   our  judgement  concerning  the 
future  amounts  to.  moral  certainty :   we 
believe,   with  fiill  afliirance,    or  at  leaft 
without  doubt,   that  the  fame  laws  of  na- 
ture which  have  hitherto  operated,   will 
continue  to  operate  as  long  as  we  forefee 

no 
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no  caiife  to  interrupt  or  hinder  their  ope- 
ration. 

But  no  perfon  who  attends  to  his  oven 
mind  will  fay,  that  in  thefe  cafes  our  be- 
lief, or  convidlion,  or  affurance,  is  in- 
fluenced by  a  proof,  or  by  any  thing  like 
it.  If  reafoning  be  at  all  employed,  it  is 
only  in  order  to  give  us  a  clear  view  of 
our  paft  experience  with  regard  to  the 
point  in  queftion.  When  this  view  is  ob- 
tained, reafoning  is  no  longer  neceffary  ; 
the  mind,  by  its  own  innate  force,  and 
in  confequence  of  an  irrefiftible  and  in- 
ftindlive  impulfe,  infers  the  future  from 
the  paft,  immediately,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  any  argument.  The  fea 
has  ebbed  and  flowed  twice  every  day 
in  time  paft ;  therefore  the  fea  will  con- 
tinue to  ebb  and  flow  twice  every  day  in 
the  time  to  come, —  is  by  no  means  a  logi- 
cal dedudlion  of  a  conclufion  from  pre^ 
mifes  *. 

When  our  experience  of  the  paft  hath 
not  been  uniform  nor  extenfivc,  our  opi- 

•  This  remark  was  firft  madt  by  Mr  Hume.  Sec  ic 
illuflrated  at  great  length  in  his  EiTays,  part  2.  fe^.  4* 
See  alfo  Dr  Cainpbeirs  Di/Tertatioa  on  Miracles^  p.  13. 
14.  Edit.  2. 

niou 
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n\on  with  regard  to  the  future  falls  fliort 
of  moral  certainty  ;    and  amounts  only  to 
a  greater  or  lels  degree  of  perfuafion,   ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  fmaller  propor- 
tioa  of  favourable  inftanjces  :   we  fay,  fuch 
an  event  will  probably  happen,   fuch  ano- 
ther is  wholly  improbable.     If  a  medicine 
has  proved  falutary  in  one  inftance,  and 
fcdled  in  five,  a  phyfician  would  not  chufe 
to  recommend  it,  except  in  a  defperate 
cafe;  and  would  then  confider  its  fuccefs 
as  a  thing   rather  to  be  wilhed  than   ex- 
peded.     An  equal  number  of  favoiurablc 
and  unfavourable  inftances  leave  the  mind 
in  a  ftate  of  iufpenf  e,  without  exciting  the 
fmallcft  degree  of  aflurance  on  either  fide, 
except  perhaps  what  may  arife  from  our 
being  more  interefted   on   the  one    fide 
than  on  the   other.      A  phyfician  influ- 
enced by  fuch  evidence  would  fay,    "  My 
"  patient  may  recover,  and  he  may  die  : 
"  1  am  forry  to  fay,  that  the  one  event 
"  is  not   one  whit  more   probable  than 
"  the  other."     When  the  favourable  in- 
ftances exceed  the  unfavourable  in  num- 
ber, we  begin  to  think  the  future  event 
probable  in  fome  degree  ;  and  more  or  lefs 
fo,  according  to  the  furplus  of  favour^ible 

inftances. 
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inflaoces.  A  few  favourable  inftajices^ 
without  any  mixture  of  unfavourable  ones, 
render  an  eventprobable  in  a  pretty  high 
degree  ;  but  the  favourable  experience 
muft  be  at  once  extenfive  and  uniform^ 
before  it  can  produce  moral  certainty.  A 
man  brought  into  being  at  maturity,  and 
placed  in  a  defert  ifland,  would  abandon 
himfelf  to  defpair,  when  he  firft  faw  the 
fun  fet,  and  the  night  come  on ;  for  he 
could  have  no  expedlation  that  evef  the 
day  would  be  renewed.  But  he  is  trans- 
ported with  joy,  when  he  again  beholds 
the  glorious  orb  appearing  in  the  eafl,  and 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  illuminated  as 
before.  He  again  views  the  declining  fun 
with  apprehenfion,  yet  not  without  hope ; 
the  fecond  night  is  lefs  difmal  than  the 
firft,  but  is  ftill  very  Uncomfortable  on  ac- 
count of  the  weaknefs  of  the  probability 
produced  by  one  favourable  inftance.  As 
the  inftances  grow  more  numerous,  the 
probability  becomes  ftronger  and  ftronger : 
yet  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  a  man 
in  thefe  circumftances  would  ever  arrive  at 
fo  high  a  degree  of  moral  certainty  in  this 
matter,  as  we  experience  ;  who  know,  not 
only  that  the  lun  has  rifen  every  day  fince 

we 
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'we  began  to  exift; .  but  alfo  that  the  fame 
phenomenon  has  happ^ed  regularly  foir 
more  than  five  thoufarid  years,  without 
failing  in  k  fiagle  inftance.  The,  judge- 
ment of  our  great  epic  poet  appears  no 
where  to  more  advantage  than  in^  his 
eighdi  book ;  where  Adam  relates  to  the 
angel  what  pafied  in  his  mind  immediate-* 
I7  after  his  awaking  into  life.  The  fol- 
lowing paiTage  is  at  once  tranfcendently 
beautiful)   and  philofophically  juft. 

>    .    .  . 

"  While  thus  I  call'd^  and  ftray'd  I  knew  not  whither, 
"  From  where  I  firft  drew  kir,  and  firft  beheld 
'*  This  happy  light,  wheo  anfwer  hoile  returned, 
**  On  a  green  (hady  bank,  prbfufe  of  flowers, 
''  Peniive  I  fat  me  d6wn  ;  there  gentle  fleep 

"  Firft  found  liic,  and  with  foft  oppreffion  felz'd 
"  My  drbufed  fenfe  j  untroubledy  though  I  thought 
"  Itben  was  pajjing  to  my  former  ftate 
"  Injtnjible^  and  forthwith  to  dijfolve  •/* 

Paradife  loft,  b.  8.  lin.  283. 

Adam 

•  The  beauty  of  thefe  lines  did  not  cfcape  the  elegant 
and  Judicious  Addifon ;  but  that  author  docs  not  affign  the 
rcafon  of  his  approbation.  Spcdl.  N°  345.  Will  the 
reader  pardon  me,  if  I  (hould  forget  niy  fubjcdl  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  offer  another  remark  upon  this  pai&ge  ?    A- 

f^  dam 
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Adam  at  this  tiaoehadnd  experience  of 
flfeep^  and  tkerefdre  could  not,  with  any 
j^robabilitjr,  expedl  that  he  was  to  recover 
ftom  it.  The  approaches  of  it  were  at- 
tehded  with  feelings  fimilar  to  thofe  he 
had  «cperien<i6d  whebi  aw^ng  from  non- 
cxiftence,  and  would  naturally  fuggell 
that  idea  to  his  mind ;  and  as  he  had  no 
*  reafon  to  expe A  Aat  his  life  was  to  conti- 
nue, would  intimate  the  pi^obability  that 
he  was  again  upon  the  verge  of  an  infen- 
fible  (late. 

Now  it  is  e'videnti  from  what  hath  been 
already  faid,  that  the  degree  of  probabili- 
ty muft  be  intuitively  perdeived,  or  the 
degree  of  aflurance  fpontaneoufly  and  ijqi- 
flinxStively  excited  in  the  mind.  Upon  the 
bare  confideration  of  the  inflances  on  ei- 
ther fide ;  and  that  without  any  medium 
of  argument  to  connedl  the  future  event 

m 
» 

dam  had  lived  but  a  few  minutes  when  he  fell  inf  this 
firftde'ep,  and  could  not  have  had  time  to  form  any  efti* 
mate  of  the  bleflings  of  eziftence,  or  the  horrors  of  axmi- 
hilation.  An  ordinary  poet  would. have  repr^ented  his 
hero  in  the  utmoft  agony  of  diftrefs  at  the  thought  of  re- 
turning to  his  original  nothing ;  but  Milton's  Adam  feels 
HO  TROUBLE  upon  this  occafion.  I  know  Hot  what  o- 
thers  may  think,  but  to  me  this  feems  wonderfully  charm- 
tng  and  natural. 

with 
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with  the  Ipaft  experience,  Reafoning  may! 
be  employed  in  bringing  the  inftances  inta 
view ;  but  when  that  is  done,  it  is  no 
longer  ncccflary.  And  if  you  were  to  ar-* 
gue  with  a  man,  in  older  to  convince  him 
that  a  certain  future  event  is  not  fb  impro^ 
babieas  he  feems  to  think,  you  would 
only  make  him  take  notice  of  fbme  favoiu*- 
able  inftance  which  he  had  overlooked, 
or  endeavour  to  render  him  fUfpicious  of 
the  reality  of  fome  of  the  imfavourable 
inftances  ;  leaving  it  to  hunfelf  to  eftimate 
the  degree  of  probability.  If  he  continue 
rcfradtory,  notwithilanding  that  his  view 
of  the  fiibjed^  is  the  fame  with  yours,  he 
can  be  reafoned  with  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  your  appealing  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind. 


SECT.        yiL 


0/  Jnalogical  Reafoning. 

IJ  Eafoning  *  from  analogy,  when  traced 
*^  up  to  its  fource,  will  be  found  in  like 
manner  to  terminate  in  a  certain  inftinf - 
Uve  propenfity,^  implanted  in  us  by  our 

R  2  Maker,^ 
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Maker,   which  leads  us  to  expect,    that 
fimilar    caufes   in    fimilar  circu»mftances, 

• 

do  probably  produce,    or  will  prpibably 
produce,    fimilar  cffe<5ts.      The  probabi- 
lity which  this   kind  of  evidence  is  fit- 
ted to  illuftrate,   does,   like  the  former, 
admit  of  a  vaft  variety  of  degrees,   from 
abfolute  doubting  up  to  moral  certainty. 
When  the  ancient  philofopher   who  was 
ftiipwrecked  in  a  ftrange  country,  difco- 
vered  certain   geometrical  figures  drawn 
upon  the  fand  by  the  fea-fliorc,  he  was 
very  naturally  led  to  believe,  with  a  de- 
gree of  aillirance  not  inferior  to   moral 
certainty,  that  the  country  was  iiihahited 
by  men,  fome  of  whom  were  men  of  ftu- 
4y  and  fcience,    like  himfelf;     Had  thefc 
figures  been  lefs  regular,    and  liker  the 
appearance  of  chance-work,  the  prefimip- 
tion  from  analogy,   of  the  country  being, 
inhabited^   v^ould  have.bee^  w^jdcer  ;  and 
had  they  been  of  fuch  a  nature  as  left  it 
altogether  dubious,  whether  they  were  the 
vsrork  of  accident  or  of  defign,  the  evi- 
dence M^ould  hav?  been  too  ambigupus  to 
ferve  as  a  fbundatiop  for  any  opinion. 
.     In  re%foning  frpm  analogy,  we  argue 
frcim  a  J^dl  or  thing  experienced  to  fom^- 

.      ^  '       thing 
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thing  iimilar  not  experienced  ;   and  from 
our  view  of  the  former  arifeth  a^i  opinion 
with  regard  tq  the  latter  ;   which  opinion 
will  be  found  to  imply  a  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree of  allnrance,  according  as  the  inftanco 
from  which  we  argue  is  more  or  lefs  fimi- 
lar  to  the>ihftanc€  to  which  we  argue. 
Why  the  degree  of  our  aflurance  is  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  likenefs,   we  can-* 
not  tell ;  but  we  know  by  experience,  that 
tHs  is  the  cafe :   and.  we  alfo  know  by  ex;^ 
pcrience,  that  our  affurance,  fuch  as  it  is, 
arifeth  immediately  in  the  mind,  whene-f 
vcr  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  cironnftan- 
ces  in  which  the  probable  event  is  expe<ft- 
cd,   fo  as  to  trace  their  refemblance  to 
thofe  circumftances    in    which   we.  have 
known  a  fimilar  event  to  take  place.     A 
child  who  has  been  burnt  with  a  red-hot 
coal,  is  careful  to  ayoid  touching  the  flame 
of  a  candle ;  for  as  the  vifible  qualities  of 
the  latter  are  like  to  thofe  of  the  former, 
he  expe<?ls,  with  a  very  high  degree  of  af^ 
furance,   that  the  eSk&s  produced  by  the 
candle,   operating  on  his  fingers, .  will  be 
fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  the  burning 
coal.     And  it  deferves   to  be  remarked, 
that  the  judgement  which  a  child  forms 

oi; 
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on  thefe  oqcaiions  may  aiifc,  and  often 
doth  arife,  previous  to  education  and  rea-* 
foning,  and  whUe  experience  is  very  limits 
ed.  Knowing  diat  a  lighted  candle  is  4 
dangerous  objedl,  he  will  be  ihy  of  touch^ 
ing  a  glow-worm,  or  a  piece  of  wet  fijQi 
fhining  in  the  dark,  becaufe  of  their  re^ 
femblance  to  the  flange  of  a  candle :  but 
as  this  refemblance  is  but  iqaperfe^  his 
judgement,  with  regard  to  the  confe- 
quences  of  touching  thefe  objefls,  will 
probably  be  more  inclined  to  doubt,  than 
in  the  former  cafe,  where  the  inftances 
were  more  fimilar.  Thqfe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  aJ[lronomy,  think  it  extreoie- 
Ij  probable,  that  the  planets  are  inhabit*^ 
ed  by  living  creatures,  op  account  of 
their  being  in  all  other  refpe^  fo  like  ta 
our  earth.  A  man  who  thinks  them  not 
much  bigger  than  they  appear  to  the  eye^ 
never  dreams  of  fuch  a  notion  ;  for  to  binii 
they  feem  in  every  refped  unlike  to  our 
^earth :  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  bring-s 
ing  him  over  to  the  aflronomer's  opinion, 
than  by  explaining  to  him  thofe  particu- 
lars in  which  the  planets  and  our  earth 
refemble  one  another.  As  foon  as  he  com- 
prehends thefe  particulars,  ainl  this  refemr^ 

blance^ 
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bhnce,  Ms  mind  of  its  own  accord  ad-*- 
xnits  die  probability  of  the  new  opinion^ 
without  being  led  to  it  by  any  medium 
of  proof,  connefiing  the  fsL&s  he  hath 
expmenced  with  other  fimilar  and  pro- 
bable fa^  lyu^g  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
ea^perience.  Such  a  proof  indeed  could 
not  be  givcQ.  If  he  were  not  convinced 
of  the  probability  by  the  bare  view  of  the 
£a^,  you  would  impute  his  perfeverance 
in  his  old  opinion,  either  to  obilinacy,  or 
to  want  of  common  fenfe;  two  mental 
difbrders  for 'which  logic  provides  no  re- 
medy. 


SECT.         VIIL 
Of  Faith  in  Tefiimmy. 

^Mcre  are  ihany  men  in  the  world, 
whofe  declaration  concerning  any 
fad  which  they  have  feen,  and  of  which 
they  are  competent  judges,  would  engage 
my  belief  as  eflfedhially  as  the  evidence  of 
my  own  fenfes.  A  metaphyfician  may  tell 
me,  that  this  implicit  confidence  in  tefti-r- 
mony  is  unworthy  of  a  philofopher  and  a 

logician. 
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logician,  and  that  my  faiiii:  ought  to  be 
more  rational.  It  may  be  fo-;  but  I  be- 
lieve as  before  notwithltandihg.  And  I 
find  that  all  men  have  the  fame  cdnfidencc 
in  the  teftimbny  of  certain  perfons ;  and 
that  if  a  man  fliould  refufc  to.  think  :also-^ 
ther  men  do  in  this  matter^  he  would  be 
called  obftinate,  whimfical,  narrow-miad^ 
ed,  and  a  fool.  If^  after  the  experience 
of  fo  many  ages,  men  aire  ftill  difpofed 
to  believe  the  word  of  an  hbneft  man^  and 
find  no  inconvenience  in  doing  fo,  I  muft 
conclude,'  that  it  is  hot  only* natural,  but 
rational,  expedient,  and  manly,  to  ci'edit 
fuch  teftimony:  arid  though  I  were  to 
perufe  volumes  of  irietaphyfic  written  in 
proof  of  the^  fallibility  of  teftimony^  I 
ftiould  ftill,  like  the  reft  of  the  world,  be- 
lieve credible  teftimbny  withdut  fear  of 
inconvenience.  I  know  very  well,  tliat  te- 
ftimony is  not  admitted  in  proof  of  any 
do€lrine  in  mathematics^'  becaufe  the  evi- 
dence of  that  icience  is  quite  of  a  different 
kind.  But  i;5  truth  to  be  found  in  mathe- 
matics only  ?  is  the  geometrician  the  only 
perfon  who  exetts  a  rational  belief  ?  do  we 
never  find  convidlion  arife  in  oixr  minds, 
except  when  we  contemplate  an  intuitive 

axiom, 
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axiom,  or  run  aver  a  mathematical  de- 
monftration  ?  In  natural  phildfbphy,  a 
icience  not  inferior  to  pure  mathematics 
in  the  certainty  of  its  conclufions,  tefti- 
mony  is  admitted  as  a  fufficient  proof  of 
many  faiSte.  ;  To  believe  teftimony,  there- 
fore,  is  agr^etible  to  nature;  to  reafon, 
and  to  found  philofc^hy .  ' 

*  When  we  believe  the  declaration  of  an 
honeft  man,  in  regard  to  fadls^  of  which 
he  hath  had  experience,  we  fuppofe,  that 
by  the  view  of  thqfe  fatdlfii  his  fenfes  have 
been  a£Fe£ted  in'  the  fame  xnann^  as  ours 
would  have  been  if  we  had  been  in  his 
place.  Faith  in'  teftimony,  therefore,  is 
in  part  refolvible  into  that;  convidlion 
which  is  prodCiC^  by-  the  evidence  of 
fenfej  at  leaft,  if  :we  did  not  believe  put 
fenfe^,  we  could  not,  ^w^ithoui  abfurdity, 
bdigve  ^cftimony;.  if  we  have  any  tenden- 
cy to  doubt  the  evidence  of  feisfe^  wo  muftj 
in  regard  t;o  teftimony,  bee  eqfuaHy  fcep-i 
ticol. . 'Thofephilofophers,  therefore,  wha 
would  pcrfuadc.us  to  rejccft  the  evidence 
of  fenihy '  among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned 
all  wha  deny  the 'cxiftence  of  matter,  aro 
not  -tq  be  confidcred  as  mere  theorifts^ 
.     :  '         :  S.  whofe 
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whoCe  ipeculadons  are  pf  too  ablbra^  sl 
nature  to  do  any  harm,  but  as  men  of  die 
jxvoH  pernicious  and  moft  deceftable  prise 
ciples.  Not  to  mention  the  bad  eflpQdls  .of 
f^ch  do6brine  npon  fcience  in  general,  I 
would  only  at  prefent  call  upon  tl^e  rea4er 
to  attend  to  its  influence  uppn  our  reli^ 
gious  opinions  and  hiftorical  knowledge. 
Teftiinqny  is  the  grand  external  erxdenca 
of  Chriftianity,  All  the  miracles  wrought 
by  our  Sayiour,  and  particularly  that 
gre^t  decifive  poinicle,  his  refurredlion 
from  the  d«ad,  were  fo  many  appeals  tD 
the  fenfes  of  men^  in  prpof  of  hi3  divine 
miflion :  and  whatever  feme  unthinking 
cavillers  may  objeiSt*  this  we  affirm  to  be 
not  only  the  moft  proper,  but  the  only 
proper,  kind  pf  external  cyidence,  that 
fan  bp  emjdoyed,  cpnfiftcntly  with  man's 
free  agency  and  moral  probation,  for  €r 
flabliihing  4  popular  and  univerfal  reli- 
gion among  mankind.  Now,  if  ^natter 
has  i\Q  exiflence  but  in  pur  mind,  ovff* 
fenfes  are  deceitful :  and  if  f(^  St  Thomasr 
muft  have  been  egregiouHy  deluded  wheo 
he  felt,  and  the  reft  of  the  %ppftles  whm 
they  faw,  the  body  pf  their  Lord  after 
hi§  ;:efujTedtioi^  j  j^nd  all  the  fa^  recoixi- 


cd  ift  ydbryj  Dotfii  facred  and  civil,  Were 
no  better  thai!  dreams  or  delufions,  with 
wMdi  perhaps  St  Matthew,  St  John,  and 
St  Luke,  ^udydides,  Xenophon,  and  Cc^ 
far  wcrt  aj5e<9ted ;  but  which  they  had  no 

more  ground  of  believing  to  be  real,  than 
1  have  of  believing,  in  confequenee  of  my 
having  dreamed  it,  that  I  was  lafl  night  in 
Conilantinople.  Nay,  if  I  admit  B  e  r  k  E-* 
lEY*8  and  Hume's  theory,  of  the  non- 
exillMice  of  matter,  I  mtift  believe,  that 
what  my  fenfes  declare  to  be  true,  is  not 
only  not  truth,  but  diredlly  contrary  to 
it.    For  does  not  this  philofbphy  teach, 

that  what  feems  to  humati  fenfe  to  exift 

• 

does  not  exift ;  and  that  what  feems  cor-* 
poreal  is  intdrporeal  ?  and  are  not  exift*^ 
ence  aiid  non^exiftfence^  mkteriality  and 
immateriality,  contraries  ?  Now,  if  men 
ought  to  believe  the  contrary  of  what 
their  fenies  deislare  to  be  true,  the  evi- 
dence of  all  hiftoryj  of  all  teftimony,  and 
inde^  of  all  external  perception,  is  no 
longer  any  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
fads  warranted  by  it  j  but  becomes,  on 
the  contrary,  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
thofe  fa£b  did  never  happen.  '  If  it  be  ur- 
ged,  as   an  objection  to  this  rcafoning, 

S  2  that 
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that  Berkeley  was  a  Chriftian,  not- 
withftanding  his  rcepticifm  (or  paiadoxi- 
cal  belief)  in  other  matters ;  I  anfwer,  that 
though  he  maintained  the  do<5brine  of  the 
non-exiften^e  of  body,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  either  believed  or  underftood 
it :  nay  there  is  pofiti ve  evidence  that  he 

did  neither;  as  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 

« 

ihow  afterwards  *. 

Again^  when  we  believe  a  man's  word, 
becaufe  we  know  him  to  be  honcft,  or,  in 
other  wprds,  have  had  experience  of  his 
veracity,  all  xeafoning  on  fuch  teftixnony 
is  fupported  by  the  evidence  of.  expc* 
rience,  and  by  our  prefumption  of  conti- 
nuance :  the  firft  evidence  refolvcs  itfelf 
into  inftin<5tive  convidlion,  and  the  fecond 
is  itfclf  an  inftindlive  prefumption. ;  The 
principles  of  common  fenfe,  therefore,  are 
the  foundation  of  all  true  reafoning  con- 
cerning tellimony  of  this  kind. 

It  is  faid  by  Mr  Hume,  iil  his  Eflay  on 
Miracles,  that  our  belief  of  any  fadt  jfrom 
the  report  of  ^ye-witneffes  is  derived  from 
no  other  principle  than  experience ;  that 
is,  from  our.  obfervation  of  the  veracity 

*  Sec  part  2.  chap.  a.  fc^ft.  2.  of  this  Ei&y. 

of 
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ef  human  teftimony,  and '  of  the  niual 
conformity  of  fadts  to  the  report  of  wit-- 
nefles.  This  do(5bine  is  confuted  with^ 
great  elegance  and  precifion,  and  with  in- 
vincible force  of  argument,  in  Dr  Camp- 
bell's Diflertation  on  Miracles.  It  is,  in- 
deed, like  moil  of  Mr  Hume's  capital 
do<^nes,  dire<£Uy  repugnant  to  matter  of 
fad : .  for  our  credulity  is  greateft  when, 
our  experience  is  leaft;  that  is,  when. we 
are  children ;  and  generally  grows  lefs  and 
Icis,  in'  proportion  as  our  experience  be- 
castes  more  and  more  extenfiye :  the  very 
contrary  of  which  mull  happep^  if  Mr 
Hume's  dodrine  were  true. 

There  is  then  in  man  a  pro{)enfity  to 
believe  teftimony  antecedent  to  that  expe- 
rience which  Mr  Hume  fuppofes  of  the 
conformity  of  fads  to  the  report  of  wit- 
ncffes.  But  there  is  another  fort  of  expe-^ 
rience,  which  may  perhaps  have  fome  in- 
fluence in  determining  children  to  believe^ 
in  teftimony.  Man  is  naturally  difpofe/1 
to  fpeak  as  he  thinks ;  and  mod  ;nen^  da 
fo :  for  the  moft  egregious  liars  fpeak 
QTith  a  hundred  times  *  for  once  that  they; 

*  See  Dr  Reld's  Inquiry  into  the  human  mind,  p.  475. 
Ice, 

Utter 
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titter  faifehbod.    It  is  unnatard  for  hxt^ 
insLa  creatures  to  falfify ;  and  thfej-ntver 
think  of  departing  froni  the  truth,  ezo^pt 
they  have  fome  end  to  aniwcr  by  it.     Ac- 
cordingly   children,    while   dxeir    natr^ef 
iknplicity  remains  uncomipted,  vsrhile  thsy 
have  no  vice  to  diiguife,.  no  pilniihxnent 
to  fear,  and  no  ardfidal  fcheme  to  pro- 
mote^ do  generally,  if  not  always,  fpeak 
as  they  think :   and  fo  iiniverfally  is  their 
veracity  acknowledged,  disu:  it  has  paiTed 
hito  a  ])r0verb,  That  children  and  fools^ 
teU  truth.    Now  I  am  not  certain,  Imt 
this  their  innate  propensity  w  fpeak  a*iseh, 
may  in  part  account  for  their  readinsefs  to 
belicvd  what  others  fpeak.    Hicy  do  not 
fofpe^l  «he  veracity  of  otheiiE?,  becaufe  Aey 
are  confcious  and  confident  of  their  own^ 
Howevci*,  there  i&  nothing  abfnrd  w  tin^ 
philofophicat  in  fuppofing^  that  they  be^ 
fieve  teftimony  by  one  law  of  their  na-* 
ture,  and  fpeak  truth  t^  another.     I  feek 
jMit  therefore  to  refblve  the  former  jwinci-* 
pie  into  the  latter ;  I  mention  them  for  the 
fefce  only  of  obforving,  that  whether  they 
be  different  p^nciples,  €»r  dilferent  €S^e€taf 
of  the  fame  principle,   our  general  doc- 
trine is  equally  clear,  namely,    Tliat  all 

reafoning 
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reafooing  concemiog  the  eridence  of  xe^ 
ilimooy  doth  finally  terminate  in  die  prin*^ 
ciples  of  common  fenfc.  This  is  true, 
as  Su*  as  our  &idi  in  teftimony  is  r^lvi* 
ble  into  experimental  conridlion ;  becauie 
yft  have  already  fhown,  that  all  reaibning 
from  experience  is  refolvible  into  intuitive 
principles,  dther  of  certain  or  of  probable 
eyidence :  and  furely  it  is  no  lefs  true,  atf 
faras  our  faith  in  teflimpny  is  itfeif  in*^ 
ilindive,  and  iiich  a&  cannot  be  refolvad 
into  any  higher  principle.  -  . 

Oar  ^th  in  teftimony  doth  often,  but 
not  ahfayS)  amotmt  to  absolute  certainty: 
That  there  is  iueh  a  city  as  Cbnftanti^ 
nopk,  luch  a  country  as  Lapland,  and 
ftich  a  mountain  as  the  peak  of  Tcncrifie ; 
xbzt  there  were  fuch  men  as  Hanniba! 
and  Julius  Cefar ;  that  England  was  con- 
quered by  William  the  Norman  ;  and  that 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded ;  of  thele,  and 
fuch  like  truths,  every  periqn  acquainted 
widi  hiftory  and  geography  accounts  him-* 
felf  abfolutely  certain.  When  a  number 
of  perfons,  not  a(5ling  in  concert,  having 
no  intcreft  to  difguife  the  truth,  and  fuffi- 
cient  judges  of  that  to  which  they  bear  te- 
ffiiijpny,  concur  in  n^^aking  the  fame  re- 
port^ 
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port,  it  would  be  accounted  madnefs '  not 
to  believe  them.  Nay,  when  a  number 
of  witneiTcs,  fcparately  eicamined^  and 
having  had  no  opportunity  to  concert  a 
plan  beforehand,  do  all  agree  in  their  de^ 
clarations,  we  make  no  fcruple  of  yields- 
ing  full  faith  to  their  t^ftimony,  even 
though  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  ho^ 
jiefty  or  fkill ;  nay,  though  they  beno-^ 
torious  both  for  knavery  and  folly  ;  .be^ 
caufe  the  fidtions  of  the  human  i^ind  be-* 
ing  in  Unite,  it  is  impoifible  that  ea^ch  of 
thdfe  witneffes  Ihquld,  by  mere  accident, 
devife  the  very  fame  circumftances :  if 
therefore  their  d^clar^tio^is  concur,  this 
is  a  certain  projof,  that  the^e  is  no  fi^oa 
in  the  cafe,  and  that  they  all  fpeak  fro0\ 
real  experience  and  knowledge.  The  infer^ 
ence  we  form  on  thefe  occafions  is  -  fup- 
ported  by  arguments  drawn  &on\  auir  ex-> 
perience  j  ^nd  all  arguments  of  this  fort 
are  refolvible  into.the  principlea  of  com- 
mon fenfe.  In  general,^  it  viU  be  found 
true  of  all  our  reafonings  concerning  tefti- 
mony,  that  they  are  founded,  either  me-, 
diately  or  immediately,  upon  inftindtive 
con^imdUon  or  infUnftive  aflent :  fo  that 
|if  who  has  refolvcd  to  believe  nothing 

■     but 
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but  what  he  can  give  a  reafon  for,  can 
never,  conliftently  with  this  refolution, 
believe  any  thing  whatfoever,  either  as 
certain  or  as  probable,  upon  the  teftimony 
of  other  men. 


SECT.        IX. 

Qmclufion  of  this  Chapter. 

T^HE  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led 
by  the  above  indudlion,  would  per- 
haps be  acknowledged  by  fome  to  be  felf- 
cvident,  or  at  leaft  to  ftand  in  no  great 
need  of  illuftration ;  to  others  it  might 
have  been  proved  a  priori  in  very  few 
words  ;  but  to  the  greater  part  of  readers, 
a  detail  of  particulars  may  be  necellary,  in 
order  to  produce  that  fteady  and  well- 
grounded  convidlion  which  it  is  our  ambi- 
tion to  eftablilh.  The  argument  a  priori 
might  be  comprehended  in  the  following 
words.  If  there  be  any  creatures  in  hu- 
man Ihape,  who  deny  the  diftindtion  be- 
tween truth  and  falfehood,  or  who  are 
unconfcious  of  that  diftin<ftion,  they  are 
far  beyond  the  reach,   and  below  the  no- 

T  ticc^ 
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tice,  of  philofophy ,  and  therefore  have  no 
concern  in  this  inquiry.  Whoever  is  fcn- 
iible  of  that  diftindlion,  and  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  it,  mud  confefs,  that  truth 
is  fomething  fixed  and  determinate,  de- 
pending not  upon  man,  but  upon  the  Au- 
thor of  nature.  The  fimdamental  princi- 
ples of  truth  muft  therefore  reft  upon  their 
own  evidence,  perceived  intuitively  by 
the  underftanding.  If  they  did  not,  if 
reafoning  were  neceflfary  to  enforce  them, 
they  muft  be  expofed  to  perpetual  vicifli- 
tude,  arid  appear  under  a  different  form 
in  every  individual,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar turn  and  charadler  of  his  reafoning 
powers.  Were  this  the  cafe,  no  man  could 
Igaow,  of  any  propofition,  whether  it  were 
true  or  falfe,  till  after  he  had  heard  all 
the  arguments  that  had  been  uirged  for 
and  againft  it ;  and,  even  then,  he  could 
not  know  with  certainty,  whether  he  had 
heard  all  that  could  be  urged  i  future  dif- 
putants  might  overturn  the  former  argu-  ^ 
ments,  and  produce  new  ones,  tp  conti- 
nue un?mlWered  for  a  while,  and  then 
fubmit,  in  their  ti^-n,  to  their  fucceflbrs, 
Were  this  the  cafe,  there  could  be  no  fuch 
thing  ^  an  appeal  to  the  conwnon  fenfe  of 

mankind| 
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tnankind,  even  as  in  a  (late  of  nature  there 
can  be  no  appeal  to  the  law ;  every  man 
would  be  a  law  unto  himfelf,  not  in  mo^ 
rals  only,  but  in  fcience  of  every  kind.  — 
We  fometixnes  repine  at  the  narrow  limits 
prefcribed  to  human  capacity.  Hitherto 
Jhalt  thou  cotMy  and  no  further ^  feems  a 
hard  prohibition,  when  applied  to  the  o* 
perations  of  mind.  But  as,  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  it  is  to  this  prohibition  man 
owes  his  fecurity  and  exiftence ;  fo,  in  the 
immaterial  fyftem,  it  is  to  this  we  owe 
our  dignity,  our  virtue,  and  our  happi- 
ncfs,  A  beacon  blazing  from  a  well- 
known  promontory  is  a  welcome  objedt  to 
the  bewildered  mariner  ;  who  is  fo  far 
from  repining,  that  he  has  not  the  bene- 
ficial light  in  his  own  keeping,  that  he  is 
fenfible  its  utility  depends  on  its  being  pla- 
ced on  the  firm  land,  and  committed  to 

the  care  of  others. 

We  have  now  proved,  tliat  **  except  we 
"  believe  many  things  without  proof,  we 
"  never  can  believe  any  thing  at  all ;  for 
"  that  all  found  reafoning  muft  ultimate- 
"  ly  reft  on  the  principles  of  common 
**  fenfe,  that  is,  on  principles  intuitively 
"  certain,  or  intuitively  probable ;    and, 

T  2  **  confe- 
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"  confequently,  that  common  fenfe  is  the 
"  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which  rea- 
"  fon  muft  continually  a<fl  in  fubordina- 
"  tion."  To  common  fenfe,  therefore, 
all  truth  muft  be  conformable  ;  this  is  its 
fixed  and  invariable  ftandard.  And  what- 
.ever  contradidls  common  fenfe,  or  is  in- 
confiftent  with  that  ftandard,  though  fup- 
ported  by  arguments  that  are  deemed  un- 
anfwerable,  and  by  names  that  are  cele- 
brated by  all  the  critics,  academies,  and 
potentates  on  earth,  is  not  truth,  but  falfe- 
hood.  In  a  word,  the  dilates  of  com- 
mon, fenfe  are,  in  refpeA  to  human  know- 
ledge in  general,  what  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry are  in  refpedl  to  mathematics :  on 
the  fiippofition  that  thefe  axioms  are  falfe 
or  dubious,  all  mathematical  reafoning 
falls  to  the  ground ;  and  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  didlates  of  common  fenfe  are 
erroneous  or  deceitful,  all  truth,  virtue, 
and  fcience,  are  vain. 

I  know  not  but  it  may  be  urged  as  an 
objedlion  to  this  do6lrine,  that,  if  we 
grant  common  fenfe  to  be  the  ultimate 
judge  in  all  difputes,  a  great  part  of  an- 
cient and  modern  philofophy  becomes  ufe- 
lefs.     I  admit  the  objedion  with  all  my 

heart, 
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heart,  in  its  full  force,  Mtd  with  all  its 
confequences  ;  and  yet  I  muft  repeat,"  that 
if  cQinmon  fenfe  be  fuppofed  fallacious, 
all  knowledge  is  at  an  end ;  and  that  even 
a  demonftration  of  the  fallacy  would  it- 
fclf  be  fallacious  and  frivolous.     For  if 
my  feelings  deceive  me  in  one  cafe,  how 
fliall  I  know  that  they  do  not  deceive  me 
in  another  ?     When  a  philofopher  demon- 
ftrates  to  me,  that  matter  exifts  not  but 
in  my  mind,  and,  independent  on  me  and 
my  faculties,  has  no  exiftence  at  all ;  be- 
fore I  admit  his  demonftration,  I  muft  dif- 
believe  all   my  fenfes,    and  diftruft  every 
principle  of  belief  within  me :   before  I 
admit  his  demonftration,  I  muft  be  con- 
vinced,  that  I  and  all  mankind  are  fools  ; 
that  our  Maker  made  us  flich,  and  from 
the  beginning  intended  to  impofe  on  us  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  till  about  the  fix-thou- 
fandth  year  of  the  world  when  this  impo- 
fture  was  difcovered  ;    and  then  difcover- 
cd,  not  by  a  divine  revelation,  not  by  any 
rational  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, not  by  any  inference  from  previous 
truths  of  acknowledged  authority,  but  by 
a  pretty  play  of  Englifh  and  French  words, 
to  which  the  learned  have  given  the  name 

of 
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of  metaphjilcal  reafoning.  Before  I  ad- 
mit this  pretended  demonftration,  I  mufl 
bring  myfelf  to  believe  what  I  find  to  be 
incredible  ;  which  feems  to  me  not  a  whit 
lefs  difficult  than  to  perform  what  is  im- 
poflible.  And  when  all  this  is  done,  if  it 
were  poffible  that  all  this  could  be  done, 
pray  what  is  fcience,  or  truth,  or  falfe- 
hood  ?  Shall  I  believe  nothing  ?  or  (hall 
I  believe  every  thing  ?  Or  am .  I  capable 
cither  of  belief,  or  of  difbelief  ?  or  do  I 
cxift  ?  or  is  there  fuch  a  thing  as  exift- 
ence  ? 

The  end  of  all  fcience,  and  indeed  of  c- 
very  ufeful  purfuit,  is  to  make  men  hap- 
pier, by  improving  them  in  wifdom  and 
virtue.  I  beg  leave  to  afk,  whether  the 
prefent  race  of  men  owe  aiiy  part  of  their 
virtue,  wifdom,  or  happinefs,  to  what  me- 
taphyficians  have  written  in  proof  of  the 
non-exiftence  of  matter,  and  the  neccffity 
of  human  aAions  ?  If  it  be  anfwercd, 
That  our  happinefs,  wifdom,  and  virtue, 
are  not  at  all  influenced  by  fuch  contro- 
verfies,  then  I  muft  affirm,  that  all  fudi 
controverfies  are  ufelefs.  And  if  it  be 
true,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote wrangling,    which  of  all  kinds  of 

converfation 
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converfation  is  the  mod  unpleaiant,  and 
the  moft  unprofitable  ;  or  vain  polemical 
difpuutibn,  which  cannot  be  carried  on. 
without  wafte  of  time,  and  proftitution  of 
talents ;    or  fcepticifm,    which   tends   to 
make  a  man  uncomfortable  in  himfelf,  and 
unferviceable  to  others  :  —  then  I  muft  af- 
firm, that  all  fuch  controverfies  are  both 
\ifelefs  and  mifchievous  ;    and  that   the 
world  would  be  more  wife,  more  virtuous, 
and  more  happy,  without  them. — But  it 
is  faid,  that  they  improve  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  render  it  more  capable  of  difco- 
vering  truth,  and  detecfling  error.  —  Be  it 
fo : — but  though  bars   and  locks  render 
ourhoufes  fecure,  and  though  acuteneis 
of  hearing  and  feeling  be  a  valuable  en-s- 
dowment,  it  will  not  follow,  that  thieves 
are  a  public  bleiling  ;  or  that  a  man  is  in*- 
tided  to  my  gratitude,  who  quickens  my 
touch  aild  hearing,    by  putting  out  my 
eyes. 

It  is  further  faid,  that  fuch  controvert 
fics  make  us  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of 
human  reafon,  and  the  imperfedlion  of 
human  knowledge ;  and  for  the  fangui- 
nary  principles  of  bigotry  and  enthufiafm, 
fubilityte  the  milky    ones  of  fcepticifin 

and 
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and  moderation.  And  this  is  conceived 
to  be  of  prodigious  emolument  to  man- 
kind ;  becaufe  a  firm  attachment  to  reli- 
gion, which  a  man  may  call  bigotry  if 
he  pleafes,  doth  often  give  rife  to  a  perfe- 
cuting  fpirit ;  whereas  a  perfedl  indiffe- 
rence about  it,  which  fome  men  are  good- 
natured  enough  to  call  moderation,  is  a 
principle  of  great  good-breeding,  and  gives 
no  fort  of  difturbance,  either  in  private  or 
public  life.  This  is  a  plea  on  which  fome 
of  our  modern  fceptics  ^feem  to  plume 
themfelves  not  a  little.  And  who  will 
venture  to  arraign  the  virtue  or  the  la- 
gacity  of  thefe  projectors  ?  To  accomplifh 
fo  great  effe<5ls  by  means  fo  fimple,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  dreadful  calamities  by  fb  inno- 
cent an  artifice,  —  doth  it  not  difplay  the 
perfection  of  benevolence  and  wifdom  ? 
Truly  I  can  hardly  imagine  Aich  another 
fcheme,  ?xcept  perhaps  the  following. 
Suppofe  a  phyfician  of  the  Sangrado  fchool, 
out  of  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  the  faculty, 
and  the  public  good,  to  prepare  a  bill  to 
be  laid  before  the  parliament,  in  thefe 
words  :  "  That  whereas  good  health,  efpe- 
^*  cially  when  of  long  (landing,  hath  a 
''  tendency  to  prepare  *|:he  human  frame 

for 
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for  acute  and  inflaminatory  diftempers, 
which  have  been  known  to  give  ex- 
"  treme  pain  to  the  unhappy  patient,  and 
"  fbmetinies  even  to  bring  him  to  the 
"  grave  ;  and  whereas  the  faid  health,  by 
*^  making  us  briik,  and  hearty,  and  hap- 
"  py,  is  apt  alfo,  on  fome  occalions,  to  • 
"  make  us  difbrderly  and  licentioxis,  to 
"  the  great  detriment  of  glafs  windows^ 
"  lanthoms,  and  watchmen  :  Be  it  there- 
"  fore  enadted,  That  all  the  inhabitants 
"  of  thefe  realms,  for  the  peace  of  go vem- 
"  ment,  and  the  repofe  of  the  fubjedl,  be 
"  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring 
"  their  bodies  down  to  a  confumptive  ha- 
"  bit ;  tod  that  henceforth  no  perfon  pre-^ 
^^  iume  to  walk  abroad  with  a  cane,  on 
"  pain  of  having  his  head  broke  with  it^ 
"  and  being   fet    in    the  (locks  for   fix 
months ;    nor  to  walk  at  all^    except 
with  crutches,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
public  charge  to  each  peribn  who  makes  ! 
affidavit^  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
walk  without  them/'  &c.— He  who  can 
eradicate    convicflion    from    the  human 
heart,  may  doubtlefs  prevent  all  the  fatal 
effedb  of  enthufiafin  and  bigotry ;  and  if 
all  human  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  con-* 

U  fumption,* 
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fomption,  I  beliere -there  would  be  an  end 
of  riot,  as  wdl  as  of  inflammatory  difea- 
{ts.     Whether  the  inconveniencies,  cm-  the 
remedies,  be  the  greater  grievance,  might 
perhaps  bear  a  queftion.     Bigotry,  cnthu- 
fiafm,  and.  a  perfecuting  fpirit,    are  very 
dangerous  and  deftru^ve ;  univerfal  fccp- 
ticiiin  would,  I  axn  fure,  be  equally  £oj  if 
it  were  to  infedl  the  generaUty  of  man- 
kind.    But  what  has  religion  and  rational 
convidlion  to  do  with  either  ?     Nothing 
more  than  good  health  has  to  do  with  a-  ' 
cute  diftempers,  and  rebellious  inlurrec- 
tions  ;  or  .than  the  peace,  of  government, 
and  tranquillity  of  the  fubje<5l,  have  to  do 
with  a  gradual  decay   of  our  mufcular 
flcfh.     True .  religion  tends  to  make  men 
great,    and  good,,  and  happy  ;  and  if  fo, 
its  dodlrines  can  never  be  too  firmly  be- 
lieved, nor  held  in  too  high  veneration. 
And  if  truth  be  at  all  attainable  in  philo- 
fophy,  I  cannot. fee  why  we  fhould  fcruplc 
to  receive  it  as   fuch,  when  we  have  at- 
tained it ;  nor  how  it  can  promote  can- 
dour, good-breedings    and  humanity,  to 
pretend  to  doubt  what  we  do   and  mull 
believe, ,  to  profefs  to   maintain  dodrines 
of  which  we  are  confdous  thac  disy  ihock 

our 
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QW  imderftanding,  to  fc^fier  in  ju4gem)»it 
from  all  the  worid  except  a  few  metaphy- 
seal pedants,  and  tp  queftion  the  evidence 
of  thofe  principles  which  all  other  men 
think  the  moil  unquellionable,  and  moil 
facred,  Gonwclion,  ^nd  fteadinefs  of 
principle,  is  that  which  gives  dignity,  u- 
niformity,  and  fpirit,  to  human  condudl, 
and  without  which  our  happinefs  can  nei- 
ther be  lading  nor  fincere.  It  conftitutes, 
as  it  were,  the  vital  (lamina  of  a  great  and 
manly  charadler  ;  whereas  fcepticifin  be- 
trays a  weak  and  iickly  underftanding, 
and  a  levity  of  mind,  from  which  no- 
thing can  be  expected  but  inconiillence 
and  folly.  In  conjimiSlion  with  ill-nature, 
bad  tafte,  and  a  hard  h^art,  fteadinefs  and 
ftrong  convidlion  will  doubtlefs  make  a 
bad  man,  and  fcepticiib[i  will  make  a 
worfe  :  but  good-nature,  elegant  tafte, 
and  fenfibility  of  heart,  when  united  with 
firmnefs  of  mind,  become  doubly  refpe<^- 
able  and  lovely  ;  whereas  no  man  can  a£l 
on  the  principles  of  fcepticifin,  without 
incurring  univerfal  contempt.,—  But  to 
rctum: 

Mathematicians,    and  natural  philofo- 
phers,  do  in  effe<ft  admit  the  diftindlion 

V  2,  betw^ent 
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between  common  fenfe  ax^d  reafon,  as  il«< 
luftrated  above  j  for  they  are  content  to 
reft  their  feiences  either  on  felf-evident 
axioms,  or  on  experiments  warranted  by 
the  evidence  of  external  fenfe.  The  phi- 
lofophers  who  treat  of  the  mind,  do  alfo 
fometimes  profefs  to  found  their  do<%ines 
pn  the  evidence  of  fenfe  :  but  this  profef- 
fion  is  merely  verbal ;  for  whenever  expe- 
rience contradi<5ls  the  lyflcm,  they  que-i 
ftion  the  authenticity  of  that  experience, 
and  fhow  you,  by  a  moll  elaborate  invefti- 
gation,  that  it  is  all  a  cheat.  For  it  is 
eafy  to  vmte  plaufibly  on  any  fubje45l:,  and 
in  vindication  of  any  dodhine,  when  ei- 
ther the  indolence  of  the  reader,  or  the 
nature  of  the  compoiition,  gives  the  writer 
an  opportunity  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  am- 
biguity of  language.  It  is  not  often- diat 
men  attend  to  the  operations  of  the  mind ; 
and  when  they  do,  it  is  perhaps  with 
fome  metaphyfical  book  in  their  hands, 
which  they  read  with  a  refolution  to  ad- 
mire or  defpife,  according  ;is  the  fafhion 
or  their  himipur  diredls  them.  I|i  this  fi-^ 
tuation,  or  even  when  they  are  difpoied 
%o  judge  impartially  of  the  writer,  their 
attention  to   what  paifes    in    their  owo 
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mind  is  but  luperficial,  and  is  very  apt 
to  be  fwayed  by  a  fecret  bias  ii>  favonl'  of 
Ibme  theory.     It  is  Ibmetixpes  difficult  to 
diflingmfli  between  a  natural  feeling  and 
a  prejudice  of  education  j  our  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  a  favourite  author  makes 
us  think  it  more  diffigult  than  it  really  is, 
and  very  often  leads  us  to  miftake  the  one 
for  the  other.     Nay,  the  very  adl  of  ftu- 
dying,  difcompofes  our  minds  a  little,  and 
prevents  that  free   play   of  our  faculties 
from  which  alone  we  can  judge  with  ac- 
curacy of  their  real  nature.     Befides,  lan- 
guage,   being  originally  intended  to  an- 
fwer  the  obvious  exigencies  of  life,  and 
exprefs  the  qualities  of  matter,  becomes 
metaphorical  when  applied  to  the  opera-, 
dons  of  mind.     Thus  we  talk  metaphorl-. 
cally,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  warm  imagina^ 
tion,  a  fouad  judgement,  a  tenacious  mcr? 
mory,  aa  enlarged  imderftanding ;   thefe 
epithets  being  originally  and  properly  ex* 
preffive  of  the  qualities  of  matter.    This 
circumftance,    however    obvious,    is  not 
always  attended  to ;  and  hence  we  are  apt 
to  miftake  verbal  analpgiesi  for  real  ones, 
and  to  apply  the  laws  of  matter  to  the  o- 
perations  of  mind  j  and  thus,  by  the  mere 

4eliifioA 
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deluiloa  of  words,  are  led  into  .error  be-* 
for^  we  are  aware,  and  while  our  premifes 
feem  to  be  altogether  unexceptionable.  It 
is  a  favourite  maxim  with  Mr  Locke,  as 
it  was  with  fome  ancient  philofophers^  that 
the  hiunan  foul,  previous  to  education,  is 
like  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  tabula  rqfa\ 
and  this  fimile,  hai:inlefs  as  it  may  appear^ 
betrays  our  great  modern  into  feveral  im- 
portant miftakes.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
mod  unlucky  alluiions  that  could  have 
beendiofen.  The  human  foul,  when  it 
begins  to  think,  is  not  extended,  nor  in- 
ert, nor  of  a  white  colour,  nor  incapable 
of  energy,  nor  wholly  unfurniihed  with 
ideas,  (for  if  it  think  at  allj-  it  muft  have 
ibme  ideas,  according  to  Mr:LoQK£'s  de- 
finition of  the  word  *),  nor  ta  fufceptible 
of  any  one  imprefiion  or  charadler  as  of 
any  other.  In  what  refpe(5l:  then  doei^  the 
imman  foul  reiemble  a  piece  c^  white  pa- 
per ?  To  this  philofophical  conundrum  I 
confefs.I  can  give  no  feripus  iatniwer.' — E- 

-  •  The  vwrd  fV/tf  fervcs  bcft  to  (land  for  'whatibcver  \% 
the  objcjfl  of  the  underftaivding  when  a  man  thinks.  * 

<l  have  ofed  it  to  exprefs  whatever  it  is  \vhich  the  mind 
-octL  be  etajp\&ftd:di56\xt  in  thinking. 

,  •     IntFcduflion^  ^^^^  ^?  Human  Uiidfrjlandiffgy  fe^,  8. 

ven 
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ven  when  the  terms  we  ufe  are  not  meta- 
phorical, the  natural  abftrufencfe  of  the 
{ubjcA  makes  them  appear  fomewhat  my- 
fterions;  and  we  are  apt  to  confidcr  them 
as  of  more  f^nificancy  than  they  really 
are.    Had  Mr  Hume  told  the  world  in 
plain  terms,   that  virtue  is    a  fpecies  of 
vice,  darknefs  a  fpecies  of  light,  and  ex- 
iftence  a  fpecies  of  non-exiftence,  I  know 
not  what    metaphyficians     might     have 
thought  of  this  difcovery  ;  but  fure  I  am, 
no  reader  of  tolerable  underftanding  would 
have  paid  him  any  compliments  on  the 
occaiion  *.     But  when  he  fays,  that  con- 
trariety 

*  Mr  HuMg  had  fald,  that  the  only-  principles  of  con* 
&edion  among  ideas  are  three,  to  wit,  refemblance,  con- 
tiguity in  time  or  place,  and  caufe  or  efPefl:  Inquiry 
4onurning  Human  Underflanding<t  fe£i,  3.     It  afterwards 
occurred  to  him,  that  contrary  ideas  have  a  tendency  to 
introduce  one  another  into  the  mind.     But  inftead  of 
adding  contrariety  to  the  lift  of  conneding  principles, 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  which  would  have 
been  philofophical,  he   aflfumes  the  metaphyfician,    and 
endeavours  to  prove  his  enumeration  right,  by  refolving 
contrariety  as  a  fpecies  into  refemblance,  and  caufation  as 
genera.  "  Contraft,  or  contrariety,'*  fays  he,  **  is  a  con- 
"  ne^ion  among  ideas,  which  may  perhaps  be  confider- 
"  ed  as  a  mixture  of  caufation  and  refemblance.    Where 
two  objefls  are  contrary,  the  one  deftroys  the  other, 

/.  €.  is  the  caufcof  its  annihilation  ;  and  the  idea  of  the. 

*'  annihilation 


«< 
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trariety  is  a  mixture  of  caiifadon  and  re- 
femblance  j  and,  dill  more,  when  he 
brings  a  formal  proof  of  this  moft  fage  re- 
mark, he  impofeth  on  us-  by  the  folemni- 
ty  of  the  expreflion :  we  conclude, .  that 
**  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear  ;**  and 
begin  to  fancy^  not  that  the  author  is  ab- 
furd  or  unintelligible,  but  that  we  have 
not  fagacity  enough  to  difcover  his  mean- 
ing. It  were  tedious  to  reckon  up  one 
half  of  the  improprieties  and  errors  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  philofbphy 
of  human  nature,  by  the  indefinite  ap-* 
plication  of  the  words,  idda^  impreffitm^ 
perception^  fenfation^  &c.  Nay,  it  is  well 
known,  that  Berkeley *s  pretended  proof 
of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter,  at  which 
common  fenfe  flood  agliaft  for  many 
years,  hath  no  better  foundation,  than 
the  ambiguous  ufe  of  a  word.     He  who 

**  annihtlatioQ  of  an  objed  implies  the  idea  of  its  former 
"  exigence.''  Is  ic  poflible  to  make  ahj  fenfe  of  this  ? 
Darkneis  and  light  are:  contrary ;  the  one  deftrdjrs  the 
other,  or  is  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation  ;  and  the  idea  of 
the  annihilation  of  darknefs  implies  the  idea  of  its  former 
(jxidence.  This  is  given  as  a  proof,  that  darknefs  partly 
tefcmbles  light,  and  partly  is  the  caufe  of  light.  In- 
deed !  But,  OJiJic  omnia  dhijet  I  This  is  aharmleA 
abfurdity. 

couj^ders 
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coijfiders  thefe  things,  will  not  be  much 
difpofed  to  overvalue  metaphyfical  truth, 
(as  it  is  called),  wKen  it  happens  to  con- 
tradidl  any  of  the  natural  fentiments  of 
mankind. 

In  the  laws  of  nature,  when  thoroughly 
underftood,  there  appear  no  contradidlions. 
It  is  only  in  the  fyftems  of  philofophers 
that  reafon  and  common  fenfe  are  at  va- 
riance.    No  man  of  common  fe^fe  ever 
did  or  could  believe,  that  the  horfe  he  faw 
coming  toward  him  at  full  gallop,  was  an 
idea  in  his  mind,  and  notliing  elfe ;  no 
thief  was  ever,  fuch  a  fool,  as  to  plead  in 
his  own  defence,  that  his  crime  was  ne- 
ceflary  and  unavx>idable,  for  that  man  is 
bom  to  pick  pockets  as  the  iparks  fly  up- 
ward.  When  Reafon  invades  the  rights  of 
Common  Senfe,  and  prefumes  to  arraign 
that  authority  by  which  (he  herfelf  adls, 
nonfcnfe  and  confofion  muft  of  neceflity 
cnfuc ;  fcience  will  foon  come  to  have  nei- 
ther head  nor  tail,  beginning  nor  end ; 
philofophy  will  •  grow  contemptible  ;   and 
its  adherents,    far    from    being    treated, 
as  in  former  times,    upon   the    footmg 
of  ccmjurers,  will  be  thought  by  the  vul-. 
gar,  and  by  every  man  of  fenfe,  to  be 
itde  better  than  downright  fools. 

X  PART 


PART       n^ 

Illustrations  of  the  pre** 
ceding  doctrine)  with 
Inferences. 


BU  T  now  1  difficulty  occturs,  wluch 
I  wc  acknowledge  tx>  be  not  a  litde 
perplenng.  Granting  whiit  i$  faid 
above  to  be  true ;  that  all  legitimate  rea- 
fbning,  whether  of  certain  or  of  probable 
evidence,  doth  finally  refolvc  itftlf  into 
principles  of  conimon  fenfe^  which  we 
muft  admit  as  certain,  or  as  probable, 
upon  their  own  authority ;  that  therefore 
common  fbnfe  is  the  foundatioti^  and  die 
ftandard  of  all  juft  reafofting ;  wid  diat 
the  genuine  fentiments  of  nature  are  nevcf 
erroneous  :-»^yet  by  what  criterion:  flmll 
we  know  a  fentiment  of  nature  from  a 
prejudice  of  education,  a  didlate  of  com-» 
mon  fenfe  from  the  fallacy  of  an  invete- 
rate opinion  ?  Muft  every  principle  be 
admitted  as  true  which  we  believe,  with* 
0ut  being  able  to  aflign  ^  reafon  f  then 

when 
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where  is  our  fecurity  againft  prejudice 
and  implicit  faith !  Or  muft  every  prin- 
ciple that  feems  intuitively  certain,  or  in- 
tuitively probable,  be  reafoned  upon,  that 
we  may  know  whether  it  be  really  what  it 
feems }  then  where  our  fecurity.  againft  the 
aboie  fb  much  infifted  on,  of  fubjedling 
common  ftnfe  to  the  teft  of  reaibning !  — « 
At  what  point  mufl  reafoh  ftop  in  its  inve- 
ligations,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
fenfe  be  admitted  as  decifive  and  final  ? 

It  is  much  CO  be  regretted,  that  this 
matter  has  been  fo  little  attended  to :  for 
a  foil  and  fatisfad^ory  difcuilion  of  it 
would  do  more  real  fervice  to  the  philofb- 
phy  of  human  nature,  than  all  the  fy  ftems 
of  logic  in  the  world  ;  would  at  once  exalt 
pQeumatology  to  the  dignity  of  fcience, 
by  fettling  it  on  a  firm  and  unchangeable 
foundation ;  and  would  go  a  great  way  to 
baaifli  ibf^iftry  from  fcience,  and  rid  the 
world  of  fcepticifm.  lliis  is  indeed  the 
grand  defideratum  in  logic  ;  of.no  lefs  im- 
portance to  the  moral  fciences,  than  the 
difcovcry  of  the  longitude  to  navigation* 
That  I  Ihall  fully  folve  this  difficulty,  I 
am  not  fb  vain,  nor  fo  ignorant,  as  to  i** 
magine.     But  I  htunbly  hope  I  ihall  be 

X  2  able 
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abk  to  dirow  fome  light  on  the  fubjed, 
and  contribute  a  little  to  facilitate  the  pro-* 
grefe  of  thofe  who  may  hereafter  engage 
in  the  fame  purfuit.  If  I  can  accompliih 
even  this,  I  ihall  do  a  fervice  to  tnxth^ 
philofophy,  and  mankind:  if  I  fhonldbe 
thought  to  fail,  ;  there  is  yet  fomething 
meritorious  in  the  attempt.  To  have  (et 
the  example,  may  be  of  confequence. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to .  conduct  the  reader 
to  the  concluiion  I  have  formed  on  this 
fubjedl,  by  the  fame  fteps  which  led  me 
to  it :}  a  method .  which  I  prefume  will  be 
more  perfpicuous,  and  more  fatisfadldry, 
than  if  I  were  firft  to  lay  down  9,  theory, 
and  then  to  affign  the  reafons.  By  the 
way,  I  cannot  help  exprefling  a  wifh,  that 
this  method  of  inveftigation  were  lefs  un- 
common, and  that  philofbphers  would 
fpmetimes  explain  to  us,  not  only  their 
difcoveries,  but  alfo  the  procefs  of  thought 
and  experiment,  whether  accidental  or 
intentional,  by  which  they  were  led  to 
them. 

If  the  boundary  of  reafon  and  common 
fenfe  had  never  been  fettled  in  any  fcience, 
I  woxild  abandon  my  prefent  fcheme  as  al- 
together defperate.     But  when  I.refled, 

that 
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that  in  fome  of  the  fciences  it  hath  been 
long  fettled,    with  the  utmoft  preci£on, 
and  to  univerfal  *  fatisfaftion,  I  conceive 
better  hopes,  and  flatter  myfelf,   that  it 
may  perhaps  be  poffible  to  fix  it  even  in  the 
philofophy  of  the  mind.     The  fciences  in 
which  this  boundary  has  been  long,  fettled 
and  acknowledged,  are,  mathematics,  and 
natural  philoibphy ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  more  truth  has  been  difcovered  in 
thofe  fciences  than  in  any  other.     Now, 
there  is  not  a  more  eflFe<5hial  way  of  learn- 
ing the  rules  of  any  art,  than  by  attend- 
ing to  the  praftice  of  thofe  who  have  pet*- 
formed  in  it  moil  fuccefsfiilly :    a  maxim 
which,  I  fiippofe,  is  no  lefs  applicable  to 
the  art  of  inveftigating  truth,  than  to  the 
mechanical  and  the  line  arts.     Let  us  ieef, 
then,  whether,  by  attending  to  the  prac- 
tice of  mathematicians  and  natural  philo- 
fophers,    as  contrafled  with  the  pradlice 
of  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  human 
mind,  we  can  ms^e  any  difcoveries  pre- 
paratory to  the  folution  of  this  difficulty.  ; 
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CHAP.        I. 


Coii£rinatioQ  of  this  theory  from. 
the  pra<^ioe  of  Mathematicians  aad 
Natural  Pbilofophers. 


S    E    C    T.  .    I. 

THaT  die  diftin<5lion  between  rea- 
fon  jutid  coofinibti  fenft,  a6  here  ex- 
plained, is  acknowledged  hj  machema^ 
ticians,  we  have  already  fhown  *.  They 
have  been  wife  enough  to  truft  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  fenfe,  and  to  take  that 
for  truth  which  they  were  nnder  a  neccflS* 
ty  of  believing,  even  though  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  prove  it  by  argument. 
When  a  mathematician  arrived,  in  the 
cotirfe  of  his  reafoning,  at  a  principle 
which  he  mtdl  believe,  and  which  is  of  it- 
felf  fd  evident,  that  no  arguments  could 
either   illuflxate   or   enforce  it,    he   then 

knows,  that  his  reafon  can  carry  him  no 

. 

*  See  part  i.  chap,  a,  feft.  i.  of  tlus  Effay. 

further^ 
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fditfaer^  and  he£ts  down  contentad:  and 
if  he  can  fadsfy  himielf ,  diat  the  whole 
inreftigation  is  fairly  cotidxuSied,  and  does 
naturally  terminate  in  this  ielf-evident 
principle,  he  is  perlnaded  that  his  conchi-* 
fionis  tame,  axid  cannot  poilibly  ibe  falfe. 
Whereas  the  •  modem  fceptics,  from  a 
ftrange  conceit,  that  their  feelings  are  fal^ 
hdous,  and  that  Nature  hath  her  rogniih 
emifiaries  in  every  comer,  cominiilioned 
and  fwom  to  play  tricks  with  poor  mor* 
tals,  cannot  find  in  their  heart  to  admit  a« 
ny  thing  as  truth,  upon  the  bare  authority 
of  a  feeling  or  fentiment  %    It  is  doubtle& 

* 

^  The  word  fentiment  has^  of  late  jears,  been  macli 
nfed  bj  fome  writers,  to  fignifyy  not  a  formed  opinion, 
notion,  or  principle,  (which  feems  to  be  the  true,  and  the 
eld  Engliih  feofe),  but  an  internal  impnUe  of  paffion,  af- 
^dioQ,  fancy,  or  intelled,  which  is  to  be  confidered  ra** 
ther  as  the  caafe  or  occafion  of  our  forming  an  opinion, 
thaa  3s  the  real  opinion  itfelf.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  nfed 
here,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two  other  places  of  iche  Ef- 
faj.  Bat  though  we  could  produce  fufficient  authori- 
nes  for  this  freedom,  we  are  not  very  fond  of  the  innova« 
ticm;  having  obferved,  that  fome  late  authors  ufe  this 
word  in  a  way  hardly  confident  with  precifion  or  perfpi- 
cnity;  and  being  fomewhat  apprehenfive,  that  if  it  is  not 
filed  down  to  its  original  fignification,  the  ^(xA  fentiment^ 
and  its  opftart  derivative  fentimentaU  may  in  time  give 
rife  to  as  many  ambiguities  in  language* .  ud  errors  ia 
pbilofophy,  ^  the  word  idea% 
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a  great  advantage  to  geometry,  that  its 
firft  principles  are  £o  few,  its  ideas  fb  dif- 
tindl,  and  its  language  fo  definite.     Yet  a 
captious  and  paradoxical  wrangler  might, 
by  dint  of  fophiftry,  involve  the  principles 
of  this  fcience.  in  confufion,  provided  he 
thought  it  worth  his  while  *.     But  geome- 
trical paradoxes  would  not  roufe  the  at* 
tention  of  the  public ;  whereas  moral  pa- 
radoxes, when  men  begin  to  look  about 
for  arguments  in  vindication  of  impiety, 
debauchery,  and  injuftice,  become  won* 
derfuUy  interefting,    a^d  can  hardly  fail 
of  a  powerful  .and  numerous  patronage^ 
The  corrupt  judge  j  the  proftituted  cour- 
tier ;  the  ftatefinan  who  enriches  himfelf 
by  the  plunder  and  blood  of  his  country  j 
the  pettifogger,  who  fattens  on  the  fpoils 
of  the  fatherlefs  and  widow  ;  the  oppref^ 
for,  who,  to  pamper  his  own  beaftly  ap- 
petite, abandons  the  defcrving  peafant  to 
beggary  and  defpair ;    the  hypocrite,  the 
debauchee,  the  gamefter,  the  blafphemer, 

♦  The  author  of  the  Trtatlfe  of  Human  Nature  lias 
^^ually  attempted  this  in  his  firft  volume  :  but  finding, 
ao  doubt,  that  the  public  would  not  take  any  CQncem 
in  that  part  of  bis  fyftemj  he  has  not  repubJiQied  it  in  his 
Essays, 

•^  prick 
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—prick  up  their  ears  when  they  are  told, 
tl^t  a  celebrated  author  has  written  a  book 
iuUoffuch  comfortable  dodtrines  as  the 
following :  That  juftice  is  not  a  natural, 
but  an  artificial  virtue,  depending  wholly 
da  the  arbitrary  inftitutions  of  men,  and ^ 
previous  to  the  eftabliflament  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  not  at  all  incumbent  *  :  —  That  mo- 
ral, intelledhial,  and  corporeal  virtues,  are 
all  of  the  fame  kind  j  in  other  words, 
That  to  want  honefty ,  to  want  underftand- 
ing,  and  to  want  a  leg,  are  equally  the  ob- 
jects of  moral  difapprobation  ;  and  that  it 
is  no  more  a  man's  duty  to  be  grateful  or 
pious,  than  to  have  the  genius  of  Homer, 
or  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  Achilles  -j- : 
—  That  every  human  adtion  is  neceflary ^ 
and  could  not  have  been  di^Perent  from 
what  it  is  J:-— That  when  we  fpeak  of 
power  as  an  attribute  of  any  being,  God 
hin^elf  not  excepted,  we  ufe  words  with- 
out meajoing  • — That  we  can  form  no  i- 
deaof  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued 
with  any  power,  much  lefs  of  one  endued 

•  Trcatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol,  3.  p.  37. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  3*  part  3.  fedi  4. 

t  Hume*s  Efiays,  voL  2*  p.  91.  edit.  iT&i^ 

Y  with 
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with  infinite  power  ;  and  that  we  can  ne- 
ver have  reafon  to  believe,  that  any  objefti 
or  quality  of  an  objedl,  exifts,  of  which 
we  cannot  forni  an  idea  * :  — ^"That  it  is 
nnreafonable  to  believe  God  to  be  infinite* 
ly  wife  and  good,  while  there  is  any  evil 
or  diforder  in  the  uni verfe  ;  and  that  we 
have  no  good  reafon  to  think,  that  the  n- 
niverfe  proceeds  from  a  caufe  -f  :  —  That 
the  external  material  world  dods  not  ex- 
ift  f  J  and  that  if  the  external  world  be 
once  called  in  doubt  as  to  its  exiftence,  we 
fhall  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  arguments  by 
which  we  may  prove  the  being  of  God, 
or  any  of  his  attributes  || : — That  thofe 

■ 

who  believe  any  thing  certainly  are  fools  ** : 
--^That  adultery  muft  be  pradlifed,  if  men 
would  obtain  all  thfe  advantages  of  life  j 
that,  if  generally  pradlifed,'  it  would  fbon 
ceafe  to  be  fcand^lous  ;  and  that,  if  pradfii* 
{^d  fecretly  and  frequently,  it  would  by 

■^  Treatife  of  Human  Naturei  vol*,  i.  p,  384.  30*.  432- 
&c. 

f  Hai&e's  Eflay  on  a  Particular  Providence  and  Faturo 
State. 

t  Berkeley's  and  Hume's  works  pajptn. 

II  Hume's  Eflay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philo- 
fbphyy  part  1. 
.  f*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  46B. 
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degrees  come  to  be  thought  no  crime  at 
all  *: — That  the  queftion  concerning  the 
iiibiknce  of  the  foul  is  unintelligible  "f- : 
That  matter  and  motion  may  often  be  re- 
garded as  the  caufe  of  thought  ^ :  -*-  That 
theibul  of  man  becomes  every  difl&rent 
moment  a  different  being  || ;  fb  that  the 
adions  I  performed  laft  year,  or  yeftier- 
day,  or  this  morning,  whether  virtuous 
or  vicious,  are  no  more  imputable  to  mfe, 
than,  the  virtues  of  Ariftides  are  imputable 
to  Nero,  or  the  crimes  of  Nero  to  the  Man 
OF  Ross. 

I  know  no  geometrical  axiom,  more 
pedpicuous,  more  evident,  more  general- 
ly acknowledged,  than  this  proportion, 
(which  every  man  believes  of  himfelf), 
"  My  body  exifts  ;**  yet  this  hath  been  de- 
nied, and  volumes  written  to  prove  it 
falfe.  Who  will  pretend  to  fet  bounds  to 
this  fpirit  of  fcepdcifm  and  fophiftry  i 
Where  are  the  principles  that  can  (top  its 
progrefs,  when  it  has  akeady  attacked  the 
both  of  the  human  body,  and 


^  Home's  Eflkys,  vol.  3.  p.  409.  edit.  1767. 

f  Treatife  of  Hutoan  Naturca  ▼ol.  x.  p.  434. 

tId.U>id. 

{  Id.  ToU  i»  p.  438. 

Y  a  of 
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life  ftill  to  preferve  our  fceptkifin.  Yes, 
**  fiiend,  I  tell  you,  we  ought  (till  to  do 
what  is  contrary  to  that  to  which  wc 
are  abfolutely  and  neceflarily  determi- 
**  ned  *•  I  fee  you  preparing  to  fpeak ; 
**  but  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  if  you 
**  reafon  or  believe  any  thing  certmly 
**  you  are  a  fool  f . — Good  Sir^  how  deep 
*'  xnuil  we  dig  ?  '  Is  not  this  a  fure  foun* 
^*  dation  ? — I  have  no  reaibn  to  think  fo, 

*  **  I  dme»  I  play  a  game  at  back-gammon,  I  ccm- 
'*  verie»  and  am  merry  with  my  friends ;  and  when,  af- 
««  ter  three  or  four  hours  amufement,  I  would  recom  to 
**  tbeie  fpecalationsi  they  appear  fo  cold,  fo  firaioedi 
**  and  fo  ridiculous,  that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  en- 
**  ter  into  them  any  further.  Here  then  I  find  myfelf  ab* 
**  folutely  and  neceflarily  determined  to  live*  and  talk, 
*'  and  aft,  like  other  people  in  the  common  a&irs  of 

life."  Treat ife  of  Human  Nature »  vol,  i.  p.  467. 
In  all  the  incidents  of  life  we  ought  ftill  to  prefcnrc 
*'  our  fcq>ticifm.  If  We  believe  that  fire  warms,  or  wa- 
**  ter  r^finefhes,  'tis  only  becaufe  it  cofb  us  too  much 
*^  pains  to  think  otherwife.  Nay,  if  we  are  philofopbers, 
**  it  ought  only  to  be  upon  fceptical  principles.*' 

JJ.p.469. 

f  **  If  I  muftbe  a  fool,  as  all  thofe  who'reafon  or  be- 
lieve any  thing  artainly  are,  my  follies  lhall  at  leaft 
be  natural  and  agreeable."    Id.  p.  468. 
The  inaccura^  of  the  ezpreflion  in  thb  fenteilce  renden 
the  meaning  indefinite.    It  is  not  clear,  whether  Mr 
Hume  means*  that  all  who  believe  any  thing  are  cer' 
t a  inly  fools,  or  that  all  w^  b^li^Y^  an^  thing  as  certain 

^t  fook. 

"  as 
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^^  as  I  ouonot  fee  what  is  under  it.-— Then 
^^  we  nraft  dig  downward  m  infinitum ! — - 
•^  And  why  not  ?  Yon  think  you  are  ar- 
**  rived  at  certainty.  This  very  conceit 
^^  of  yours  is  a  proof  that  you  have  not 
*'  gone  deep  enough :  for  you  mult  know^ 
^^  that  the  xmderftanding,  when  it  adb  a- 
"  lone,  and  according  to  its  moil  general 
**  principles,  ditirely  fubverts  itfelf,  arid 
^'  leaves  not  the  loweft  degree  of  evidence 
^^  in  any  propofition,  either  in  philofbphy 
"  or  conunon  life  *.  This  to  the  illite- 
^*  rate  vulgar  may  feem  as  great  a  con- 
*^  tradidlion  or  paradox,  as  if  we  were  to 
^'  talk  of  a  man*s  jumping  down  his  own 
^^  throat :  but  we  whofe  brains  are  heat- 
"  ed  with  metaphyfic  are  not  ftartled  at 
^*  paradoxes  or  contradidlions,  becauie  we 
"  are  ready  to  rejedl  all  belief  and  reafon- 
^^  ing,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  e- 
**  vcn  as  more  probable  or  more  likely 
*•  than  another  f .     You  are  no  pnie  phi- 

*'  lofopher 


from  Trcatife  of  Haipan  Nature,  vol.  x, 
f.  464.  465* 
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t  ^  TBe  tntenfe  Tiew  of  thefe  manifold  contradi^ohs 
aad  imperfe^Kom  in  human  reafon,  has  b  wrought 
'*  i^pon  me«  and  heated  tnj  brain»  that  I  am  ready  to 

**  rejoft 
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**  lofepher  ifyou  eidiicr  begin  or  end  your 
*'  inquiries  witk  the  belibf  of.  any  thing, 
**  — Well,  SiTy  you  inay:  doubt  anddif- 
^^  pote  as  long  as  you  pleafe ;  but  I  be^ 
^^  HeYC  that  I  am  coine .  to  .a  fure  founda- 
*'  tion ;  here  therefore  will  I .  begin  W 
^^  buildy  for  I  am  certain  therexan  be  no 
*'  danger  in  trufting  to  the.  ftability^of 
**  that  which  is  immoveable. -^^  Certain ! 
"  Poor  credulous  focrf !   hark  ye,  firrah, 
you  may  be  what  the  Tulgar  call  an  ho- 
ned man,  and  a  goad  workman ;  but 
I  am  certain  (I  mean  L  am  in  doubt 
whether  I  may  not  be  certain)  that  yoU 
ftre  no   philofopher.      Pluiofopher  in- 
**  deed !  to  take  a  dung  of  fuch  co*ife- 
**.  quence  for.  granted,     withoilt    proof, 
*^  without  examination  !   I  hold  you  four 
-**  to  one,  that  I  ihall  demonftrate  a  prwti^ 
**  that  this  fame  edifice  of  yours  ^vnll  be 
^*  good  for  nothing.     I  am  inclined  to 
-*^  think^  that  we  live  in  too  early  a*  period 
**  to  difcoVer  any  principles  that  will 
**  bear  the  examination  of  the  latefl  pofte- 
•*  rity ;  the  world.  Sir,  is  not  yet  arrived 

**  rcje^  all  belief  and  reafbnuig,  and  can  look  tpoii  no 
**  opinioa  even  as  more  probable  or  Hkely  than  andtlier. 

Tttatife  of  Human  Naturtt  voL  i,f,J^6* 
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at  the  years  of  diicretion :  it  will  be 
"  time  enough  two  or  three  thoufand  years 
"  hence  for  men  to  begin  to  dogmatize, 
*'  and  affirm,  that  two  and  two  are  four, 
**  that  a  triangle  is  not  a  fquare,  that  the 
"  radii  of  the  fame  circle  are^  equal,  that 
"  a  whole  is  greater  than  one  of  its  parts  j 
"  that  ingratitude  and  murder  are  crimes, 
"  that  benevolence,  juftice,  and  fortitude, 
"  arc  virtues;  that  fire  bums,  that  the 
*^  fun  fhines,  that  human  creatures  exifl, 
"  or  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  exifb- 
"  cnce.  Thefe  are  points  which  our  po- 
"  ftcrity,  if  they  be  wife,  will  very  pro- 
"  bably  rejed:  *.    Thefe  are  points,  which 

•  "  j^erhaps  we  are  ftill  in  too  early  stn  age  of  the 
world,  to  difcoyer  any  principles  whicH  will  bear  the 
ezamination  of  the  lateft  pofterity." 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature ^  vol,  i.p,  473, 

Some  perhaps  may  blame  me  for  laying  any  ftrefs  on 
detached  fentences,  s^id  for  underftanding  thefe  ftrong 
cxpreflions  in  a  &n&  and  literal  fignificatton.  But  it  is 
not  my  intendon  to  take  any  unfair  advantages.  I  fhould 
wilUngly  impute  thefe  abfurd  fentences  and  ezpreffions  to 
the  author's  inadvertency :  but  then  I  muft  impute  the 
whole  fyftem  to  the  fame  caufe ;  for  they  imply  nothing 
that  is  not  again  and  again  inculcated,  either  dire^ly  or 
indiredly,  in  Mr  Hume's  book.  It  is  true  fome  of  them 
are  felfcontradi^oryy  and  all  of  them  ftrongly  difplay 
the  iutiiity  of  this  pretended  fcience.    But  who  is  to 

Z  blamt 
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^*  if  tbey  do  not  reja£^,  they  will  be  arrsuit 
**  foofs.  This  is  my  judgement,  and  1 
am  certain  it  is  right.  I  maintain,  in- 
deed, that  mankind  are  certain  of  no- 
thing: but  I  maintain,  notwithftand- 
ing,  that  my  own  opinions  are  true. 
And  if  any  body  is  ill-natured  enough 
to  call  this  a  contraditftion,  I  proteft  a- 
gainft  his  judgement,  and  once  for  all 
"  declare,  that  I  mean  not  either  to  con- 
**  tradidt  myfelf,  or  to  acknowledge  ray- 
^*  felf  guilty  of  felf-contradidtion.*' 

I  am  well  aware,  that  mathematical 
Certainty  is  not  to  be  expe(^d  in  any 
fcience  but  mathematics.  But  I  fiippofe, 
that  in  every  fcience,  fome  kind  of  cer- 
tainty is  attainable,  or  fomething  at  leaft 
fiijQicient  to  command  belief:  and  wh€>- 
ther  this  reft  on  felf-evident  axioms,  or 
on  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  memory,  or  te- 
ftimony,  it  is  ftill  certainty  to  me  if  I  feel 

blame  for  this  ?  They  who  allow  themfelves  to  contra- 
di<5t  matter  of  fa(fl,  either  in  converfation  or  writing,  will 
find  It  no  eafy  matter  to  avoid  contradiding  themfelvcs. 
•: — Again,  if  this  fcience  be  fo  ufelefs,  and  if  its  inutifity 
be  fometimes  acknowledged  even  by  Mr  Hume  himfelf, 
why,  it  may  be  faid,  fo  much  zeal  in  confnting  it  ?  For 
this  plain  reafon,  Becauie  it  is  immoral  and  pernickmSf 
as  well  as  unprofitable  and  abfurd. 

that 
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that  I  muft  bdieve  it.  Aad  in  every 
ickpcCy  as  well  as  in  geometry,  I  prefume 
it  would  be  con£ftent  both  with  logic  and 
with  good  fenfe,  to  t^ke  that  for  an  ulii-^ 
mate  principle ^  'which-  forcetb  our  belief  hy 
its  awn  iaUrinfic  evidence^  and  nvbich  cannot 
by  any  teafomng  he  rendered  more  evident. 


SECT.        IL 

TN  natural  philofophy,  the  eyidence  of 
fenfe  and  mathematical  evidence  go 
hand  in  hand;  and  the  one  produceth 
convidlion  as  eflfeiftually  as  the  other,  A 
natural  philofopher  would  make  a  poor  fi- 
gme,  flioidd  he  take  it  into  his  head  to 
difbeUeve  or  diftruft  the  evidence  of  his 
fcnfes.  The  time  was,  indeed,  when  mat- 
ters were  on  a  different  footing;  when 
phyfical  truths  were  made  out,  not  by  ex- 
periment and  obfervation,  but  by  dint  of 
fjUogifin^  or  in  the  more  compendious 
way  of  ipfe  dixit.  But  natural  philofophy 
was  then,  what  the  philofophy  of  the 
mind  in  the  hands  of  our  fceptics  is  now, 
a  lyftcm  of  fophiiins,  contrived  for  the 
vindication  of  falfe  theories. 

Z  2  That 
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That  natural  philofophers  never  quc- 
ftion  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  nor  feek  either 
to  difprove,  or  to  correft  it,  by  reafoning, 
is  a  pofition,  which  at  firft  fight  may  feem 
difputable  to  many.  I  forefee  feveral  ob- 
jedlions,  btit  fhall  content  myfelf  widi 
examining  two  of  the  moft  confiderable. 
And  thefe  I  Ihall  fet  in  fuch  a  light,  as 
will,  I  hope,  Ihow  them  to  be  inconclu- 
five,  and  at  the  fame  time  preclude  all  o- 
ther  objedlions. 

I,  Do  we  not,  (it  will  be  faid),  both  in 
our  phyfical  obfervations,  and  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  rcjedl  the  evidence  of 
fight,  in  regard  to  the  magnitude,  exten-^ 
fion,  figure,  and  diftance,  of  vifibleob* 
jedls,  and  truft  to  that  of  touch,  which  we 
know  to  be  lefs  fallacious  ^  I  fee  two 
buildings  on  the  top  of  yonder  mountain ; 
they  feem  to  my  eyes  to  be  only  three  or 
four  feet  afurider,  of  a  ro\md  fhape,  and 
not  larger  than  my  two  thumbs ;  but  I 
have  been  at  the  place,  and  having  afcer- 
tained  their  diftance,  fize,  and  figure,  by 
touch,  or  menfuration,  I  know,  that  thejr 
are  fquare  towers,  forty  yards  alunder, 
and  fifty  feet  high.  Do  I  not  in  this  cafe 
rejedl  the  evidepice  of  my  fight  as  faUa^- 

ciouS| 
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cious,  and  truft  to  that  of  touch  ?  And 
what  is  it  but  reafon  that  induces  me  to 
dofo?  How  then  can  it  be  faid,  that 
from  the  evidence  of  fenfe  there  is  no  ap- 
peal to  reafon  ? — It  will,  however,  be  ea- 
{j  to  fliow,  that  in  this  inftance  we  dif- 
tnift  neither  fight  nor  touch,  but  believe 
implicitly  in  both;  not  becaufe  we  can 
confinn  their  evidence  by  reafoning,  but 
becaufe  the  law  of  our  nature  will  not 
permit  us  to  difbelieve  their  evidence. 

Do  you  perceive  thefe  two  objedls  when 
you  fliut  your  eyes  ?  No. — It  is,  then,  by 
your  fight  only  that  you  perceive  them  ? 
It  is, — Does  your  fight  perceive  any  thing 
in  thefe  two  objeds,  but  a  certain  vifible 
magnitude,  extenfion,  and  figure  ?  No. — 
Do  you  believe,  that  thefe  towers  really 
appear  to  your  eyes  round,  three  feet  a- 
funder,  and  of  the  fize  of  your  thumbs  ? 
Yes,  I  believe  they  have  that  appearance  to 
my  eyes. — And  do  you  not  alfo  believe^ 
that,  to  the  eyes  of  all  men  who  fee  as 
you  do,  and  look  at  thefe  objedls  from  the 
place  in  which  you  now  ftand,  they  have 
the  very  fame  appearance  ?  I  have  no 
reafon  to  think  otherwifg. — You  believe^ 
then,  that  the  vifible  magnitude,  diilance. 
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ajod  fhap^t  of  tfaefe  towers,  is  what  it  ap^ 
pears  to  be  ?  or  do  you  think,  that  your 
eyes  fee  wrong  ?  Be  fure,  the  vifiblc  mag- 
nitude, figure,  and  diltance,  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  perceive  them  to  be,  — 
But  how  do  you  know,  that  what  you  per- 
ceive by  fight  eitlier  exifts,  or  is  what  it 
appears  to  be  ?  Not  by  reafbning,  I  ac- 
]mowledge,  but  by  initindl. 

Of  the  vifible  magnitude,  extenfion,  and 
figure,  our  eyes  give  us  a  true  perception. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  That  while  vifible 
objects  retire  from  the  eye,  the  vifible 
magnitude  becomes  lefs  as  the  diftance  be- 
comes greater:  and  the  proportion  be* 
tween  the  increafing  diftance  and  decrea* 
fing  vifible  magnitude,  is  fb  well  known, 
that  the  vifible  magnitude  of  any  given 
objedi  placed  at  a  given  diftance,  may  be 
afcertained  with  geometrical  exadhiefs. 
The  true  vifible  magnitude  of  objects  is 
therefore  a  fixed  and  determinate  thing ; 
that  is,  the  vifible  magnitude  of  the  fame 
objecfl,  at  the  fame  diftance,  is  always  the 
fame  :  we  believe,  that  it  is  what  our  eyes 
perceive  it  to  be ;  if  we  did  not,  the  art 

of  perfpe^ive  would  be  iinpofiible;    at 

leaft 
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leacft  we  could   not    acknowledge,    that 
thtfre  is  any  truth  in  that  art. 

But  the  obje^l  (yon  reply)  feems  no  big- 
ger tkan  your  thumb  ;  and  you  believe  it 
to  be  fifty  feet  high  :  how  is  that  fenfa- 
tion  reconcilcable  with  this  belief  ?  You 
may  cafily  reconcile  them,  by  rccolle^ng, 
(what  is  obvious  enough),  that  the  objedl 
of  your  belief  is  the  tangible  magnitude  j 
that  of  your  fenfation,  the  vifible.  The 
vifJble  magnitrrde  is  a  perception  of  fenfe  ; 
and  we  have  feen  already,  that  it  is  con-** 
cdvcd  to  be  a  true,  and  not  a  fallacious 
perception :  the  tangible  magnitude  you 
do  not  at  prefent  perceive  by  fenfe ;  you 

only  rcniember  it ;  or  perhaps  yoa  infer 
it  from  the  vifible,  in  confequencc  of  your 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  periipcdiiTe. 
When  we  fee  a  lunxp  of  fak  at  a  httle  di-  . 
ftance,  we  may  perhaps  take  it  for  iugan 
Is  this  a  falfe  fenfation^  ?  is  this  a  proof, 
either  that  our  tafle,  or  that  our  fight,  is 
faMacibus  ?  No  certainly :  this  is  only  an 
erroneous  opinion  formed  upon  a  true  fenr 
fadofi.  A  falfc  fenfation  we  cannot  fup« 
pofe  it  to  be,  without  fiippofing  that  ts£tss 
are  perceived  by  the  eyes.  And  you  can- 
not believe  your  opinion  of  the  magnitwle 

of 
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of  theie  towers  to  be  a  falfe  ienfation,  ex- 
cept you  believe  that  tangible  qualities  are 
perceived  by  fight.     When  we  fpeak  of  the 
magnitude  of  objects,  we  generally  mean 
the  tangible  magnitude^  which  is  no  more 
an  objefl  of  fight  than  of  hearing.    For 
it  is  demonftrated  in  optics,  that  a  perfon 
endued  with  fight,  but  fo  fettered  firom 
his  birth  as  to  have  no  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  by  touch,  could  never 
form  any  diflindl  notion  of  the  diftance, 
cxtenfion,    magnitude,    or  figure  of  any 
thing.  Thefe  are  perceptions,  not  of  fight, 
but  of  touch.     We  judge  of  them  indeed 
from  the  vifible  appearance  ;   but  it  is  on- 
ly in  confequence  of  our  having  found, 
that  certain  changes  in  the  vifible  appear* 
ance  do  always  accompany,  and  intimate, 
certain  changes  in  the.  tangible  diftance, 
magnitude,    and  figure.     Vifible  magni- 
tude,  and  tangible  magnitude,  are  very 
different  things  j  the  former  changes  with 
every  change  of  diftance,  the  latter  is  al- 
ways the  fame ;  the  one  is  perceived  by 
one  fenfe,  the  other  by  another.    So  that 
when  you  fiiy,  I  fee  a  tower  two  miles  off, 
which  appears  no  bigger  than  my  thumb, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  a  thoufand  times 

bigger 
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bigger  than  my  whole  body ;  -—your  fen- 
fation  is  perfedlly  confiftent  with  your  be- 
lief: the  contrariety  is  merely  verbal ;  for 
the  word  bigger^  in  the  firft  claufe, .  refers 
to  vifible,  in  the  fecond,  to  tangible  mag- 
nitude. There  is  here  no  more  real  incon- 
fiftency  than  if  you  were  to  fay,  I  fee  a 
conical  body  of  a  white  colour,  and  I  be-* 
lieve  it  to  have  a  fweet  tafte.  If  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  conceiving  this,  it  muft 
arife  from  our  being  more  apt  to  confound 
the  objects  of  fight  and  touchj  than  thofe 
of  any  other  two  fenfes.  As  the  know- 
ledge of  tangible  qualities  is  of  more  con- 
fequence  to  our  happinefs  and  preferva- 
tion,  than  the  knowledge  of  vifible  ap- 
pearances, which  in  themfelves  can  do 
neither  good  nor  harm  ;  we  fix  our  prin^ 
cipal  attention  on  the  tangible  magnitude, 
the  vifible  appearance  ferving  only  as  a 
fign  by  which  we  judge  of  it :  the  mind 
makes  an  inflantaneous  tranfition  from  the 
vifible  appearance,  which  it  overlooks,  to 
the  tangible  quality,  on  which  it  fixeth  its 
attention  ;  and  the  fign  is  as  little  attend- 
ed to,  in  comparifon  of  the  thing  figni- 
fied,  as  the  fhape  of  written  charadlers,  or 
the  found  of  articulate  voices,  in  compa- 

A  a  rifon 
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rifon  of  the  ideas  which  the  writer  or 
{peaker  means  to  communicate. 
'  But  all  men  (it  may  be  faid)  do  not  thus 
diftinguiih  between  viiible  and  tangible 
magnitude.  Many  philofophers  have  af- 
firmed^ and  the  vulgar  ftill  believe,  diat 
magnitude  is  a  fenfatibn  both  of  fight  and 
touch :  thofe  people,  therefore,  when  fen- 
fible  of  the  diminifhed  vifible  appearance 
of  the  diftant  objedl,  muft  fuppofe,  that 
the  perception  they  receive  by  fight  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  objetSl,  is  reaUy  a  falfe 
perception ;  becaufe  difierent  from  what 
they  fliould  receive  by  touch,  or  even  by 
fight,  if  the  objiedl  were  within  thi'ee  yards 
of  their  eyes*  At  any  rate,  they  muft  fup- 
pofe, that  what  their  fight  perceives  con- 
cerning magnitudes  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  on ;  and  therefore  that  their 
fight  is  a  fallacious  faculty. 

Let  this  objeftion  have  as  much  weight 
as  you  pleafe  ;  yet  will  it  not  prove,  that 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  may  be  cither  con- 
firmed or  confuted  by  reafoii.  Suppofe 
then  I  perceive  real  magnitude,  both  by 
fight  and  touch.  I  obferve,  that  what  my 
fight  perceives  of  magnitude  is  not  always 
eonfiftent,  either  with  itfelf,  or  with  the 

fenfations 
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fenfations  received  by  touclj  from  the  fame 
objed.  The  fame  man,  within  the  fame 
hour,  appears  fix  feet  high,  and  not  one 
foot  high,  according  as  I  view  him  at  the 
diftance  of  two  yards,  or  of  two  mile$. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe  ?  Both 
fenfations  J  cannot  believe ;  for  that  the 
man  really  changes  his  ilature,  is  altogo** 
dier  incredible,  I  believp  his  ftature  to  he 
always  the  iam«  ;  and  I  find,  that  to  my 
touch  it  always  appears  the  fame  ;  and 
that,  when  I  look  at  the  man  at  the  di- 
ftance of  a  few  feet,  jny  vifible  pcrceptioa 
of  his  magnitude  coincides  with  my  tan-* 

giWc  perception*  I  muft  therefore  believe, 
that  what  my  fight  intimates  concerning 
the  ma^iitude  of  diftant  obje£l$  is  not  ta 
be  depended  on.  But  whence  arifeth  this 
belief?  Can  I  prove  by  argument,  that 
the  man  doth  not  change  his  ftature  ?  that 
the  fenfc^  whofe  perceptions  are  all  con- 
fiflent,  is  a  true,  and  not  a  fallacious  fa- 
culty ?  or  that  a  fenfe  is  not  fallacious^ 
when  its  perceptions  coincide  with  the 
perceptions  of  another  fenfe  }  No,  I  can 
prove  none  of  thefe  points.  It  is  inflinA, 
and  not  reaibn,  that  determines  me  to  be- 
Ecre  my  touch ;   it  is  inftind,    and  not 

A  a  z  reafon,^ 
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reafon,  that  determines  me  to  believe, 
that  vifible  fenfations,  when  confiftent 
with  tangible,  arc  not  fallacious ;  and  it  is 
either  inftindl,  or  reafoning  founded  on 
experience,  (that  is,  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe),  that  determines  me  to  believe  the 
man's  ftature  a  permanent,  and  not  a 
changeable  thing.  The  evidence  of  fenfe 
is  therefore  decifive ;  from  it  there  is  no 
appeal  to  reafon  :  and  if  I  were  to  become 
fceptical  in  regard  to  it,  I  fhould  believe 
neither  the  one  fenfe  nor  the  other  ;  and 
of  all  experience,  and  experimental  reafon^ 
ing,  I  fhould  become  equally  diftniftful. 

As  the  experience  of  an  undifceming  or 
carelefs  fpedlator  may  be  confirmed,  or 
corredled,  by  that  of  one  who  is  more  at- 
tentive, or  more  fagacious  ;  fo  the  evi- 
dence of  an  imperfedl  fenfe  may  be  cor- 
refted  by  that  of  another  fenfe  which  we 
conceive  to  be  more  perfeft.  But  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  can  never  be  corredled  by 
any  reafoning,  except  by  that  which  pro- 
ceeds on  a  fiippo£tion,  that  our  fenfes  are 
not  fallacious.  And  all  our  notions  con- 
cerning the  perfedtion  or  imperfedlion  of 
fenfe  are  either  infHndlive,  and  therefore 
principles  of  common  fenfe  j  or  founded 

in 
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m  experience,  and  therefore  ultimately 
refolvible  into  this  maxim,  That  things 
are  what  our  fenfes  reprefent  them. 

Lucretius  is  much  puzzled  (as  his  ma- 
tter Epicurus  had  been  before  him)  about 
the  degree  of  credit  due  to  our  vifible  per- 
captions  of  magnitude.  He  juftly  enough 
obferves,  that  np  principle  can  be  confu- 
ted, except  by  another  more  evident  prin-^ 
ciple;  and,  tlierefore,  that  the  teftimo- 
ny  of  fenfe,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
fvident,  cannot  be  confuted  at  all  ^  :  that 

the 

•  See  Diogenes  LaertluSi  bgok  lo.  —  Lucretius  dc  re- 
rum  natara,  lib,  4.  vcr.  480.  This  author  had  fagacit^ 
enough  to  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  Pyrrhonifm,  and  to 
make  feveral  judicious  remarks  .on  the  nature  of  evidence. 
But  in  applying  tlicfc  to  his  own  theory,  every  one  knows 
that  he  is  by  no  means  confident.  The  poem  of  Lucre* 
tins  is  a  melancholy  fpecflacle ;  it  is  the  piAure  of  a  great 
genius  in  the  ftate  of  lunacy.  Except  when  the  whim  of 
his  fe^  comes  acrol^  his  imagination,  he  argues  witli'prOf 
priety,  perfpicuity,  and  elegance.  Pathos  of  fentiment, 
fwcctnefs  of  ftyle,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  a  beauty, 
and  fometimes  a  majefty,  ofdcfcription,  not  unworthy  of 
Virgil,  render  his  poem  highly  amudng,  in  fpite  of  its 
abfurd  philofbphy.  A  talent  for  extenfive  obfervation 
he  feems  to  have  poffefled  in  an  extraordinary  degree ; 
but  where*eyer  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Epicureanifm  arc 
coaccraed,  he  fees  every  thing  through  a  falfc  medium. 
So  fatal  is  the  admiffion  of  wrong  principles.  Perfons  of 
the  moll  esalted  underilanding  have  a«  much  need  tp 

guar(^ 
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the  teftimony  of  the  noftrils  concerning 
iodour  cannot  be  corredled  or  refuted  by 
that  of  the  .eye,  nor  the  eye  by  the  ear^ 
nor  the  ear  by  the  touch,  nor  the  touch 
by  the  tafte  ;   becaufe  each  of  thefe  fenfes 
hath  a  fet  of  objedls  pecuUar  to  itfelf,  of 
which  the  other  fenfes  cannot  judge,  be- 
caufe indeed  they  cannot  perceive  them. 
All  this  is  very  well ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  wanting,  which  I  fhould  think  ob-^ 
vious  enough,  even  to  one  of  Epicurean 
principles.     Of  tafles  we  judge  by  the  pa^ 
late  only  ;  of  finell,  by  the  noftrils  only ; 
of  found,  by  the  ears  only ;   of  colours, 
by  the  fight  only  j  of  hardnefs,  foftnefs,. 
heat,  cold,  &c.  by  the  touch  only ;  but 
of  magnitude  we  judge  both  by  fight  and 
touch.     In  regard  to  magnitude,  we  nxuft 
therefore  believe  either  our  fight,  or  our 
touch,  or  both,  or  neither.      To  believe 
neither  is  impoffible :  if  we  believe  both^ 
we  Ihall  contradi<5l  ourfelves :  if  we  truft 
our  fight,  and  not  our  touch,  oxur  belief 

guard  agatnft  tlieixi«  as  thefe  of  the  ffieaaeft  capacitj^ 
If  they  are  fo  iraprudent,  or  fo  unfortuoat^,  as  to  adopt 
tkem,  their  fuperior  genius,  like  the  ftrength  of  a  mad-r 
man*  wiU  ferve  ao  other  purpofe  than  to  involve  them  ia 
greater  difficulties,  a^d  giye  them  ibe  pow^  of  dotog 
more  mifchiaf^ 

£*      at 
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at  one  time  will  be  inconfiftent  with  our 
belief  at  aaother ;  we  fliall  think  the  fame 
man  fix  feet  high,  and  not  one  foot  high : 
we  muft  therefore  believe  our  touch,  if  we 
would  exert  any  confiftent  belief  in  regard 
to  magnitude. 

2.  But  do  we  not,  in  phyfical  experi- 
ments, acknowledge  the  deceitfidnefs  of 
fenfe,   when  we  have  recourfe  to  the  tele- 
fcope  and  microfcope ;  and  when,  in  or- 
der to  analyfe  light,  which,  to  our  unaf- 
filled  fight,  appears  one  uniform  uncom-^ 
pounded  thing,  we  tranfinit  the  rays  of 
it  dirough  a  prifin  ?     I  anfwer.  This  im- 
plies the  imperfedlion,  not  the  deceitful- 
ncfe,  of  fenfe.     For  if  I  liippofe  my  fight 
fallacious,  I  can  no  more  truft  it,  when 
ailifted  by  a  telefeope  or  microfcope,  than 
when  unaflifted.      I   cannot  prove,    that 
things  are  as -they  appear  to  my  unaffifled 
fight ;  and  I  can  as  little  prove,  that  things 
are  as  they  appear  to  my  fight  affifted  by 
glafics. 

But  is  it  not  agreeable  to  common 
fenfe  to  believe,  that  light  is  one  uniform 
tmcompounded  thing  ?  and  if  fb,  is  not 
common  fenfe  in  an  error  ?  and  what  can 
redify  this  error  but  reafoning  ?  —  I  an- 
fwer, 
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fwer,  It  is  undeniable,  that  light  to  the 
unaiUfled  eye  appears  uncompounded  and 
uniform.  If  from  this  I  infer,  that  light 
is  precifely  what  it  appears  to  be,  I  form 
a  wrong  judgement,  which  I  may  after- 
wards redlify,  upon  the  evidence  of  fcn/e, 
when  I  fee  a  ray  of  light  tranfinitted 
through  a  prifin.  Here  an  error  of  judge- 
nxent,  or  a  falfe  inference  of  reafon,  is 
rectified  by  my  trufting  to  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  ;  to  which  evidence  inftindl  or  com- 
mon fenfe  determines  me  to  truft. 

But  is  it  not  common  fenfe  that  leads 
me  to  form  this  wrong  judgement  ?  Do 
not  all  mankind,  naturally,  and  previous- 
ly to  all  influence  from  education,  judge 
in  the  fame  manner  ?  Did  not  all  philo- 
fophers  before  Newton,  and  do  not  all  the 
unlearned  to  this  day,  believe  that  light  is 
a:  fimple  fluid  ?  —  I  anfwer.  Common  fenfe 
teacheth  me,  and  all  mankind,  to  trufl  to 
experience.  Experience  tells  us,  that  our 
unaflifted  fight,  though  fufficiently  acute 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  is  not 
acute  enough  to  difcern  the  minute  tex-» 
tureof  vifible  objedls.  If,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  experience,  we  believe,  that  the 
minute  texture  of  light,  or  of  any  other 
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vifible  fubftance^  is  nothing  difftirent  from 
that  appearance  which  we  perceive  by  the 
naked  eye ;  then  our  belief  contradifls  our 

experience^  and  confequently  is  inconfift-* 
ent  with  common  fenfe. 

But  what  if  you  have  had  no  experience 
fufficient  to  convince  you >  that  your  fenies 
are  not  acute  enough  to  difcem  the  tc%^ 
ture  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  ?-— Then 
it  is  certain^  th&t  I  never  can  attain  tliis 
conviftion  by  mere  reafbning.  If  a  man 
were  to  reafon  a  priori  about  the  nature  of 
light,  he  might  chop  logic  till  doomf^ 
day,  before  he  coftvinced  me^  that  light 
is  compounded  of  rays  of  feven  difierent 
colours.  But  if  he  tell  me  of  e:£periments 
which  he  himfelf  hath  made,  or  which 
he  knows  to  have  been  made,  this  is  quite 
another  mattei*.  I  believe  his  teftiAiony, 
and  it  makes  up  for  my  own  want  of  ex- 
perience. When  I  confide  in  his  veracity, 
I  conceive,  and  believe,  that  his  fenfes 
communicated  a  true  perception ;  and  chat, 
if  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I  (hould  alio 
have  been  convinced,  by  the  evidence  of 
my  fenfe,  that  light  is  truly  compounded 
of  rays  of  feven  different  colours.  But  I 
xnnft  repeat,  that   a  fuppoiition  of   my 

B  b  fenfes 
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fenfes  being  fdllk^iems,  wbiSld  rfeodcr  mt 
wholly  iriacceffible  tto  feofivi<aimi,  botK  oA 
the  one  fide  arid  biitki  other.     • '  / 

Sappofe  a  tnaity  &n  feeing  the  cSld&rgd 
rays  thrown  off  frdixt  tlie  pii'ifm,-  fliould 
think  thfe  \thbfe  fet  ddiiiioQ,  ahd  dWirig  to 
the  iiatU»'of  the  medimn  thro\igh  which, 
the  light  is  tranfmitteii^  ttot  to  the  liattuitf 
of  the  light  itTdf  J  and  flionld  tell  jncj 
that  :lie.coiild  as:  eafdy  'telifeve  my  face  to 
be  of  n  greei^  cdloilr^  becaufe  it  has;  diat 
appearance  whea  y^y^.^iX  through  a  fi^tr  of 
green  fpecft^cles^  &srtibit>  ey^ry.ray  of  light 
confifts  df  fcvendiftinfft  coiour«i  becaufo 
it  hag  tlwt  dppQgranc^'.  whefe.tc^^inieted 
jthrpugh  a  prifiia :  ~  wMld.  iti^e  .ppffible 
to  get  'the  better  of  dits; prej\jdic«,  widvr 
out  tenoning  ?  .  I  anfWerj-.It  would-  ilot ! 
bv»t  the  ireafoning  \ife4  muft  all  depend 
upon  experiments, }  every,  one  of  which 
muft  be  rejeifled,  if  the  teftimpny  of  fenfe 
he  JDidt  admitted  as  decifiVe>  J  could  thinlt 
of  fev^ral  expedients,  in  the  way  of  ap- 
peals to  fenfc,  by  which  it  xnight  be  pop* 
fible  to  Reconcile  him.  to  the  Newtoniail 
theory  of  light ;  but,  in  the  viKy.  of  argu- 
ment^ I  cannot  dcrife  a  finglc  oiie. 

On  an  imperfcdl  view,  of  tiatitre,  falfc 
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opimwQs  may  be  fonoaed  ;  hut  thefe  may 
be  redified  by  a  more  perfeA  view,  or, 
wWch  in  many  cafes  will  amount  to  the 
fame  thing,  by  the  teftimony  pf  thofe 
who  have  obtained  a  iixore  perfe<5L  view. 
The  powers  of  man  operate  only  .within 
a  certain  fphere;  an4  till  an  obje6l  be 
brought  \^it}^n  th%t  fphere,  it  is  impof^ 
fible  for  tl>em  to  perceive  if.  I  fee  a  Ibaali 
objed,  which  I  know  to  be  a  man,  at  the 
diftance  of  half  a  mile ;  but  cannot  dif- 
cem  his  complexion,  whether  it  be  black 
or  fair;  n,or  the  colour  of  his.  cloaths^ 
whether  if  be  brown,  pf  bUpk,  or  blue ; 
nor  hi3  aoft,  whether  it  be  long  or  ihort ; 
I  cannot  even  difccrn,  whether  he  ha.ve 
any  nofe  at  all ;  and  his  whole  body  feems 
to  be  of  one  uniform  black  colour.  Per- 
haps I  am  fo  foolifh  as  to  infer;  that 
therefore  the  man  has  no  nofe,  that  his 
cloaths  are  black,  and  his  face  of  the  co- 
lour  of  his  cloaths.  On  going  up  to  him, 
I  difcover  that  he  is  a  handfome  man,  of 
a  fair  complexion,  dreffed  in  blue.  Sure- 
ly it  is  not  reafoning  that  fets  me  right 
in  this  inftance  j  but  it  is  a  perfeft  view 
of  aft  objeift  that  recJlifies  a  wrong  opinion 
fonne4  upon  an  imperfe^  view,— I  hear 
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the  found  of  a  mufical  inftrument  af  a  di-* 
itance,  but  hear  it  fo  faintly,  that  I  can^ 
not  determine  whether  it  be  that  of  a 
trumpet,  a  hautboy,  a  German  flute,  a 
French  horn,  or  a  common  flute.  I  want 
to  know  from  what  inftrument  the  £>und 
proceeds ;  and  I  have  no  opportunity  o€ 
knowing  from  the  information  of  others. 
Shall  I  iland  ftill  where  I  am,  and  reafon 
about  it  ?  No ;  that  would  make  me  no 
wifer.  ■  I  go  forward  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  found  feems  to  come ;  and  by 
and  by  I  can  perceive,  that  the  found:  is 
different  from  that  of  a  French  horn  and 
of  a  trumpet ;  but  as  yet  I  cannot  deter- 
mine, whether  it  be  the  foimd  of  a  haut* 
boy  or  of  a  flute.  I  go  on  a  little  further, 
mid  now  I  plainly  diftinguifli  the  found  of 
a  flute ;  but  perhaps  I  fhall  not  be  able  to 
know  whether  it  be  a  German  or  a  com-r 
mon  flute,  except  by  means  of  my  other 
fenfes,  that  is,  by  handling  or  looking  at 
it. — It  is  needlefs  to  multiply  inftances  for 
Uluflrating  the  difference  between  a  perfedl 
and  an  imperfect  view  of  an  objedl,  and 
for  ihowing,  that  the  mind  truib  to  the 
former,  but  difbufts  the  latter.  For  ob- 
taining a  pcrfed  view,  (or  p^ed  p^pccpi- 

tion). 
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don),  we  fomctimes  employ  the  fame 
fenfe  in  a  nearer  fituation ;  fometimes  we 
make  ufe  of  inftruments,  as  ear-trumpets, 
fpeftacles,  microfcopes,  telefcopes;  fome- 
times we  have  recourfe  to  the  teftimony 
of  our  other  fenfes,  or  of  the  fenfes  of  o- 
thcr  men  :  in  a  word,  we  redlify  or  afcer- 
tain  the  evidence  of  fenfe  by  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  but  we  never  fubjedl  the  evidence 
of  fenfe  to  the  cognifance  of  reafon ;  for 
in  imperfedl  or  indefinite  fenfations,  rea- 
foning  could  neither  fupply  what  is  defi- 
cient, nor  afcertain  what  is  ambiguous. 

Our  internal,  as  well  as  external  fenfes, 
may  be,  and  often  are,  impofed  upon,  by 
inaccurate  views  of  their  objedls.  This 
may  be  owing  to  inattention  and  prgudice 
on  our  own  part,  to  diflimulation  and 
craft  on  the  part  of  others ;  or  it  may  be 
owing  to  mifapprehenfion  or  mifinforma- 
tion  altogether  innocent.  We  may  in  fin- 
cerity  of  heart  applaud,  and  afterwards 
condemn,  the  fame  perfon  for  the  fame 
adlion,  according  to  the  different  lights  in 
which  that  acElion  is  prefented  to  our  mo- 
ral faculty.  Juft  now  I  hear  a  report,  tiliat 
a  human  body  is  found  dead  in  the  neigh- 
Inmring  fields,  with  marks  of  violence  up- 
on 
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oa  It.  '  Here  a  coafi^&d  fufpicioa  ari&s  ii) 
jBj  mifid  of  mu^r  committed }  but  my 
^pnfcknc^  fufpepd^  >t&  judgement  till  the 
tru«  ftate  q{  the  cafe  be  better  knpwn.  i 
am  not  ^s  y?t  in  a  cox^dition  to  perceive 
t^of^  qualities  of  ^his  event  which  sd^cfr 
tain  the  morality  of  ti^e  a^ipp  th^t  pro- 
duced it ;  no  more  tha^  I  can  perceive  the 
beauty  or  ck^brmity  of  a  face  while  it  i$ 
veiled,  or  whije  it  is  at  tqp  great  diiUnce, 
A  paflenger  inibnxjs  me,  that  a  perfon  has 
Ifeen  apprchjended  who  confeife«  hi^fe}f 
the  murderer  :  niy  mioral  faculty  inftautiy 
fuggcft?^  that  this  perfon  has  commixed 
a  criine  :worthy  of  a  moft  fevere  wd  pc- 
emplary  puniihment.  By  and  by  I  le^n, 
frpm  what  I  think  good  authority,  t^t 
my  former  information  is  falfe,  for  that 
the  man  no^  dead  haxi  ipade  an  unprovor 
ked  affault  on  the  qther,  who  was  thus 
jiriyep  f  o  the  neceflity  of  killing  him  in 
felf-defence :  my  cqnfcience  immediately 
acquits  the  manflayer.  I  fend  a  meiienger 
to  make  particular  inqjfiry  into  this  sSsar^ 
nrho  briqgs  word,  t^ajt  the  man  wgs  ^<- 
jci4?ntally  kiUed  by  afoy^er  ihootmg  at  fi 
Ijiri,  .who,  before  he  fired,  l^gd  bfeft  at 
all  poflijjle  pains  to  difco^er  whetl^r  miy 

human 
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liuinfrii  ctiatH#e^  Wslfe  m  hii  Way ;  bttl  tHa* 
the  dfeceafcd^^was  in:^  filch  a  fitiSatibil  that 
he  cottld  ioiot  pofllblf  be  diftbtfeffed.  I  re^^ 
gret  the  actideht  j  \yut  I  blattie  lieitheP 
party;  Aftferwatdg  1  Ifeirfl,-' that  this 
fovfrkr  wis  a  tarblefs  ffello^,  ind,  thotigK 
he  had  iitt  bad  inteiitiofii  ^k§^  not  at  dUe 
|)aitis  to  dbferte  whither  any  hiunaft  ef ea- 
tiiW  ^oiild  b6  huft  by  his  fifing;  I  blame 
his  hegllgeiicc  wift  great  feverity,  ISnti 
camidt  charge  hirii  with  guilt  fo  enormoiiy^ 
as- that  of  ,tttUrdfet. — Here  riiy  moral  fd^ 
ciilty  pafles  fevefal  difierciit  jndgfements 
on  die  fame  aftiori;  and  each  of  th6fn  i§f 
rigfetf  and  will  Kfe  iri  its  ttnii  beliened  i6 
be  rights  dftd  trHfted  to ,  accordifigiyj  is 
long  as  the  infbfih^tiBn  which  gave  rife 
to  it  is  belief  dd'  to  be  true.     I  faV  the' 

_  •       r 

fame  a6lion,  iiot  the  fami  mfeiitiori;  a* 
difiefent  ihteritioh  Appedf's' .  in  the  rhaii-^ 
flayer^  ftdm  eafcK  infbhtiatioh  j  arid  rt  is*' 
only  tlie  IntentioA  and  afieftions  that'  the^ 
moral  faculty  condemns  6if  approTcs.  Ta 
dtfcover  the  ihtentibn  wherewith  aftioris' 
are  perfotmedi  teaforiing  is  often  riecef-( 
fary :  but  the  defign  oi  fudi  reafdnirig  xs 
not  to  fway  or  infdrm  the  confciende,  biit* 
only  to  afcertaiti  *  thofe  citctimftances  dr' 

qualities 
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qualities  of  the  aaion  from  which  the 
intfention  of  the  agent  may  appear.  When 
this  becomes  manifeft^   the  confciencc  of 
mankind  immediately  and  intuitively  de- 
clares it  to  be  virtuous,  or  virions,  or  in- 
nocent.    Thefe  different  judgemeijits  of  the 
moral  faculty  are  fa  far  froni  proving  that 
faculty  to  be  fallacious,   that  they  prdvc 
the  contrary:   at  leaft  this  faculty  would 
be  extremely  fallacious,    aiid    abfoktely 
ufelefs,   if,  in  the  cafe  n6w  fuppofed,  it 
did    not    form   different  judgements.  — 
While  the  intention  of  the  agent  is  wholly 
unknovra,    an  adtion  is  upon   the  fame 
footing  in  regard  to  its  morality^  as  a  hu*- 
man  face,  in  regard  to  its,  beauty,  while 
it  is  veiled,  or  at  too  great  diftance.    By 
removing  the  veil,  or  walking  up  to  the 
objedl,   we  perceive  its  beauty  and  fea- 
tures ;  and  by  reafoning,  or  by  informa* 
tion  concerning  the  circumftances  of  the 
adlion,  we  are  enabled  to  difcover  or  in- 
fer the  intention  of  the  agent.     The  ad 
of  removing  the  veil,  or  of  walking  up  to 
the  objedl,  hath  no  efiedl  on  the  eye ;  nor 
hath  the  reafoning  any  effeft  on  the  con- 
fcience.    While  we  view  an  object  through 
an  impure  or  unequal  medium,  through 

a 
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a  pair  of  green  fpe6lacles.,  or  an  unevei^ 
pane  of  glafs,  we  lee  it  difcoloured  or  diP? 
tojted :  juft  fo,  when  mifreprefented,  a 
good  adlipn  may  feem  evil,  and  an  evil 
adion  good.  If  we  be  fulpiciOus  of  the 
reprefentation,  if  we  be  aware  of  the  imn 
proper  medium,  w?  diftnift  the  appear-* 
ance  accordingly ;  if  not,  we  do  and  muft 
believe  it  genuipCp  It  is  by  reafoning 
from  our  experience  of  human  adlions  anci 
their  caufes,  or  by  the  teftimgny  of  credi-. 
\>le  witneffes,  that  we  detedl  rniiteprefen-. 
tations  concerning  moral  con4u6l;  an4 
it  is  alfp  by  the  experience  gf  our  own 
ienies,  or  by  our  belief  in  thofe  who  havQ 
had  fuch  experience,  that  we  become  fen- 
fible  of  inequalities  gr  obfcuritics  in  the 
medium  through  which  we  contemplatq 
vilible  objects..  In  eithqr  cafe,  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  is  admitted  ^s  finally  deci-r 
five.  A  diftempered  fenfe^  as  well  as  an 
impure  or  unequal  mediufli,^  may  doubt-t 
lefs  communicate  falle  fenfations;  but; 
we  are  nevei;  iiyipofed  upon  by  them  in 
matters  of  confequence.  A  perfon  in  a 
fever  may  think  honey  bitter,  and  the 
finell  of  a  rofc  offenfive ;  but  the  delufion 
is  of  fo  fliort  continuance,  and  of  fo  fin-? 

C  c  g^lar. 
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gular  a  kind,  that  it  can  do  no  harm,  ei-^ 
ther  to  him,  or  to  the  caufe  of  truth.  To 
a  jaundiced  eye,  the  whole  creation  may 
feem  tindlured  with  yellow ;  but  the  pa- 
tient's former  e:?perience,  and  his  belief  in 
the  teftimqny  of  others,  who  ailiire  him, 
that  they  perceive  no  alteration  in  the  cor 
|our  of  bodies,  and  that  the  alteration  he 
perceives  is  a  common  attendant  on  his 
difeafe,  will  Sufficiently  guard  him  againfl 
miftakes.  If  he  were  to  diftruft  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe,  he  could  neither  believe 
his  own  experience  nor  their  teftimony. 
He  corrects,  or  at  leaft  becomes  feniible 
of  the  falfe  fenfation,  by  means  of  fen/a- 
tions  formerly  received  when  he  was  in 
health ;  that  is,  he  corred^s  the  evidence 
of  an  ill-informed  fenfe  by  that  of  a  well- 
informed  fenfe,  or  by  the  declaration  of 
thofe  whofe  fenfes  he  believeth  to  be  better 
informed  than  his  own.  ^till  it  is  plain, 
that  from  the  evidence  of  fenfe  there  can 
be  no  appeal  to  reafon. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  natu- 
ral  philofophy,  our  fenfatipns  are  not  fup- 
pofed  fallacious,  and  that  reafoning  is  not 
carried  beyond  the  principles  of  common 
fei]^e.    And  yet  in  this  fcience  full  fcope  is 
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given  to  impartial  iriveftigition*  tf,  after 
the  firft  experimental  procefs^  you  fufpc<£t 
that  the  objedl  may  be  fet  in  a  ftill  fairer 
light,  I  know  no  law  in  logic,  or  in  good 
fenfe,  that  can  or  ought  to  hinder  you 
from  making  a  new  trial :  but  if  this  new 
trial  turn  to  na  account ;  if  the  obje<5b  ftill 
appear  the  fame,  or  if  it  appear  lefs  dit- 
tinft  than  before^  it  were  folly  not  to  re-» 
main  fatisfied  with  the  firft  triah  New- 
ton tranfinitted  one  df  the  refradled  pri- 
mitive  colours  through  a  fccond  prifin, 
thinking  it  not  impoflible  that  this  colour 
might  refolve  itfelf  into  others  ftill  more 
fimple;  but  finding  it  remain  unaltered^ 
he  was  fatisfied  that  the  primitive  colours 
are  not  compounded,  but  fimple^  and  that 
the  experimental  procefs  had  already  been 
carried  fax*  enough* — I  take  in  my  hand 
a  pcrfpedlive  glafs,  whofe  tube  may  be 
lengthened  and  Ihortened  at  pkafure ; 
and  I  am  to  find  out,  by  my  own  -  indu- 
ftry,  that  precife  length  at  which  the  ma- 
ker defigned  it  fhould  be  ufed  irl  looking 
at  diflant  obje6k.  I  make  feveral  trials  to 
no  purpofe  ;  the  diftant  objedt-  appears 
not  at  all,  or  but  very  confufedlyr  •  T  hoH 
one  end  of  the  perfpecflive  at  inj-^fi  with 

C  c  2  one 
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One  hand,  and  with  the  other  I  gradually 
fhorten  the  tube,  having  firft  drawn  it  out 
to  its  greateft  length.  At  firft  all  is  con- 
fufion ;  now  I  can  dileem  the  inequalities 
of  the  mountains  in  the  horizon ;  now  the 
objedl  I  amin  queft  of  begins  to  appear; 
it  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  confufed  ?  I  fee  it 
diftin(5lly •  I  continue  to  fhorten  the  tube ; 
the  obj^.lofes  its  diftindl  appearance,  and 
begins  tp  relapfe  into  its  former  obfcurity. 
After  many  trials,  I  find,  that  my  per-* 
fpective  exhibits  no  diftindl  appearance 
except  when  it  is  of  one  particular  length. 
Here  then  I  fi^  ;  I  have  adjufted  the  glaflcs 
'according  to  the  intention  of  the  maker  ; 
and  I  brieve  th^t  the^diftintfi  appearance 
58  a  j.u.ft:  reprefentation  of  the  diftant  ob- 
je^ft,  ot  2iX.  leaft  much  more  accurate  than 
any  of  the  confufed  appearances  ;  of  which 
1  b^Ufivcy  that  thiey  come  the  nearer  to 
truth  th,e  n>ore  they  approach  to  diffcindl-^ 
jnel^, .  and  ^that  the  moft  confufed  repre^ 
jfentations  arc  4:he  moil  falfe,        7     • 

It.was  ijLOt  by  realbning  about  the  falla^ 
,cy  oft  the  fenfes,  and^  profecudng  a  train 
of.  argument  beyond  i:he  principles  of 
conjiTjon  fenfc,  that  men  difcovered  the 
true  iyfteDa  of  the  world.     In  the  earlier 
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ages,  when  they  imagined  the  fun  to  be 
little  bigger  than  the  mountain  beyond 
which  he  difappeared,  it  was  abfurd  to 
think  of  the  earth  revolving  round  him* 
fiut  in  proceis  of  time,  ingenious  men, 
vrho  applied  themfelves  to  the  obfervation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  wifli  a  view 
to  confute  popular  errors,  for  they  could 
not  as  yet  even  fufpedt  the  vulgar  opinion 
to  be  erroneous,    but  merely  to  gratify 
their  own   laudable  cmiofity,    began  to 
conceive  more  exalted  notions  of  the  mim-* 
dane  fyftem.     They  foon  diflinguiihed  the 
planets  from  the  fixed  liars,  by  pbferving 
the  former  to  be  more  variable  in  their 
appearances.     After  a  long  fucceffion  of 
ycars^  employed,    not  in  reafoning,    but 
attentive  obfervation,  they  came  at  lail  to 
undorftand.  the  motions  of  the  fun  and 
moon  fo  well,  that,  to  the  utter  aftonifh* 
ment  of  the  vulgar,  they  began  to  calcu- 
late eclipfes  ;  a  degree  of  knowledge  they 
could  not  attain,  without  being  convinced, 
that  the  fun  and  moon  are  very  large  bo- 
dies, placed  at  very  great  diftances  from 
the  eiarth,  the  former  much  larger,  and 
more  remote,  than  the  latter.     Thus  far 
it  is  impoflible  to  fliow,  that  any  reafon- 
ing 
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xng  had  been  employed  by  thofe  ancient 
aftronomers,  either  to  prove,  sOr  to  dif- 
f  rove,  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes.  On  the 
contrary,,  they  muil  all  along  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  that  the  fenfes  are  not  fal- 
lacious ;  fuppofing  only,  (what  it  is  cer* 
tainly  agreeable  to  common  fenfe  to  fup- 
pofe),  that  the  experience  of  a  diligent  ob* 
ferver  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
that  of  the  inattentive  multitude.  As  men 
grew  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the 
motions  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  they  became  more  and  more  icn- 
fible,  that  the  fun,  earth,  and  planets,  bear 
fome  very  peoiliar  relatiim  to  one  another : 
and  having  learned,  from  the  phenomena 
of  eclipfes,  and  fome  other  natural  ap- 
pearances, that  the  fun  is  bigger  than  the 
eaith  *,   they  might,  without  ablurdity, 

*  Heradltus  maintainodf  that  the  fun  is  bat  a  fSoot 
broad ;  Ana:xagoras>  that  he  is  much  larger  thaa  the 
country  of  Pcloponnefus ;  and  Epicurus,  that  he  is  do 
bigger  than  he  appears  to  the  eye.  But  the  aftronomers 
of  antiquity  matntTined^  that  he  is  lugger  than  the  euth; 
eight  times,  according  to  the  Egyptians  ;  eighteen  tiaxtfm 
according  to  Eratodhencs  ;  three  hundred  times,  accor- 
ding  to  Cleomedes  j  one  thoufand  and  fifty  times,  actor-  • 
ding  to  Hipparchus ;  and  fifty- nine  thoafaad  ihrtt  ^h^ 
drcd  aud  nmeieen  titnss,  according  to  PoflldQ&tufi.  .  * 

begin 
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begin  to  fufpe<Sl,  that  poflibly  the:  fun 
might  be  tjie  centre  round  which  the  eard^ 
and  other  pl^ets  revolve ;  efpecially  confif? 
dcring  the  magni^ccnce  of  that  glorious 
luminary,  and  the  wonderful  and  delight-* 
fill  effects  produced  by  the  influence  of  his 
teams,  while  at  the  fam?  time  he  feems 
not  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
earth,  or  other  planets.  But  if  the  matter 
had  been  carried  no  further,  no  reafoning 
from  thefe  circumftances  could  ever  have 
amqunted  to  a  proof  of  the  point  in  qxie- 
ftioB,  though  it  might  breed  a  faint  pre- 
fumption  in  its  favour.  For  ftill  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  feemed  to  contradiA  it ;  ai^ 
evidence  which  nothing  can  difprove,  but 
the  evidence  of  ienfb  placed  in  circum* 
ftances  more  favourable  to  accurate  obifer^ 
vation.  The  invention  of  optical  glaffes 
did  at  lafl  fiimifh  the  means  of  making 
experiments  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  of  putting  man  in  circumftances  more 
favourable  to  accurate  obfervation ;  and 
thus  the  point  vras  brought  to  the  teft  of 
common  fenfe.  And  now  we  not  only 
know  that  the  Copemican  theory  is  true, 
for  every  perfon  who  underftands  it  is  con- 
vinced of  its  truth  ;  but  we  alfo  know  to 

vhat 
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what  caufcs  the  univerfal  belief  of  the  con-' 
trary  dodlrine  is  to  be  afcribed.  We  know 
that  men,  confidering  the  remote  fituation 
of  onr  earth,  and  the  imperfe<nion  of  pur 
fenfes,  conld  not  poflib|y  have  judged  o-^ 
therwife  than  they  did,  till  that  impeifcc-^ 
tion  was  remedied,  either  by  accuracy  of 
obfervation,  or  by  the  invention  of  opti- 
cal inftruments.  We  fpeak  not  of  revela-« 
tion  ;  which  hath  indeed  been  vouchfafed 
to  man  for  the  regulation  of  his  moral 
condu(5l ;  but  which  it  would  be  prefump-r 
tion  to  expedl  or  defire  ijierely  for  the  gra-?' 
ti£cation  of  curiofity , 

It  is  evident  from  what  hath  been  faid, 
that  in  natural  philofophy,  as  well  as  in 
mathematics,  no  argumentation  i&  profer 
cuted  beyond  felf-evidei>t  principles  ;  that 
as  in  the  latter  all  reafoning  termii;ates  in 
intuition,  fo  in  the  former  all  reaibning 
terminates  in  the  evidence  of  Icnfe.  And 
as,  in  mathematics,  that  is  accounted  an 
intuitive  axiom,  which  is  of  itfelf  fo  clear 
and  evident,  that  it  caimot  poflibly  be  il-^ 
luftrated  or  inforced  by  any  medium .  of 
proof,  and  which  mud  bie  believed,  and 
is  in  fadl  believed,  by  all,  on  its  own  s^u- 
thority;  fo,  in. natural  philofophy,  that 

is 
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IS  accounted  an  ultimate  principle,  linde-^ 
niable  arid  unqueftioriable,  which  is  iiip- 
ported  by  the  evidence  of  a  well-informed 
fcnfc^  placed  (6  As  id  perceive  its  objedl. 
In  mathematics,  that  is  accdunted  falfedoc- 
trine  Which  is  intrdnfiftent  with  any  felf- 
evident  principle  ;  in  naturdl  philofophy, 
that  is  rejedled  which  tontr^(|i(5ls  '  matter 
of  fa^,  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  appearances  of  things  as 
perceived  by  external  fenfe; 

Regulated  by  this  criterion  of  triith, 
mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  have 
become  of  all  fcierices  the  moft  rcfpedlable 
in  poiiit  of  certainty.  Hence  I  iam  encou- 
raged to  hope,  that  if  the  fame  criterion 
were  univerfally  adopted  in  the  J)hilofo- 
pbj  tof  the  tnind,  the  fcience  ttf  humaii 
nature,  inftead  of  being,  as  at  preierit,  a 
chaos  of  ambiguity  and  cdntradidtion^ 
woiild  acquire  a  corifiderable  degree  of 
certainty,  perfpicuity,  and  order.  If  truth 
be  at  all  attainable  in  this  fcience,  (and  if 
it  is  riot  attainable,  why  ftiould  We  trouble 
our  heads  abdut  it  ?),  iiirely  it  muft  be 
attained  by  the  fame  means  as  itt  thofe  o- 
ther  fciences;  For  of  the  eternal  relations 
and  fitdefles  of  things,  we  know  nothing ; 

D  d  all 
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all  that  we  know  of  truth  and  falfehood  is, 
that  our  conftitution  determines  us  ia 
fome  cafes  to  believe,  in  others  to  "^diibc- 
iieve  J  and  that  to  us  is  truth  which  wc 
feel  that  we  nxuft  believe  ;  and  that  to  us 
is  falfehood  which  we  feel  that  we  muft 

• 

difbelieve  *.  There  arc  innumerable  truths 
with  which  we  are  wholly  unacquainted; 
there  are  perhaps  fome  truths  which  we 
reje<5l  as  falfehood  ;  but,  furely,  we  muft 
both  know  and  believe  a  truth  before  we 
can  acknowledge  it  as  fuch  :  and  belief  is 
nothing  btit  a  perception,  or,  if  you  plcafe, 
an  aftion,  of  the  mind,  the  peculiar  nature 
of  which  we  all  know  by  internal  feeling 
or  confcioufhefs,  and  caimot  poilibly  know 
in  any  other  way. 

I  therefore  would  propofe,    **That  in 

the  philofophy  of  human  nature,  as  well 

**  as  in  phyfics  and  mathematics,  princi- 

"  pies  be  examined  according  to  the  ftand- 

•*  ard  of  common  fenfc,  and  be  admitted 

or  rejcfted  as  they  are  found  to  agree 

or  difagree  with  it:"  more  explicitly, 

That  thofe  dodlrines  be  rejedled  which 

contradi(5l  matter  of  fad  j  that  is,  which 

are  repugnant  to    the  appearances  of 

things,  as  perceived  by  ratemal  and  in- 

•  S«e  die  next  fcaion. 

**  temal 


€C 
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« 

•*  temal  fenfe ;  and  that  thofc  principles 
**  be  accounted  ultimate,  undeniable,  and 
**  unqueftionable,  which  are  warranted  by 
**  the  evidbnce  of  a  well-informed  fenfe, 
**  placed  in  circumftances  favourable  to  a 
**  diflindl  perception  of  its  objed," 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  iveUrin" 
farmed  fenfe  ?  How  Ihall  I  know,  that  a- 
ny  particular  faculty  of  mine  is  not  defec- 
tive, depraved,  or  fallacious  ? — Perhaps  it 
is  not  cafy,  at  lead  it  would  furnifli  niat- 
ter  for  too  long  a  digrefllon,  to  give  an 
unexceptionable  anfwer  to  this  queftion. 
Nor  is  it  at  prefent  abfolutely  neccflary  ; 
becaufe  it  will  appear  in  the  fequel,  that, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  in  fome  cdfes, 
to  diftinguilh  a  firll  principle  intuitively^ 
yet  there  are  certain  marks,  by  which 
thofe  reafonings  that  tend  to  the  fubver- 
fion  of  a  firft  principle,  may  be  deted^ed,^ 
at  leaft  in  all  cafes  of  importance.  How- 
ever, vfe  Ihall  offer  a  remark  or  two  ia 
anfwer  to  the  queftion ;  which,^  though 
they  Ihould  not  appear  in  every  rcfpeft 
unexceptionable,  may  yet  throw  light  on 
the  fubjeft,  and  ferve  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  reader  for  fomc  things  that  are  to 
fdlow, 

P  d  2  Tixft^ 
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Firft,  then,  if  I  wanted  to  certify  my- 
felf  concenxing  any  particular  fenfe  or  perr 
cipient  faculty,  that  it  is  neither-  dcpra-r 
ved  nor  defedtive,  \  would  atten4  to  th« 
feelings  or  fenfations  cpnununicated  by 
it ;  and  obferve,  whether  they  be  clear 
and  definite,  and  fuch  as,  I  am,  of  ipy 
own  accord,  difppfed  to  confide  in  withi 
out  hefitatipn,  as  true,  genuine,  and  ua- 
tural.  If  they  are  fuch,  I  flipuld  certain-; 
ly  a<5l  upon  them,  till  I  had  fome  pofidyo 
reafpn  to  think  them  fa,llaciaus.  Second-, 
ly,  I  cdnlider,  whether  the  fenfations  rcr, 
^eived  by  tliis  faculty  be  uniformly  fimi- 
lar  ip  fimilar  circumftances.  If  they  arc 
not,  I  Ihould  fufpQ(5l,  either  that  it  is  npw 
depraved,  or  was  formerly  fo;  J^nd  if  \ 
had  no  other  criterion  to  diredl  nxe,  fhould 
be  much  at  a  lofs  tp  know  whether  I  ought 
tp  trufl.  the  former  pr  the  latter  expe- 
rience ;  perhaps  I  fliould  diftruft  both.  If 
they  are  uniform,  i^  my  prefent  ajjd  xny 
pall  experience  dp  exactly  cqincid^,  I  fliall 
then  be  difpofe^  to,  thint  them  bp^  right, 
Thirdly,  I  confider^  whether,  in  adling 
upon  thf  fupppfition  that  th^e  faculty  in 
gueftipn  isi  well-infoiined,  I  have  ever 
been  mifled  to  my  hurt  or  inconvenience : 

•  '  *  c 
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if  not,  then  have  I  ggod  reafon  to  thii^k, 
that  I  was  not  miftaken  when  I  formecj 
that  fuppofition,  an4  that  this,  faculty  ia 
really  what  I  fuppofed  it  to  be.     Fourth-* 
ly,  If  the  fenfations  communicated  by  this 
faculty  be  incomp?.tible  with  one  ^nother^ 
or  irrecpncileable  tp  tl^e  perceptipn^  of  my 
pthcp  faculties,  I  Jhould  fufpedt  a  deprava-» 
tion  of  the  former :  for  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  perfect- 
ly CQnjGftent ;  and  I  have  ^  natural  fug- 
geftion^that  they  are  univerfally  fb.     It  \s 
therefore  a  prclun^ption,  that  my  facul-t 
ties  are  well-inforgaecl^  when  the  percepr- 
tions  of  one  ar^  quite  cpnfiilent  with  thofe 
of  the  reft,  and  with  one  another.     In  a 
ftatc  of  folitvide  I  muft  fatisfy  iintyfelf  with 
thcfe  criteria ;  but  wjjen  I  gp  abroad  into 
the  world,  I  have  accefs  to  another  crite- 
rion,  which,  in  many  cafes,  will  be  rec- 
koned more  decifivc  than  any  of  thefe, 
and  which,    in  concurrence  with  thefe, 
will  be  ftifficient  tp  banifh  dQub<;  from  e-, 
very  rational  mind.     I  compare  my  fenfa-? 
tions  and  notions  with  thofe  of  other  men ; 
and  if  I  find  a  perfeft  coincidence,  I  Ihal 
then  be  fatisfied  that  mj  fenfations  are 
according  to  the  law  of  human  nature^ 

and 
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and  therefore  right. — To  illufirate  all  tins 
by  an  example : 

I  want  to  know  whether  my  lenfc  of 
feeing  be  a  well-informed  faculty.  Firft, 
I  have  reafon  to  tlunt  that  it  is,  becaufc 
my  eyes  communicate  to  me  fuch  fcnfa- 
tions  as  I,  of  my  own  accord,  am  difpofcd 
to  confide  in.  There  is  fomething  in  my 
perceptions  of  fight  fo  diftindl,  and  fo  de- 
finite, that  I  do  not  find  myfelf  in  the 
leait  difpofed  to  doubt  whether  things  be 
what  my  eyes  rcprefent  them.  Even  the 
obfcurer  fuggeftions  of  this  faculty  cany 
along  with  them  their  own  evidence,  and 

my  belief.     I  am  confident,  Aat  the  fim 

.  •  •  • 

and  moon  are  round,  as  they  appear  to  be, 
that  the  rainbow  is  arched,  that  grafs  is 
green,  fnow  white,  and  the  heavens  azure; 
and  this  I  Ihould  have  believed,  though  I 
had  pafled  all  my  days  in  folitude,  and 
never  known  any  thing  of  other  animals, 
or  their  fenfes.  Secondly,  I  find  that  my 
notions  of  the  vifible  qualities  of  bodies 
are  the  fame  now  they  Have  always  been. 
If  this  were  not  tiifc  cafe,  if  where  I  faw 
greennefs  yefterday  I  were  to  fee  yellow 
to-day,  I  fhould  be  apt  to  luppofc,  that 
my  fight  had  fuflfered  fome  depravation, 
^-  •  except 
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except  I  had  reafon  ,to  tHink,  that  the  oh^ 
jcds  had  really  changed  colour.     But  in- 
deed we  have  £0  ftrong  a  tendency  to  be- 
lieve our  fenfes,  that  I  doubt  not  but  in 
fuch  a  cafe  I  flipuld  be  more  dilpofed  to 
fufpedl  a  change  in  the  objeft  than  in  my 
eye-fight :    much  would  depend  on  the 
circumflances  of  the  cafe.     We  rub  our 
eyes  when  we  want  to  look  at  any  thing 
with  accuracy ;    for  we  know  by  expe- 
rience,   that  motes,   and  cloudy  Ipecks, 
which  may  be  removed  by  rubbing,  do 
fometimes  float  in  the  eye,  and  hurt  the 
fight.     But  if  the  alteration  of  the  vifible 
qualities  in  the  external  objedt  be  fuch  as 
we  have  never  experienced  from  a  depra- 
vation of  the  organ,  we  (hould  be  inchned 
to  truft  our  eye-fight,  rather  than  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  external  objed:  has  remain- 
ed unaltered.     Thirdly,    No  evil  confe- 
qncnce  has   ever  happened  to  me  when 
ading  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  my  fa- 
culty of  feeing  is  a  well-informed  fenfe  ; 
whereas,  if  I  were  to  adl  on  the  contrary 
fuppofition,   I  fhould  foon  have  occafioa 
to  regret  my  fcepticifm.     I  fee  a  poft  hi 
my  way ;  by  turning  a  little  afide,  I  paf s 
it  unhurt ;  but  if  I  had  fuppofed  my  fight 

fallacious. 
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fallaeious,  and  gone  firaight  forward,  a 
bloody  nofe,  or  fome thing  worfc,  might 
have  been  the  confequence.     Ifj   when  I 
bend  my  courfe  obliquely^  in  ordef  to  a- 
void  the  poft  that  ftems  to  (land  direftly 
before  mej  I  were  to  run  my  head  full  a-^ 
gaiijft  it,  I  Ihould  inftantly  fufpeft  a  de- 
pravation in  my  eye-fight :  but  as  I  nevef 
Experience  any  misfortune  of  this  kind,  I 
believe  that  my  fenfe  of  feeing  is  a  well- 
informed  facultyi     Fourthly,  The  percep-^ 
tions  received  by  this  fenfe  are  perfedlly 
Iconfiftent  with  one  another^  and  with  the 
perceptions  received  by  my  bther  faculties^ 
When  I  fee  the  appearance  of  a  folid  bo-f 
dy  iri  my  way,  my  touch  always  confirms 
the  teftimony  of  my  fight ;  If  it  did  not^ 
I  Ihould  fiifpedl  a  fallacy  in  one  or  other 
of  thofe  fcnlesj   perhaps  in  both.     When 
I  look  on  a  line  of  foldiers,  they  all  feeto 
(landing  perpendicular,  as  I  myfelf  (land ; 
but  if  the  men  at  the  extremities  of  the 
line,  without  leaning  againft  any  things 

were  to  iippear  lis  if  they  forlned  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  earth's  fur- 
face,  I  fhould  certainly  fufpeft  fbme  un- 
accountable dbliqxdty  in  my  vifion..  Laft- 
ly,  After  the  experience  of  fevcral  years, 

after 
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after  all'  the  knowledge  I  have  been  able  to 
^ther^  concerning  the  fenfations  of  other 
men>  from  reading,  difcourfe,  and  obfer- 
vation,  I  have  no  reafon  to  think  their 
fenfations  of  fight   different   from  mine. 
Every  body  who  ufes  the  Englifh  language 
calls  fnow  white,  and  grafs  green ;  and  it 
would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  that  what  they  call  the  fenfation 
of  whitenelsj  is  not   the  fame  fenfation 
which  I  call  by  that  name.   Some  few  per- 
haps fee  differently  from  me.     A  man  in 
the  jaundice  fees  that  rofe  yellow  which  I 
fee  red ;  a  fliort-fighted  man  fees  that  pic- 
ture confufedly  at  the  diftanee  of  three 
yardsj  which  I  fee  diftindtiy.     But  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  fee  as  I  dO)  and 
differently   from   thofe   few    individuals; 
whofe  fenfe  of  feeing  I  therefore  confider 
aslefs  perfedl  tlian  mine.     Nay^  though 
the  generality  of  mankind  were  all  fhort- 
iighted,    ftill   it   would  be  true,   that  we 
who  are   not  fo,    have  the  moft  perfect 
fight ;  fqr  our  fight  is  more  accurate  in  its 
perceptions^  qualifies  us  better  for  the  bu- 
finefs  of  life,  and  coincides  more  exadlly^ 
or  at  lead  more  immediately,   with  the 
fenfations   received  by  the  other  fenfes. 

E  c  Yet 
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Yet  tiie  fhort-fig^ted,  as  well  ks  AcywKa 
liave  the  acuteft  fight,  believe  the  dfeclara* 
lion  of  thisfenft,-  M  foon  as  they  s^e  pla- 
ced in  a  fituation  favourable  to  accurate 
obfervation ;  all  the  diflference  is,  that  it 
IS  more  difficult,  and  often  more  incpnve- 
Tiient,    for    i1b  ffiort-fighted  perfons  td 
place  themfelves  in  fuch  a  fituation.     {Still 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  a  perfeB 
fenfe  aiid  a  nvetl'^informed  fenfc.^rt  not  l^o*- 
Hyihous  terms.  •  We  cadi  a  fen(^  kjuell-^ifh' 
forrkedy  in  oppofition  to  one  that  is  depra-- 
Hjed  OT  fallacious. — PcrfeHion^nA  imperfec" 
lion  of  fenfe  are  relative  terms,  implying 
•a  comparifon,    either    between   difi^ent 
inen,  in  refpeift  of  the  acuteneis  'of  th<sir 
fenfes  and  faculties ;  or  between  any  fenle, 
^  it  appears  in  a  particular  mail,  and  the 
'degree  of  a:cutend&  which  is  found  to  be^ 
long  to  that  fenfe  as  it  appears  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind.     There  are  two  tele- 
fcopes,  one  of  which  gives  a  diftinA  view 
of  an  obje<?fc  at  two,  and  die  ofixtr  at  four 
iniles  diftance  :  both  are  equally  witlUin'^ 
f^rmed^  (if  I  may  lb  fpe&k) ;  that  is,  equals 
ly  true  in  their  reprefentations ;  but  the 
5orie  is  much  more  imperfcB  dian  the  other. 
.    I  do  not^it-pref^nc  offer  any  fmther  il- 

luftratioiis 
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luftrattioQS  of  thefe  criteria  of  a  well-in* 
formed  fenfe.     The  reader  who  examines 
them  by  the  rules  of  cominoti  prudence, 
will  perhaps  be  fatisfied  with  them :  at 
Icaft  I  am  sept  to  think,   that  few  will  li^- 
fpe^l  the  veracity  -of  their  faculties  when 
they  ftand  this  teft.    But  let  it  not  be  fup- 
poied,'  that  I  mean  t6  infinuate,   that  ^ 
man  never  tniftfe  his  faculties  till  he  firft 
examine  them  after  thi$  manner :  we  bd- 
licve  our  €dtt£ts  previoufly  to  all  refledioh 
or  examination  i  and  ^  we  never  difbelie Ve 
diem^  'but  upon  the  authority  of  our  feri- 
ies  placed  m  <:ircum(lances  more  favoura- 
ble to  accurate  ob&rvation^    If  the  reader 
is  not  fatisfied  with  t)idk  criteria,  it  is  up 
great  matter. ,  The  queliion  concerning  a 
well-informed  fenfe  will  be  fpund  not  a 
little  perplexing  to  one  whQ  attempts  tp 
ani^erit  in  woirds.    I  offer  thefe  remarks 
rather  as  hints  to  be  attended  to  by  other 
adventurers  in  this  part  qf  fcience,  thaq, 
as  a  fokttion  of  the  difficiilty,    |f  it  were 
not  that/  r  prefume  fpme  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  ^eni  as  hints,,  I  ihould 
have  omitted  them  altogether  j  for  on  them 
the  do6bine  I  meaa  to..  efbbUlh  doth  not 
4epend^ 

Je%  SECT 
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Tbe  fubjeH  continued.     Intuitive  tn{ths  dif- 
tinguiJhabU  into  clajfes. 

f^  F  the  notions  attending  the  perception 
of  certain  truth,  we  formerly  xnenr 
tioned  this  as  ojie,  "  That  in  regard  to 
*'  fuch  truth,  we  fuppofc  we  fhquld  en- 
^'  tertain  the  fame  fentijnents  and  belief 
^'  if  we  were  perfedily  acquainted  vjxxh  all 
"  nature."  Left  it  Ihould  be  thought 
that  we  mean  to  extend  this  notion  too 
far,  it  feems  proper  to  introduce  in  this 
place  the  following  remarks. 

I  •  The  axioms  and  dcmonftratcd  con- 
clufions  of  geometry  are  certainly  true, 
and  certainly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things.  ITius  we  judge  of  them  at  pre^ 
fent ;  and  thus  we  necefTarily  believe,  that 
we  fhould  judge  of  them,  even  if  we  were 
endued  with  omnifcience  and  infallibili- 
ty. It  is  a  natural  didlate  of  human  un- 
derftanding,  that  the  contrary  of  thefe 
^Tuths  muft  for  ever  remain  abfiird  and 
impoIGble:    and  that  onmipotence  itfelf 

fannqt 
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pannot  change  their  nature;  though  it 
might  fo  deprave  our  judgement,  as  to 
make  us  difbclieve,  or  not  perceive  them  *. 
2.  That  my  body  exifts,  and  is  endued 
wirfi  a  thinking,  a<5live,  and  permanent 
principle,  which  I  call  my  foul ; — That  the 
material  world  hath  fuch  an  exiftence  as 

*  Some  authors  are  of  opioioxit  tba^t  all  mathematical 
truth  is  refolvible  into  identical  propofitions.  The  fol* 
lowing  remark  to  this  purpofe  is  taken  from  a  Dlflerta* 
tion  on  Evidence,  printed  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1764.— 
*'  Omnes  mathematiconim  propofitiones  funt  identic^* 
*'  et  reprqefentantor  hac  formula,  azpa.  Sunt  vcritate^ 
*'  identic^,  fub  varia  forma  expreffx,  imo  ipfum,  quod 
''  dicitur,  contradi^ionis  principium,  vario  modo  enun- 
"  datum  ct  involutum ;  fiquidem  omnes  hujus  generis 
"  propofitiones  reyera  in  eo  contincantur.  Secundum 
'*  noftram  autem  intelligendi  facultatem  ea  eft  propofitio- 
*'  nnm  difierentia,  quod  quxdam  longa  ratiociniorum 
"  ferie,  alia  autem,  breviori  via,,  ad  primum  omniun[& 
"  principium  reducantur,  et  in  illud  rpfplvantur.     Sic 

V.  g.  propofitio  2  -|"  3  =  4,  ftatim  hue  cedit 
•*  1+  1  4*  I  4*  1  ===  I  +  1+^  +  i»  i.  e.  idem  eft  i- 

dem ;  et,  proprie  loqifendo,  hoc  roqdo  enunciari  debet. 

—Si  contingat,  adefle  vcl  exiftere  quatuor  entia,  turn 
'*  exiftunt  quatuor  entia  ;  nam  de  exiftentia  non  agunt 
"  geometrae,  fed  ea  hypothetice  tantum  fubintelligitur^. 
V  In4e  fumma  oritt^r  certitudo  ratiocinia  perfpicienti ; 
'*  obfervat  nempe  idearum  identitatem  ;  et  hssc  eft  evi- 
"  dentia,  afTenfum  immediate  cogens,  quam  mathemati- 
^*  cam  aut  geometricam  vocamus.  Matheft  tamen  fua 
"  natura  priva  nqpf  eft  et  propria;  oritur  etenim  ex  idei\- 
''  ticatis  perceptione,  quas  locum  habere  po^e(t9  etiamfi 
**  Ides  noQ  reprsfentent  eztenfum/* 

^e 
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the  vulgdr  a^gribe  to  it,  xh%t  is,  ^  real  fer 
{larate  exiAence,  to  yrlujch  its.bfktg  per-- 
.ceivcd  is  mno  wife  neccffaryj—That 4d^ 
joaen,  be&fts,  hpufes,  aqd  mouat^ns,  we 
iee  aa4  feel  arouml  lis,,  are  not  imagina* 
T7f  but  real  and  material  beings,  aa4 
fuch,  in  r:e{pe&,  of  ihs^pe  and  tangible 
magnitude,  as  they  appear  to  our  ienfes  ; 
— - 1  am  not  only  conicious  that  I  beliifre, 
but  alfo  certain,  that  fiich  is  the  nature 
of  theft  .things ;  and  that,  thijs  far  at  l^aft, 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  thefe  things, 
an  onmifcient  and  infallible  being  cannot 

think  me  miftaken.  Of  thefe  truths  I  am 
fo  certain,  that  I  (bruple  not  to  pronounce 
every  being  in  an  error  who  is  of  a  con- 
trary fentiment  concerning  them.  For  liip- 
pole  an  intelligent  creature,  an  angel  for 
inftance,  to  believe  that  there  are  not  In 
the  imiverfe  any  fuch  things  as  this  fo- 
lar  fyftem,  this  earth,  thefe  mountains, 
houfes,;  animals,  this  being  whom  I  cjjll, 
jnyfelf i  could  I,  by  any  effort,  briog  ipy- 
felf  to  believe,  that  his  opinion  is  a  tnle 
one,  and  implies  a  propofition  expr^fliTe 
of  fometibing  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  ?  It  is  impoffible  and  inconceiva-, 
ble.    My  underflanding  intimates,   that 

fuch 
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fuch  an  opinion  would  as   certainly  be 
falfe^  as  it  i$  M&  that  tw6  and  Vwo  are 
equal  to*  tea,  t>T  tdiat  things  equal  tot)ne 
and  the  fame  thing  are  unequal  to  one  an-^ 
other.    Yet  thii  is  an  opinion  which  cm- 
n^tence  could  render  true,  by  annihila- 
ting the  whole  .of  this  folar  fyftem;.  or 
make  me  admit  as  true,  by  depriving  me 
of  usderftiuKling.     But  £b  long  as  this  fo-* 
lar  fyftem  remains  unannihilated,  and  my 
iritfcUeft  undeprared,  there  is  not  a  geo- 
metrical aSic^m  more  true,  ot  more  cvi- 
dent  to  me,  than  that  this  folar  fyftem, 
and  all  tjhoe  objedls  above  mentioned,  ex- 
ift;    thert   is    not  a  geometrical  axiom 
which  has  any  better  title  to  be  accov^ited 
a  principle  of  human  knowledge ;  there  if 
hot  a  geometrical  axiom  againft  which  it 
is  more'abfurd,  more  unreafonable,  inore 
uiiphiloibphical,  to  argue. 

3.  That  fnow  is  white,  fire  hot,  gold 
yeDotf,  and  fugar  fweet,  we  believe  to  be 
certainly  true.  Tliefe  bodies  affeA  our 
eyes,  touch,  and  palate,  in  a  peculiar 
mamicr ;  and  we  have  no  f eafon  to  think, 
that  they  affeft  the  organs  of  different  men 
in  a  different  manner :  on  the  contrary^ 
we  believe,  with  full  aflurance,  founded 
-  •  on 
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on  iufficient  reafon,  that  they  affedl  the 
fenfes  of .  all  men   in  the  fame  manner; 
The  pecviliar  fenfation.  we  receive  from 
them  depends  on  throe  things ;  on  the  na- 
nire  of  the  obje(5l  perceived^  on  the  nanire 
of  the  organ  of  perception,  and  6n  the 
nature  of  the  percipient  being.     Of  each 
of  thefe  things  the  Deity  coxdd  change 
the  nature;   and  make  lugar  bitter,  fire 
toldj  fnow  black,  and  gold  green.     But 
till  this  be  done,  in  other  words j   whil* 
things  continue  as  they  are,  it  is  as  cer- 
tainly true,  that  fnbw  is  white^  fire  hot^ 
&c.  as  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four, 
or  a  whole  greater  than  a  part.   If  We  fup- 
pofe,  that  fiibw,  notwithftanding  its  ap- 
f)earance,  is  black,  br  not  white,  we  muft 
alfo  iuppofe,  that  our  fenfes  and  intelledi 
are  fallacious  faculties ;  and  therefore  can- 
not admit  any  thing  as  true  which  has  no 
better  evidence  than  tliat  of  fenfe  and  in- 
telleifl^     If  a  creature  of  a  different  nature 
from  man   were  to   fay,    That  fnow   is 
black,  and  hot,  I  fhould  reply,   (fuppo- 
fing  him  to  ufe  thefe  words  in  the  fame 
fenfe  in  which  I  ufe  tliem).  It  may  pofli- 
bly  have,  that  appearance  to  your  fenles| 
but  it  has  not  that  appearance  to  rmnc  i 
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it  may  therefore,  in  regard  to  your  facul- 
ties, be  true ;  and  if  fo,  it  ought  to  con-' 
ftitute  a  part  of  your  philofophy  :  but  of 
my  philofophy  it  cannot  conftitute  a  part, 
becauie,  in  refpeft  of  my  faculties,  it  is 
falfci  being  contrary  to  fadl  and  expe- 
rience. If  the  fame  being  were  to  affirm, 
That  a  part  is  equal  to  a  whole,  I  Ihould 
anfwer.  It  is  impoffible ;  none  can  think 
fo  but  thoie  who  are  deftitute  of  under- 
ftahding.  If  he  were  to  fay.  The  folar 
fyftem  explained  by  Newton  does  not  ex- 
ift,  I  fhould  anlwer.  You  are  miftaken; 
if  your  knowledge  were  not  imperfe(5l, 
you  would  think  otherwile  j  I  am  certain 
that  it  does  exift.---\Ve  fee,  by  thus  fta- 
ting  the  cafe,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween theft  three  forts  of  certainty.  But 
(till,  in  refpedl  to  man,  thefe  three  forts 
are  all  equally  evident,  equally  certain, 
and  equally  uixfufceptible  of  confutation  : 
and  none  of  them  can  be  difbelieved  or 
doubted  by  us,  except  we  dilavow  the  dil^ 
tinAion  between  truth  and  falfehood,  by 
fuppofing  our  faculties  fallacious. 

4.  Of  moral  truth,  we  cannot  bring 
ourfelves  to  think,  that  the  Deity's  no«^ 
tions  (pardon  the  expreffion)  are  contrary 

F  f  tQ 
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to  ours.     If  we  believe  Him  oniaifcienc 
and  infallible^  can  we  alfo  bdieve,  that, 
in  his  fight,  cruelty,  .injuftice,  and  ingra- 
titude,  are.  worthy  of  reward  and  praife, 
and  the  oppofite  virtues  of  blame  »nd  pu- 
niihment  ?     It    is    abfdutely    impoflible* 
The  one  belief  deftroys  the  other,    .Com- 
mon fenfe  declares,  that  a  being  poflefled 
of  perfea  knqwledge  can  no  more  enter- 
tain fuch  a  fentiment,   than  I  with  my 
eyes  opeqi  can  juft  now  avoid  feeing  the 
light,     If  a  created  being  were,  in  all  ca- 
fes, to  thii^k  that  virtue  which  Mre  think 
vice,  and  that  vice  which  we  think  virtue, 
what  wQuld  be  our  notions  of  bis  intelli- 
gence ?  ^  Should  we  not,  without  hefita- 
tion,  prginounce  him  irrational,  and  his 
opinion  a  mpnftrous  abfurdity  i     The  ab- 
furdity  indeed  is  conceivable,  and  may  be 
exprefled  in  words  that  imply  no  contra- 
didlion  :   but  that  any  being  ihould  think 
in  this  manner,  and  jet  not  diink  wjongi 
is  to  us  as  perfe<5lly  inconceivable,  as  that 
the  fiime  thing  fhould  b?  both  true  and 
falfe. 

We  fpeak  here  of  tiie  great  and  leading 
principles  of  moral  duty.  Many  fubordi^ 
n^te  duties  there  are,  which  reful^  from 

the 
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the  form  of  particular  governments,  and 
from  particular  modes  of  education  j  *  and 
there  are  fome,  which,  though  admirably 
adapted  to  the  iinproyement  and  perfec- 
tion of  our  nature,  are  yet  fo  fublime, 
that  the  natural  confcience  of  mankind, 
unafhlled  by  revelation,  can  hardly  be 
fuppofed  capable  of  difcovering  them : 
but  in  regard  to  juftice,  gratitude,  and 
thoie  other  virtues,  of  which  no  rational 
beings  (fo  far  as  we  know)  are  or  can  be 
ignorant,  it  is  impoihble  for  us  to  believe 
that  oiu:  fentiments  are  wrong.  I  fay, 
there  are  duties  of  which  no  rational  be- 
ings can  be  ignorant :  for  if  moral  fenti- 
ments be  the  refult  of  a  bias,  or  vis  infita^ 
communicated  to  the  rational  foul  by  its 
Creator,  then  muft  they  be  as  univerfal  as 
rational  nature,  and  as  permanent  as  the 
eSedb  of  any  other  natural  law  ;  and  it  is 
as  abfurd  to  argue  againfl  their  truth  or 
authenticity,  as  againfl  the  reality  of  any 
other  matter  of  fad.  But  feveral  authors 
of  mSSmmm  have  denied  this  inference, 
as  well  as  the  principle  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  or  at  lead,  by  calling  the  one  in 
<}Ueftion,  have  endeavoured  to  make  us 
fceptical  in  regard  to  the  other.     They 

F  f  2  have 
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have  endeavoured  to  prove,    that  moral 
fentiment  is  different  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  under  different  forms  of  reli- 
gion,   gdvemment,  add   manners ;    that 
therefore,  in  refped  of  it,  there  is  n<J  vis 
inftta  in  the  mind ;  for  that,  previous  to 
education,  we  are  in  a  ftate  of  perfeA  in- 
difference as  to  virtue  and  vice ;  and  that 
an  oppofite  courfe  of  education  would  have 
made  us  think  that  virtue  which  now  we 
think  vice,  and  that  vice  which  now  we 
think  virtue:  in  a  word,  that  moral  fenti- 
ments  are  as  much  the  effea  of  cuftom 
and  human  artifice,  as  our  tafte  in  drefe 
furniture,  and  the  modes  of  converfation! 
In  proof  of  this  dodrine,  a  multitude  of 
facls  have  been  brought  together,  to  Ihow 
the  prodigious  diverfity,  and  even  contra- 
riety, that  takes  place  in  the  moral  opi- 
nions of  different  ages,  nations,  and  cli- 
mates.    Of  all  our  modem  fceptical  no- 
tions, this  feemed  to  me  one  of  the  moft 
dangerous.     For  my  own  fatisfadlion,  and 
for  the  fake  of  thofe  whom  it  is  ray  duty 
to  inftrua,  I  have  been%t  great  pains  to 
examme  it ;  and  the  examination  has  turn- 
ed out  to  my  entire  fatisfaftion.     But  the 
materials  I  have  colleded  on  this  fubjed 


are 
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arc  far  too  btilky  to  be  inferted  here.  The 
fceptical  arguments  are  founded,  not  only 
on  miilakes  concerning  the  nature  of  vir- 
tue, but  alfo  on  fome  hiftorical  fa<5ls  mif- 
reprefented,  and  on  ethers  fo  equivocal, 
and  bare  of  circumftances,  that  they  real- 
ly have  no  meaning.  From  the  number 
of  hiftorical,  as  well  as  philofbphical,  dif- 
quiiitions,  which  I  foimd  it  neceflkry  to 
introduce,  the  inquiry  concerning  the  u- 
niverfality  and  immutability  of  moral 
truth,  which  I  thought  to  have  cpmprifed 
in  a  few  pages,  fbon  fwelled  into  a  trea- 
tife.  It  is  now  almoft  finiihed  j  and  I 
ihall  have  no  inclination  to  fupprefs  it,  if 
ihe  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  attempt  give  me 
any  groimd  to  hope  that  it  may  be  ufeful. 

» 

5.  Of  probable  truth,  a  fuperior  being 
may  think  differently  from  us,  and^  yet 
be  in  the  right.  For  every  propofition  is 
either  true  or  falfc ;  and  every  probable 
paft  event  has  either  happened,  or  not  hap- 
pened, as  every  probable  future  event  will 
either  happen  or  not  happen.  From  the 
imperfedlion  of  otir  faculties,  and  from 
the  narrownefs  of  om*  experience,  we  may 
judge  wrong,  when  we  think  that  a  cer- 
tain event  has  happened,  or  will  happen : 

and 
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And!  a  being  of  more  extenfive  experieace, 
and  mote  pttft6i  uadedlanding,  may  fee 
that  we  judge  wrong }   for  that  the  event 
in  quefiion  never  did  happen^  nor  ^er 
wilL     Yet  it  does  not  follow,   that  a  man 
may  either  prudently  or  rationally  cUftruft 
his  probable  notions  ^s  fallacious.     What- 
ever man,  by  the  conftimtioa  of  his  na- 
tm-e,  i&  determined  to  admit  as  probable^ 
he  ought  to  admit  as^  probable  j  for,  in  re- 
gard to  manj  that  is  probable  truth.     Not 
to  admit  it  probable^  when  at  the  fame 
time  he  tauft  believe  it  probable,   is  mere 
obftinacy :   and  hot   to  believe  that  pro- 
bable,  which  all  other  men  who  have  the 
fame  view  of  all  the  circuniftances,  believe 
probable,   would  be  afcribed  to  caprice,  or 
Want  of  underftanding.  ^  If  one  in  iiich  a 
cafe  were  refraftory,  we  fhould  naturally 
aflc,  How  comes  it  that  you  think  differ- 
ently from  us  in  this  matter  ?  have  you  a- 
ny  reafon  to  think  us  in  a  miftake  ?  is  your 
knowledge    of    the    circumftances    from 
which  we  infer  the  probability  of  this  c- 
vent,  different  from  (ftirs  ?   do  you  know 
any  thiAg  about  it  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant I     If  he  reply  in  the  negative,  and 
yet  perfift  in   contradi<fling  our  opinion. 
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we  ihould  cert&inly  think  him  an  unWji- 
foflable  man.  Every  tlung,  fherfcfort^ 
which  to  human  creatures  feems  intuitive-' 
]j  probable,  is  to  b^  accounted  one  of  the 
firft  |)rinciples  of  pfobable  humatx  know- 
le(Jge>  A  human  crpiture  a^ls  an  irratio- 
nal p«rt'when  he  argues  againft.  it ;  and  if 
he  refufe  to  acknowledge  it  probable,  he 
cannot,  without  contradi(5iing  himfeif,  ac- 
quiefce  in  any  other  human  probability 

whatfoever. 

It  appears  from  what.has  been  £tid,  that 
there  are  various  kinds  of  intuitive  certain- 
ty I  amd  .that  dipfe.  wh9  ?vill  not  allow  any 
truth  to  be  felf-pyideni,  except  what  has 
all  the  ichara<^eriftic3  of  a  geometrical  a* 
xiom^  are  much  naiftakeii.   From  the  view 
we  have  given  of  this,  fubjedl,  it.  would  be 
eafy  to  reduce  thefe  intuitive  certainties  in- 
to claflcs  ;  but  tliis  is  not  necefl^ry  on  the 
prefent  occaJfion,     Wc.  are  here  treating  of 
the  nature  and  immutability  of  truth  a^ 
perceived  by  human  faculties*     Whatever 
intuitive  propofition  man,  by  the  law  ef 
his  nature,   muft  believe  as  certain,   or  as 
probable,  is,  in  regard  to  him,  certain  or 
probablq  truth  ;  and  muft  conftitute  a  part 
pf  human  knowledge,  and  remain  unalte- 
rably 
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rably  the  fame,  as  long  as  the  hiiman  con* 
flitution  remains  unaltered.  And  we  muft 
often  repeat,  that  he  who  attempts  to  dif- 
prove  fuch  intuitive  truth,  or  to  make  men 
fceptical  in  regard  to  it,  adfe  a  part  as  in- 
confiftent  with  found  reafoning,  and  as  ef- 
fedhially  fubverfive  of  all  human  know- 
ledge, as  if  he  attempted  to  difprove  truths 
which  he  certainly  knew  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  eternal  and  neceffary  relations  of 
things.  Whether  the  Deity  can  or  cannot 
change  thefe  truths  into  falfehoods,  we 

need  not  feek  to  determine,  becaufe  it  is 
of  no  confequence  to  us  to  know.  It  be^ 
comes  us  better  to  inquire,  with  humility 
and  reverence,  into  what  he  hath  done, 
than  vainly,  and  perhaps  preftimptuoufly, 
into  what  he  can  do.  Whatever  he  hath 
been  pleafed  to  eftablifh  in  the  univerfe, 
is  as  certainly  eftabliflied,^  as  if  it  were  in 
itfelf  unchangeable  and  from  *  eternity ; 
and,  while  he  wills  it  to  remain  what  he 
hath  made  it,  is  as  permanent  as  his  owi% 
nature. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        II. 

The   preceding  theory   rejeded   by 
Sceptical  Writers. 


WE  have  feen,  that  mathematicians 
and  natm-al  philofophers  do,  in 
cffecfl,  acknowledge  the  diftin^flion  be- 
tween common  fenfe  and  reafon,  as  above 
explained;  admitting  the  didlates  of  the 
former  as  ultimate  and  unqueftionable 
principles,  and  never  attempting  either  to 
prove  or  to  difprove  them  by  reafoning. 
If  we  inquire  a  little  into  the  genius  of 

modern  fcepticifm,  we  fhall  fee,  that, 
there,  a  very  different  plan  of  inveftiga- 
tion  has  been  adopted.  This  will  bed  ap- 
pear by  inftances  taken  from  that  pretend- 

cd  philofophy.     But  firft  let  us  offer  a  few 
general  remarks. 


G  g  SECT. 
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SECT.        I. 

General  Obfervations.     Rife  and  progrefs  of 
Modem  Scepticifm. 

I .  'T^  H  E  Cartefian  philofophy  is  to  be 
confidered  as  the  ground-work  of 

modem  fcepticifm.  The  ibiirce  of  L  o  c  k  e's 
reafoning  againft  the  feparate  exiflence  of 
the  fecondary   qualities    of    matter,     of 
Berkeley*s  reafoning  agsiinft  the  exifl- 
ence of  a  material  world,  and  of  Hume's 
reafoning  againft  the  exiftence  both  of  foul 
and  body,  may  be  found  in  the  fixft  part 
of  the  Principta  ofDEs  Cartes.    Yet  no- 
thing feems  to  have  been  further  from  the 
intention  of  this  worthy  and.  mod  inge- 
^ous  philofopher,   than  to  give  counte- 
jiance  to  error,  irreligion,  or  licentiouf- 
liefs.     He  begins  with  doubting  j   but  it 
is  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  convi<5lion :   his 
fucceffors  (fome  of  them  at  leaft)  the  fur- 
ther they  advance  in  their  fyftems,  become 
more  and  more  fceptical ;    and   at  length 
the  reader  is  told,   to  his  infinite  pleafiire 
and  emolument,   that  the  underftanding, 

adling 
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adting  alone,  dodi  entirely  fubvert  itfelf, 
and  leaves  not  the  loweft  degree  of  evi- 
dence in  any  propc^tion  whatfoever. 

The  firft  thing  a  philofopher  ought  to 
do,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  is  to  di- 

veft  himfeif  of  all  prejudices,  and  all  his 
former  opinions  ;  to  rejedl  the  evidence  of 
ienfe,  of  intuition,  and  of  mathematical 
decaonftration ;  to  fiippofe,  that  there  is 
no  God,  nor  heaven,  nor  earth  ;  and  that 
vfc  have  neither  hands,  nor  feet,  nor  bo- 
dy J  in  a  word,  he  is  to  doubt  of  every 
thing  of  which  it  is  poflible  to  doubt, 
and  to  be  perfuaded,  that  every  thing  is 
ialie  which  can  pollibly  be  conceived  to  be 
doubtful.  Now  there  is  only  one  point  of 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  doubt,  namely. 
That  I,  the  perfon  who  doubts,  am  think- 
ing. This  proportion,  therefore,  I  thinks 
and  this  only,  may  be  taken  for  granted  ; 

and  nothing  elfe  whatlbever  is  to  be  belie- 
ved without  proof. 

What  is  to  be  expe<fled  from  this  ftrange 
introdudiion  ? .  One  or  other  of  thcfe  two 
things  muft  neceffarily  follow.  This  au- 
thor will  either  believe  nothing  at  all ;  or 
if  he  believe  any  thing,  it  muft  be  upon 
the  recommendation  of  falfe  and  fophifti- 

G  g  2  cal 
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cal  rcafoning  *.  But  Des  Cartes  is  no 
fceptic  in  his  moral  reafonings  :  therefore, 
in  his  moral  reafonings,  he  muft  be  a  fo^ 
phifter.  Let  us  fee  whether  we  can  make 
good  this  charge  againft  him  by  fa£ls. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks, 
he  thence  infers,  that  he  exifts  :  Ego  cogi- 
tOj  ergo  Jum.  Now  there  cannot  be 
thought  where  there  is  no  exiftence  ;  be- 
fore he  take  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks, 
he  muft  alfo  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
exifts.  This  argument,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeds on  a  fuppofition,  that  the  thing  to 
be  proved  is  true ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
fophifin,  a  pctitio  principn.  Even  fiippo- 
fing  it  pofllble  to  conceive  thinking,  with- 
out at  the  fame  time  conceiving  exift- 
ence, ftill  this  is  no  conclufive  argument, 
except  it  could  be  fhown,  that  it  is  more 
evideftt  to  a  man  that  he  thinks,  than  that 
he  exifts  j  for  in  every  true  proof,  a  left 
evident  propofition  is  inferred  from  one 
that  is  more  evident.  But,  /  think^  and,  / 
exiji^  are  equally  evident.  Therefore  this 
is  no  true  proof.  To  fet  an  example  of 
felfe  reafoijing  in  the  very  foundation  of  a 

t  Sec  the  firft  part  of  tl^is  Eflay. 

fyftem. 
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fyftem,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  bad  con- 
fequences. 

Having  in  this  manner  eftablifhed  his 
own  exiftence,  our  author  next  proceeds 
to  prove  the  veracity  of  his  faculties  ;  that 
is,  to  fhow,  by  reafoning,  that  what  he 
chinks  true  is  really  true,  and  that  what 
lie  thinks  falfe  is  really  falfe.  He  would 
have  done  better  to  have  taken  this  alfo 
£or  granted :  the  argument  by  which  he 
attempts  to  prove  it,  does  more  honour  to 
his  heart  than  to  his  underftanding.  It 
is  indeed  a  fophifin  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  former,  in  which  he  takes  that  for 
granted  which  he  propofes  to  prove.  It 
runs  thus.  We  are  confcious,  that  we  have 
in  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  being  infinite- 
ly perfe<St,  intelligent,  and  powerful,  ne- 
ceffarily  exiftent,  and  eternal.  This  idea 
differs  from  all  our  other  ideas  in  two  re^ 
£pe&s  :  it  implies  the  notions  of  eternal 
and  neceffary  exiftence,  and  of  infinite  per^ 
fciStipn ;  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  fic-r 
tion  of  the  imagination ;  and  therefore  ex- 
Jiibits  no  chimera  or  imaginary  being,  but 
a  true  and  immutable  nature,  which  muft 
of  ncccflity  exift,  becaufe  neceflary  exift- 
ence  is   comprehended  in  the  idea  of  it. 

Therefor? 
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Therefore  tkere  is  a  God^  neceflkrily  exift^ 
cnt,  infinitely  wife,  powerful^  and  true, 
and  poflefTed  of  all  perfe£lion.  This  Be- 
ing is  the  maker  of  us  and  of  all  our  fa- 
culties ;  he  cannot  deceive,  becaufe  he  is 
infinitely  perfedl ;  therefore  our  faculties 
are  true,  and  not  fallacious  *.—•  The  fame 
argument  has  been  adopted  by  others, 
particularly  by  Dr  Barrow.  "  Cartefius," 
fays  that  pious  and  learned  author,  ^^  hath 
"  well  obferved,  that,  to  make  us  abfo- 
"  lutely  certain  of  our  having  attained  the 
"  truth,  it  is  required  to  be  known^  whe- 
**  ther  our  faculties  of  apprehending  and 
**  judging  the  troth,  be  true ;  which  can 
*'  only  be  known  from  the  power,  good-' 
^'  nefs,   andtruthof  our  creator -f." 

I  objec5t  not  to  this  argument  fi3r  the  di- 
vine exiftence,  drawn  from  the  idea  of  an 
all-perfeft  being,  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  confcious  ;  though  perhaps  it  is 
not  the  moft  unexceptionable  method  of 
evincing  tliat  great  truth.  I  allow^  that 
-when  a  man  believes  a  God,  he  cannot, 
without  ablurdity  and  impety,  deny  or 
queftion  the  veracity  of  his  own  faculties  ; 

*  Cartcfii  Priacip.  PhUof.  part.  i.  $  14,  15. 18. 
\  Left,  Gcomct.  7, 
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and  that  to  acknowledge  a  diftindion  be- 
tween truth  and  falfehood,  implies  a  per- 
fbafion,  that  certain  laws  are  eftabliihed 
in  the  nniverfe,  on  which  *  the  natures  of 
all  created  things  depend,  which  (to  me  at 
lead)  is  incomprehenlible,  except  on  the 
fuppc^tion  of  a  ilipreme,  intelligent,  di-* 
reeling  caufe.  But  I  acquiefce  in  thefe 
principles,  becaufe  I  take  the  veracity  of 
my  faculties  for  granted  ;  and  this  I  feel 
myfelf  neceflitated  to  do,  becaufe  Ifeel  it 
to  be  the  law  of  my  nature,  which  I  can- 
not poffibly  counteraft.  Proceeding  then 
upcm  this  innate  and  irrefiftible  notion, 
that  my  faculties  are  true,  I  infer,  by  the 
jufteft  reafoning,  that  God  exifts ;  and 
the  evidence  for  this  great  truth  is  fo  clear 
and  convincing,  that  I  cannot  withfland 
its  force,  if  I  believe  any  thing  elfe  what- 
foever. 

Des  Cartes  argues  in  a  different  man-' 
ner.  Becaufe  God  exifts,  (fays  he),  and 
is  perfeft,  therefore  my  faculties  are  true. 
Right.  — But  how  do  you  know  that  God 
exifts  ?  I  infer  it  from  the  fecond  prin- 
ciple of  my  philofbpihy,  already  eftablifh- 
cd,  CbgitOy  ergofum. — How  do  you  know 
that  your  inference  is  juft?     It  fatisfies 

my 
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my  reafon. — Your  argument  proceeds  on 
a  fuppofition,  that  what  fatisfies  your  rea- 
fon is  true  ?  It  does. — Do  you  not  then 
take  it  for  granted,  that  your  realbn^  is 
not  a  fallacious,  but  a  true  faculty  ?  This 
muft  be  taken  for  granted,  otherwife  the 
argument  is  good  for  nothing. — And  if  fo, 
your  argument  proceeds  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  point  to  be  proved  is  true. 
In  a  word,  you  pretend  to  prove  the  truth 
of  our  natural  faculties,  by  an  argument 
which  evidently  and  neceflarily  fuppofes 
their  truth.  Your  philofophy  is  built  on 
fophifms  ;  how  then  can  it  be  according 
to  common  fenfe  ? 

As  this  philofopher  doubted  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  confident,  fo  he  is 
often  confident  where  he  ought  to  doubt. 
He  admits  not  his  own  exiftence,  till  he 
thinks  he  has  proved  it ;  yet  his  fyftem  is 
replete  with  hypothefes  taken  for  granted, 
without  proof,  aknoft  without  examina- 
tion. He  fets  out  with  the  profeffion  of 
univerfal  fcepticifm ;  but  many  of  his 
theories  are  founded  in  the  moll  unphilo- 
fophical  credulity.  Had  he  taken  a  little 
more  for  granted,  he  would  have  proved 
a  great  deal  more :  he  takes  almofl  no- 
thing 
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V  .  ... 

thing  for  granted,  (I  fpeak  of  what  he 
profefTes,  libt  of  what  he  performs) ;  knd 
therefore  he  proves  nothing.  In  geome- 
try, however,  he  is  rational  and  inge- 
nious ;  there  are  fome  curious  remarks 
in  his  difcourfe  on  the  paflions  j  his  phy- 

fics  are  fanciful  and  plaufible ;  his  trea- 
tife  on  mufic  perfpicubusj  though  fliper-' 
ficial :  z  lively  imagination  feems  to  have 
been  his  chief  talent^  want  of  knowledge* 
in  the  grounds  of  evidence  his  principal 
dcfedl. 

We  ire  informed  by  Father  Male- 
branch  £,  that  the  fenfes  were  at  fir  ft  as: 
honeft  faculties  as  one  could  defire  to  be 
endued  with,  till  after  they  were  debauch- 
ed by  original  fin ;  an  adventure,  from 
which  they  contradled  fuch  an  invincible 
propenfity  to  cheating,  that  they  are  now 
continually  lying  in  wait  to  deteive  us. 
But  there  is  in  man^  it  feems,  a  certain, 
clcar-fighted,  flout,  old  faculty,  called 
reafon^  which^  without  being  deceived 
by  appearances,  keeps  an  eye  upoii  the 
rogues,  and  often  proves  too  cunning  for 
them.  MALEBRANCHt  therefore  advi- 
fcth  us  to  doubt  with  all  oXir  might.  *Mf 
"  a  man  hath  only  learned  to  doubt,''  fays 

H  h  he. 
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hCf  ^^  let  him  npt  imagine  that  he  hath 
*^  made  an  inconiidcrable  progrefs  *^ 
Progrefs  !  in  what  ? — in  fcicnce  ?  Is  it 
not  a  contradi(5tion|  or  at  lead  an  incon* 
iiftcncy,  in  terms,  to  fay  that  a  man  makes 
progrefs  in  fcience  by  doubting  -f  ?  If 
one  were  to  a£k  the  way  to  Dublin,  and  to 
receive  for  anfwer,.  that  he  ought  firft  of 
aU  to  ^t  down ;  for  that  if  he  had  only 
learned  to  fit  ftill,  he  might  be  aflured^ 
that  he  had  made  no  inconilderable  pro- 
grefs in  his  journey  ;  I  fuppofe  he  would 
Jbardly  trouble  his  informer  with  a  fccond 
queflion. 

It  is  true,  this  author  makes  a  diflinc- 
tion  between  the  do^bts  of  paffion,  brutar- 
hty,  and  blindnefs,  and  thofe  of  prudence, 
diftruft,  and  penetration :  the  former^  {ay« 
he^  are  the  doubts  of  Academics  and  A-* 
theifls }  the  latter  are  the  doubts  of  the 
true  philofopher  X*^    ^^  ^  ^^^^e  alio,  that 

*  Qn'on  ne  s*iinagixie  pas,  que  Ton  ait  pen  avanc^ 
fi.on  a  feuleinent  appris  k  douter. 

La  Rechercht  de  la  Veriti^  liv,  i.  eh.  20* 

\  Eft  contrarietas  inter  rcrhn  fcivif  tidubiafuttt. 

Des  Cartes^  Objeif.  et  Rejponf.  fepttms* 

X  RediOTche  de  la  Vcrit^,  iir.  i.  ch.  zo.  fca.  3. 

he 
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h€  allows  us  to  give  an  entire  confent  to 
tke  things  that  appear  entirely  evident  *; 
But  he  adopts,  notwithftanding,  the  prilx* 
ciples  of  Des  Cartes'  firft  philofophyj 
That  we  ought  to  begin  our  inqiiiries  with 
univerJal  doubt,  taking  only  Our  owil 
confcioufnefs  for  granted,  and  thence  in- 
ferring our  exiflence,  and  the  exiftenc* 
pf  God,  and  proving,  from  the  divine  ve^ 
racity^  that  our  faculties  are  not  falla-? 
cious.  Where-ever  it  is  poffible  that  a 
deluding  fjpirit  may  deceive  us,  there, 
iays  Malebranche,  we  ought  to 
doubt  t ;  but  a  deluding  fpirit  may  de- 
ceive us  where-ever  our  memory  is  em- 
ployed in  reafoning ;  therefore,  in  all  fuch 
reafonings,  there  may  be  error.  In  ^ 
word,  there  may  be  error  in  realbning  of 
every  kind;  for  without  memory  there 
can  be  no  reafoning :  but  in  the  truths 
di/covwed  by  a  fingle  glance,  [cmmoiffimces 
dcjtmple  n)ue\  fuch  as  this,  That  two  and 

*  Qu'oQ  ne  doit  jamais  donner  un  confentement  emitter, 
qn'  a  des  chofes  qui  paroiilent  entierement  (evidentes. 
tUchereht  de  laVeriti^  ih^  i,  ck,  ^o,fe&*  3.-— Thti  ia 
indeed  a  rational  fccpticirmy  fuchas  Ariftodtf  recomsBends^ 
and  every  friend  to  truth  mud  approra. 

t  Id.  llv.  6.  cji.  & 

H  h  3i  Wrck 
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two  make  four;  it  is  not  poflible,  he  iays, 
for  a  deluding  god,  {dieu  tronipcur\  ^owt 
f ver  ppwerful,  to  deceive  him.  r—  It  is  ea- 
fy  to  fee,  that  fuch  dpcSlrines  muft  lead  ci-r 
ther  to  fp.phiftry,  or  to  univerlal  fcepti- 
cifm,  or  ^^^the^  to  both.  For  if  a  demoa-r 
ftrated  conclufiou  may  be  falfc  for  any 
thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  an  axiom 
may  be  fo  too  :  my  belief  of  the  firft  is 
not  lefs  neceffary  than  my  belief  of  the 
laft.  Intuition  is,  of  all  evidence^  the 
cleareft,  and  moft  ijnmediatcly  convin-. 
cing;  but  demonllration  produces  abfbr 
lute  certainty^  and  full  convidlion,^  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  underftands  it  *.- — 
Malebranche,  indeed,  acknowledges, 
that  we  may  rcafon  when  once  we  know 
that  God  is  no  deceiver :  but  this,  he  fays, 
muft  bci  known  at  one  glance,  (that  is,  I 
fuppofe,  intuitively),  or  it  cannot  be 
known  at  all ;  for  all  reafoning  on  this 
fubjeiit  may  be  fallacious  fi 

•  See  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  the  lat^r 
Analyticsof  Ariflotlc.  The  great  phUofopher  holds,  that 
latuition  and  denaonfk-atton '^re  e<}ua11y  produdtive  of 
I^nowledge ;  though  the  former  be  the  firft,  the  cleareft. 
and  moft  immediatie  evidence. 

\  Recherche  de  la  Vcritc,  liv.  6.  «h.  6. 

«       '      "  .    .  •  ''        <    .    . 

But 
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But  I  do  not  pretend  to  \infold  all  the 
falfe  and  fceptic^  principles  of  this  au- 
.thor's  philofophy.  To  confefs  the  trutli^ 
J  do  not  well  nnderftand  it.  He  is  gene- 
rally myftical,  often,  if  I  miftake  not,  felf- 
contradiiflory ;  and  his  genius  is  ftrangely 
warped  by  a  fuperftitious  veneration  for 
the  abfurditjes  of  Popery.  He  rejedls  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  becaufe  it  feems  repug- 
nant to  his  reafon ;  he  admits  the  truth  of 
traniubftantiation,  though  certainly  repug- 
nant both  to  reafon  and  fcnfe.  Of  Arifto- 
tie,  and  Seneca,  and  the  other  ancient 
philofophers,  he  fays,  that  thqir  lights  are 
nothing  but  thick  darknefa,  *ad  their  moft 
illufbrious  virtues  nothing  but  intolerable 
pride  *.  Fy,  M.  MalebrancHf  !  Poper 
r\%  with  all  its  abfurdities,  requires  not 
from  its  adherents  £0  uncandid,  and  fo  iU 
liberal,  a  declaration.  An  Ariftotelian,  of 
your  own  religion  and  country,  and  near-; 
]y  of  your  own  age,  delivers  a  very  dif-» 
ferent  dodfaiii^  ;  *^  Ariftotle,  fupported  by 
**  philofophy,  hath  afcended  by  the  fteps 
"  of  motion  even  to  the  knowledge  of 
"  one  firft  mover,  who  is  God.  In  order 
♦*  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  divine 

f  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  liv.  6.  ch.  6. 

thingSj^ 
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*•  things^  we  mtift  Icam  feiencc,  odier^ 
**  wife  we  fhall  fall  into  error.  Philofo^ 
phy  and  theology  bear  teftimony  to, 
and  mutually  confirm,  one  another, 
**  and  produce  a  more  perfcft  knowledge 
**  of  the  truth :  the  Utter  teaches  what 
**  we  ought  to  believe,  and  reafon  makes 
us  believe  it  more  eafily,  and  with 
greater  ftcadinefs.  They  are  two  lights, 
which,  by  their  union,  yield  4  more 
**  brilliant  luftre,  dian  either  of  them 
*'  could  yield  fingly^  or  both  if  feparated« 
*'  Mofes  learned  the  philgfophy  of  the  E- 
^^  gyptians,  and  Daniel  iii  Babylon  that 
♦'  of  the  Chaldeans  */*  Thife  learned  an4 
judicious  Peripatetic  goes  on  to  fhow,  that 
Jerome,  Auguftine,  Gregory  of  Nice,  and 
Clemens  Akxandrinus,  entertained  the 
fame  honourable  opinion  of  the  ancient 
philofophers.  If  Des  Cartes,  and  his 
difciple  Malebranche,  had  ftudied  the 
ancients  mqre,  and  indulged  their  own  i- 
maginatioQ  lefe,  they  would  have  made  a 
better  figure  in  philofophy ,  ^d  done  mucli 
more  fervice  *  to  mankinA  But  %t  waJ^ 
thdr  aim  ia  decry  the,  ancicoits  as  mudi 

t  Booja.    IntrodudioD  a  la  PluloiTophie,  diap,9«  Pa- 
riS|  1614.  folio* 

as 
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as  poffible  i  and  ever  finc6  th^  tixtiCi  in 
has  been  too  much  the  faihion^.to  overlook 
die  difcovcrics  of  foroicr  ages^  as  altoge-^ 
ther  xmneceflaiy  for  advancing  the  ini'* 
pravenxentoftheprefent.  Mal£brakch£ 
often  inveighs  againft  Ariftotle,  in  parti- 
cular, with  the  moft  virulent  'bittemefs ; 
and  a£Fe£ls,  on  all  occafions^  to  treat  him 
with  fupreme  contempt  *.  Had  this  great 
ancient  employed  his  genius  in  the  fubver- 
fion  of  virtue,  or  in  eftabliflung  tenets  in- 
con^tible  with  the  principles  of  natural 
rdigion,  he  would  have  deferved  the  fe« 
▼erefl  cenfure.  But  Mal£BRANGH£  lays 
nothing  of  this,  kind  to  his  charge ;  he  on- 
ly finds  him  guilty  of  fome  fpeculative  er- 
rors in  natural  philofbphy.  Ariftotle  was 
not  exempted  from  that  fallibihty  which  is 
incident  to  hun%an  nature  j  yet  it  would 
not  be  amifs,  if  oiu*  modern  wits  would 
ftudy  him  a  little,  before  they  venture  to 
decide  ib  politively  on  his  abilities  and 
charadear.  It  is  obfervable,  that  he  is  moft 
admired  by  thofe  who  beft  underftand 
Ikim.  Now,  the  contrary  is  true  of  our 
modem  fceptics :  they  are  moft  admired 
hj  thofe  who  xead  them  leaft,    and  who 

*  See  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  llr.  6.  ch.  5. 

take 
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take  their  charaAcfrs  tipdn  tmft,  as  thcf/ 
find  them  deiivdred  in  cofibehctofe^  and 
drawing-rooms,  and  other  places  of  fa-» 
ihionable  converfation,  whqfe  doctrines  da 
fo  much  honbilr  to  the  virtue  and  good 
ienie  of  this  enlightened  age. 

I  have  fometimes  heard  the  principles 
of  the  Socratic  fchool  urged  as  a  precedent 
to  juftify  out  modern  fceptics.  Modem 
fcepricifin  is  of  two  kinds,  unlike  in  their 
natures,  though  the  one  be  the  foundation 
of  the  other.  Des  Cartes  begins  widi 
univerfal  doubt,  that  in  the  end  he  may 
arrive  at  convidHon;  Hume  begins  widi 
hypothefis,  and  ends  with  univerfal  doubts 
Now,  does  not  Ariftotle  propofe,  that  all 
invcftigation . fbould  begin  with  doubt? 
And  does  not  Socrates  affirm,  that  he 
knows  nothing  certainly,  except  his  owflf 
ignorance  ? 

All  this  is  truci  Ariflotle  propofes,  tliat 
invcftigation  fliould  begin  with  doubt  % 
He  compares  doubting  to  a  knot,  which 
it  is  the  end  of  inveftigatien  to  diiintan-. 
gle ;  and  there  can  be  no  folution,  whcfrf 
there  is  no  knot  or  difEcuky  to  be  fblved. 
•     •    »  .       .  ■  »  • 

*  Ariftot.  Metapbyf.  Ub.  3.  cap.  i.    Av^  /*  m  cnr  ^yvm$U  w 

Bttt 
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Bat  Ariftotle^s  doubt  is  quite  of  a  di£Rn:ent 
nature  from  that  of  Des  Gartes.  The 
former  admits  aS'  true  whatever  is  felf-e- 
vsdent,  without  fceking  to  prore  it  j  nay^ 
he  affirms,  that  thofe  men  who  attempt 
to  proTe  felf-evident  principles,  or  who 
thixlk  that  iiich  principles  may  be  proved, 
-arc  igncM*ant  of  the  nature  of  proof  *.  It 
differs  alfo  moft  effentially  from  the  fcep- 
ticifin  of  Mr  Hume.  The  reafonings  of 
this  author  all  terminate  in  doubt ;  where- 
as Ariftotle's  conftant  aim  is,  to  difcovcr 
truth,  and  eflablifh  convi<5tion.  He  de^ 
fines  philofophy  the  fciencc  of  Truth ;  di- 
vides it  into  fpeculative  and  pradlical; 
and  exprefsly  declares,  that  truth  is  the 
«nd  of  the  formef  ,  and  adlion  of  the  lat- 
ter f . 

Cicero,  in  order  to  compliment  a  fe<5t,  "^ 
6f  which,  however,  he  was  not  a  confiftent  ^ 
ciifciple,  afcribes  to  Socrates  a  very  high 
degree  of  icepticifm  J ;  making  his  prin- 
ciples nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 

*  AriflDt.  Metaphyf.  lib.  4,  cap*  4. 

Mctafhyf.  lib.  2.  cap.  i. 
%  Cic.  Acftdem.  lib.  i.  cup.  13. 

I  i  New 
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New  Academy,  who .  profelTed  to  believe, 
that  all  things  are  fo  involved  in  d^rk- 
nefs,    that  nothing  can ,  he  known  with 
certainty.    .The  only  diflference  Ijetween 
them,  according  to  Cicero  in .  diis .  place, 
is,  that  Socrates  affirmed,  that  he  knew 
nothing,  except  his  own  ignorance ;  whercr 
as  Arcefilas,  and  the  reft  of  the  New  Aca- 
.demy,    held,   that  man  could  know  no- 
thing, not  even  his  ,  own  ignorapce,  witji 
certainty  ;   and  therefore,  jth^t  affinrtatipu 
.  of  every  kind  is  abfiird  and  imphilofophir 
cal.     But  we  need  not  take  this  o^  the  au- 
thority  of  Cicero,  as  we  have  accefs  to  the 
fame  orijgipal  authors  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  information,^    And  if  we  con^ 
fult   them,    particularly    Xenophon,    the 
moft  unexceptionable  of  them  all  in  poiut 
of  veracityy  we  fhall  ,iind,  that .  tlie  rea- 
fonings,  Uxe  fentiments,.  and  thecoixdiiif]^ 
of  Socrates,,  arc   altogetjicr  incompatible 
with  univerfal  fceptieifm.  The  firft  Cbience 
that   engaged   his  attention   was   natural 
philofophy  ;  which,   as  it  was  taught  in 
thofe  days  by.Zeno,;  Ailaiggoras,  and  Xe- 
nophanqs,   had  very  little  tx)  recommend  it 
to  a  man  of  fenfe  and  candoiir.    Socrates 
foon  relinquiflied   it,  from  a  perfuaiioa, 

that 
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that  it  was  at  once  unprofitable,  and 
founded  in  uncertainty ;  and  employed 
the  reft  of  his  life  in  the  cultivation  of  mo- 
ral philofophy,  a  fcience  which  to  him 
feemed  more  fatisfadlory  in  its  evidence, 
and  more  ufeful  in  its  application  *.  So 
far  was  he  from  being  fceptical  in  regard 
to  the  principles  of  moral  duty,  that  he  in- 
culcated them  with  earneftnefs  wherc-e- 
ver  he  found  opportuility,  and  thought  it 
incumbent  on  all  men  to  make  themfelves 
acquainted  with  them.  In  his  reafoningSj^ 
indeed,*  he  did  not  formally  lay  down  aiiy 
principle,  becaufe  it  was  his  method  to  de- 
duce his  conclufions  from  what  was  ac- 
knowledged by  his  antagonift  :  but  is  this 
any  proof,  that  he  himfelf  did  not  believe 
his  own  conclufions  ?  Read  the  ftbry  of 
his  life;  his  condudt  never  beKed  his 
principles :  obferve  the  manners  of  our 
iceptics  ;  their  condudl  and  principles  do 
mutually  and  invariably  bely  one  another. 
Do  you  feek  ftill  more  convincing  evi- 
dence, that  Socrates  felt,  believed,  and  a- 
vowed  the  truth  ?  Read  the  defence  he 
made  before  his  judges.     See  you  there  a- 

•  Xenopli.  Memorab.  lib.  i.  cap.  i,  et  lib.  4,  cap.  7. 

•  •  • 
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ny  figns  of  dgubt^  hefiiation,  or  &ar  ?  ancf 
fufpicioa  of  the  poifibiUty  of  his  bcax^ 
in  the  wrong  ?  any  diflimulation,  fopiii'* 
(b*y,  or  art  ?  See  you  not,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  utmoft  plainneis  and  fimpiicity^ 
the  cahneft  and  mod  deliberate  fbrtkudc^ 
imd  that  noble  afliirance  which  fb  well  be^ 
<:omes  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue  ?  Few 
pien  have  fhown  fo  firm  an  attachmont  to 
truth,  as  to  lay  down  their  life  for  its  lake: 
yet  this  did  Socrates.  He  made  no  ocfeer* 
hal  profeilion  of  any  philofof^cal  creed  \ 
but  in  his  4^th,  and  through  the.  wfac^ 
of  his  life,  he  ihpwed  the  fteadieft  adiie^ 
rence  to  principle  j  and  his  principle  w«ro 
all  confiftent.  Xenophon  has  recorded 
xnany  of  them ;  and  tells  us^  in.  regard  to 
fome  of  them,  that  Socrates  icrapled  not 
to  call  thofe  men  fools  who  difiered  ^om 
his  opinion  ^.— The  iophifts  of  hi?  age 
were  not  foUcitous  to  difcover  trpth,  but 
only  to  confute  an  adverfary,  and  reaibn 
plaufibly  in  behalf  of  their  theories*  That 
they  might  have  the  ampler  field  for  this 
ibrt  of  fpeculation,  they  confined  t^em* 
felves,  lilp;  our.  modern .  meta{4iyfic4ans, 
^o  general  topics,  fuch  as  the  nature  of 

^  Xenopb.  Memorab.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  paflim. 
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good^  of  heautjr^  and.fnch  like ;  an  tduch 
ene  may  fay  a.  ^pnpaiL  ixiaixy  things  Trithoat 
nipaning^  and  offer  a  great  m«iy  pls^nfibk 
arguments  witlioup:  one  vford  q£  truth- 
Socrates  dkl  miKh  tsdijTci^t  this  abufq 
of  fcience.  I|i  his'  cofircr&tions  he  did 
nait  tronble  himfclf  with. the  aketie*  of  ar-^ 

6&GLtd  logic*    Bis^^ipi  was,  oot  to  cpa-i 

fute  an  advejfiLry^  nor  to  guard  againft 
that  verbal  conCntatioR  which  the  ibphifta 
were  perpetually  attempting,  but  to  do 
good  to  thofe  with  whom  he  converfed, 
by  laying  tl^cir  duty  before  them  in  a 
ftriking  arid  pcpfuafivc  manner  *•.  He  was 
not  fond  of  rcafouing  on  abflraA  fubjcifls, 
efpek2iatty  when  he  had  to-  do  with  a  io^ 
fihiik ;  well  knowing  that  this  coizld.  an-* 
Afrer  no  other  puarpofe  than  to  ^fnifli<mat« 
^er  for  ^ndleik  ajadnnprofitay^  logomacl^y^ 
Whenj^  therefore,  ArilUppus  ^fked  him 
cinceming  the.  nature  of  good  f  ,  with  a 
view  to  confute,  or  at  leaft  to  teafc  him^ 
with  quibbling  evafions^  Soprate^  declined 

Xenoph,  M(worah\  lib.  3,  cap,  8. 

I  Id.  Ibid.  •../..'•, 
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to  ahiwer  in  gederal '  terms  ;  and  defired 
the  fophift  to  limit  his  qneftion,  by  con- 
fining the  word  .^o(k/'  to  ibme  particular 
thing.     Do  you  afk  me^  fays  he,  what  is^ 
good  for  -a :  fever,  -  for  fore  eyes,  or  for 
hunger  ?     No,  fays  the  fbphifl.     If,  re- 
plies he^  y&a^fk  toe  concerning  the  nature  ' 
of  a  good  which  is  good  for  no  particular 
purpofe,  I  tdl  you  once  for  all,  that  I 
know  of  none  Aich,  and  have  no  defires 
after  it.     In  like  manner,  he  anfwers  to 
the  genwal  queilion  concerning  beauty, 
by  defiring  his  adverfary  to  confine  him- 
felf  to  fome  particular  kind  of  beauty. 
What    would    the    great    moralift   have 
thought  of  our  modern  metaphyikal  trea- 
tifes,  which  ieem  to  have  nothing  elfe  in 
view,  but  to  ^  contrive  vain  and  queftion- 
able  definitions  of  general  ideas  !     Simple, 
certain,    and  ufefiil  truth,  was  the  con- 
ftant;   and  the  only,  objedlof  this  philo-^ 
fo{Aer 's  inqiury. 

True  it  is^  he  fpmetimes  faid,  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  his  own  ignorance. 
And  fiirely  the  higheft  knowledge  that 
human  reafqn  can  attain  is  extremely  li- 
mited. Yet,  man  knows  fomething  :  So- 
orates  was  confeious  that  he  knew  -  fome- 
thing; 
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thing;    otherwife  Xenophon  would  not 
have  alTerted,  that  his  opinions  CGncem- 
ing  God,  and  Providence,   and  Religion, 
and  Moral  Duty,  were  well  known  to  all 
the  Athenians  *.     But  Socrates  was  hum- 
ble, andmadenopretcnfions  to  anything 
^clxtraordiniry,  either  in  virtue  or  in  know- 
ledge.    He  profeflcd  no  fcience;  he  in* 
llru^^ed  others,    without  pedantry,    and 
without  parade  j  -exemplifying  the  beauty 
aad  the  jwradlicability  of  vir,tue,  by  the  in- 
nocence and  integrity  of  his  life,  and  by 
•the  charms  of  an  infbnidlive,  though  mofi 
infinuatmg,    converfation  f .     I  fhall  al- 
low our  modem  fceptics  to  avail  them- 
felves  all  they  can  of  the  authority  of  Des 
Cab.T£S  and  Malebranche,  of  Pyrrho 
and  Anaxarchus ;   but  let  them  not  pre- 
fiime  to  fandUfy  their  trafh  with  the  vene- 
rable names  of  Socrates  and  Ariflotle. 

Cicero  feems  to  have  been  an  Academic 
rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  And  I  am 
apt  to  think,  from  feveral  pallages  in  his 
"works  :{;,  that  he  made  choice  of  this  de- 

.*  Xenoph.'Memorab.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
'     f  lbi4.  cap.  a. 

t  Sec  particnlarly  De  Officiis,  Ut.  3.  <af.  4,    De  FaU, 

nomination, 
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toomixiacion/  in  order  m  hare  jt  pretehcfc 
-for  reafoniag  oq  eiclbirfidt  of  ^vierjr  que*- 
Aioxi^  ^iid  .conieqiieisd^  Ilh  amj^ier  field 

for  a  difplay  of  hisxliiBCoiiCal  talcotis.  To 
Pyxrlio,  Herillus^  Arifto,.  and  other  fcep^ 
tics,  who,  by  afTertingthatail  things  aDe 
indbBBerent^  deftfoy  the  diftiQi^on  of  vir^ 
tue  ^and  vide,  he  will  not  allow  eve'n  the 
name  of  philDfi>ph^f  mArfj  he  ^ffirms^ 
thsLt  it  19  iftipudeuce  ift  iluih  pieffons  to 
•pretend  to  it  *•     ^*  Ii^riCh/*  fays  he  in  a^ 

nodier  place,  "  that  they  trhd  fappoCt  me 
*^  a  fceptic  were*  wcli  .acqnainced  with  my 
**  fentittients.  For  I  am  not  one  iif  dxoik 
whofe  mind  wandefs  in  knot^  without 
any  fixed  principle.  What  ibrt  of  un*^  • 
detftandiug  mufl  diat  inan  ^tttCs^ 
*'  whisit  ft»*t  of  life  xAuft  that  man  lead^ 
."  wh0|  by  diveftiog  himfelf  of  principle^ 
"  divefts  himfelf  of  the  means,  both  of 
**  reafoning  and  of  liviijg  -f !"  Iret  it,  be 
obferyed  alfo^  that  when  thf  filled  of!  his^ 

•  De  officiis,  lib»  I.  cap.  2, 

t  Qulbus  vellcm  fatis  cognica  tfftt  nodra  fententia. 
Non  enim  fumus  ii,  quorur^  vagetuc  iUiimus  jen^e* 
nee  habeat  unqiiam  quid  fequatiir.  Quae  eninti^cfiet.jfta 
mens,  vel  qu«  vita  pptius,^  nox^  modo.  diiputandij^^^cf  Vi- 
vendi nltiotie  fttblata  !     C/c,  dcOjlciU,  uL  2.  tap.\7.\, . 
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inqmrj  is.  of  hMi  importance,  as  in  his 
books.pn  moi::al.dLiiti5s,-.vid  on  the  nature 
of  the  gpdsy  he  follews  the  do(5lrine  of  the 
Dogmatifts,  particularly  the  Stoics ;  and 
allerts  his  moral  and  religious  firinciples 
with  a  warmth-  and  energy  which,  prove 
hinti  to  hare  been  in  earneft. 

2.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  inten- 
tion of  LoGKEy  than  to  encourage  verbal 
controvcrfy,  pr  advance  do<^ines  favour- 
able to  fcepticifin.  Tp  do  good  to  man- 
Idnd^  by  inforcing  virtue,  illuftrating 
truth,  and  vindicating  liberty,,  was  his 
iiacere  purpofe :  and  he  did  not  labour  in 
vain«  .^  .His  writings,  are  to  be  reckoned  a- 
mong.tiie  few  boqkg^  thgt  have  been  pro- 
diu^vp  pf  real  utility  to  mankind.  But 
candour  obliges  me  to'  remark,*  that  fome 
of  lijs  tenets  feem  to  be  top^raflily  ad- 
xmtted.  for  .the  fake  of  a  :fcvourite  hy-» 
pothefis/  That  fome  ^  of  them  have  pro- 
moted'^epticifm^  is  undeniable.  Hefeems 
indeed  to  have  been  ienfible,  that  there 
were  inaccuracies  in  his  work ;  and  can- 

4  * 

didly  ovnis,  that  **  fome  hafty  and  indi- 
**  |;e{led  thoughts  on  a  iiibjedl  never  be- 
^^  fore  cbnlidered,  gave  the'  firft  entrance 
^*  to  Jus  £0ajj  y4ach^  being  begun  by 

k  k  *•  chance. 
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**  cliancc,  was  continued  by  intrcaty, 
**,  '\^ritteii  by  incoherent  parcels,^  and  af- 
"  t&  long  intervals  of  neglect  refumed  a- 
^^  gain,  as  humour  or  occafion  permit- 
^'ted'V, 

Thc'firft  bo6k  of  his  Eflay,  which;  with 
fubmiflipn,  I  tiiiiik  tKe  worft,  tettds  to  e- 
ftablifh  this  dangerous  dodtrinc,  TTiat  the 
human  mind,  previous  to  education  and 
habit,  is  sis  fufcqptitle  of  any  one  impref^ 
fion  as' of  any  other  •/  a  d'oftrine  which,  if 
*true,  would  go  niar  to  prpve,^  that  truth 
'  and  virtue  are  no  better  than  human  con- 
trivances  ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  they  have  no- 
thing  perpianent  ii)  their  njiturfe,  bnt  may 
be  as'  changeable  as  tlxe  inclinations  and 
capacities  of  men  ;   and '  that^   as  we  lin- 
derft^nd  the  term,  there  is  no  liich  thing 
as  common  fenfe  in.  the  world.     Surely 
this  is  not  the  doorine  that  Logk£  meant 
to  eftablilhj  butf^his  .z'^l  againft  innate 
ideas,  and  innate  principles^  put  him  off 
his  guard,  and  made  him  allow  too  little 
to  inftindt,  for  fear  pf  allowing' tod  mudx. 
This  coritroverfy ,  fp  far  as  it  regards  mjo^ 
ral  fentiment,  we  have  exaipin'ea  in  iiio^ 

^  Fvefact  ta  the  fiflay  on  Httmiu  UfiderlbimliDfi:. 
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ther  place. .  At  prefcntvre  would  only  ob- 
fcrvcf  that  if  truth  be  any  thing  perma- 
nent, whic^  it  mud  be  if  it  be  any  thing 
at  all,  thofe  perceptions  or  impulfes  of 
underllandinghy  which, we  become  con^ 
fcious  of  it,  muft  be  equally  permanent ; 
which  they  could  not  be,  if  they  depended 
on  education,  and  if  there  were  not  a  law 
of  natiLre,  independent  on  man,  which 
determines  the  underftandiiig  in  fome  ca- 
fes to  believe*  in  others  to  disbelieve.  Is 
It  pofliblc  to  imagine,  diat  any  courfe 
of  education  could  ever  bring  .  a  rational 
creature  to  believe,  that  two  -and  two  are 
equal  to  three,  that  he  is  .not  the  lame 
perfon  tofday  he  was  yefterday,  that  the 
groimd  he  ftands  on  does  not  exlft  ?  covdd 
make  him  difbelleve  the  teflimony  of  his 
own  fenfes,  or  that  of  other  men  ?  could 
make  him  expeft  unlike  events  in  like  cir- 
cumftances  ?  or  that  the  courfe  of  niture* 
of  which  he  has  hitherto  had  experience, 
will  be  changed,  even  wheri  Jie  forefees^no 
caulle  to  hinder  its  continuance  ?  ,  I  can 
no  more  believe,  that  education  could  pro- 
duce (iich  a  depravity  of  judgement^  than 
that  education  could  make  me  fee  all  hu- 
man  bodies  in  an  inverted   pofition,   or 

K  k  2  hear 
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hear  widi  my  noftrilfi,  or  take  pleafure  in 
burning  and  cutting  my  flefli.  Why 
jfhpuld  not  our  judgements  concerning 
truth  be  acknowledged  to  refult  from  a 
bias  imprefled  upon  the^  n:und  by  its 
Creator,  as  well  as  our  defire  of  fdf-pre- 
feryadon,  our  love  of  fociety,  om^  refent- 
ment  of  injury^  our  joy  in  the  pofTeffion 
of  good  ?  If  thefe  judgements  be  not  in* 
ftindlive,  I  (hould  be  glad  to  know  how 
they  come  to  be  univerfal ;  the  modes  of 
fentiment  and  behaviour  produtcd  by  e- 
ducation  dre  imifofm  'only  where  educa« 
tion.  is  tmiformj  ^but  there  are  many 
truths  which  have  obtained  univerfal  ac- 
knbwledgement  in  ;ill  ages  and  ijations^ 
If  thefe  judgement^  be  not  inftindlive,  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  knpvv  how  men  find  it  €o 
difficult,  or  rather  impoifible,  to  lay  them 
aiide.  .  The  falfe  opinioi^s  we  imbibe  from 
habit  and  education,  may  be,  and  often 
are,  relinquifhed  by  thofe  who  make  a 
proper  ufe  of  their  reafbnj  a^d  the  man 
who  thus  renounceth  his  former  prejudi- 
ces, upon  convi(5lion  of  their  falfity^  is  ap^ 
plauded  by  all  as  a  man  of  candour,  fenfib, 
and  Ipirit ;  but  if  one  were  to  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  argued  out  of  his  common  fenfe, 

the 
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the  whale  world  would  pronotiQce  him  a 
fool. 

;  The  itibflance^  or  at  leaft  the  founda- 
ticm,  o£  Berkeley's  argument  againft: 
the  cxiftence  of  matter,  may  be  found  in 
Locke's  EflSiy,  and  in  the  Prmcipia  of 
Des  Cartes..  And  if  this  argument  be 
eonclufive,  it  proves  that  to  be  falfe  which 
every  man  muft  neceflarily  believe  every 
moment  of  Ms  life  to  be  true,  and  diat  to 
be  true  wHch  no  man  fince  the  founda- 
tion  of  tfie  wtSrld  was  everxapable  of  be* 
licving  for  a^  fingle  moment.     'Berke-» 

ley's  dodhine  attacks  themoft  inconteft- 

I  •  •  •      #      • 

able  dUi6lates  of  ccmimon  fenfej  and  pre- 
tends to  demonftratc,  that  the  cleareft; 
inoftdecifivc,  and  moft  general;  principles 
of  iconvidion^  are  certainly  fallacious. 
•  Mr  Hum Ej  more  fubtfe,'  and  lefs  refers 
ved,  than  any  of  his  J)redeceirors,  hath 
^one  ftUl  greater  lengths  in*  the  demolition 
of  common  fenfe;'  and  in.  its  place  hath 
reared  a  moft  tremendous  -  fabric  of  doc-^ 
trine  J  upon  which,  if  it  Were  not  for  the 
flimfinefs  of  its  materials,  engines  might 
eafily  be  eredled,  lufBcient  to  overturn  all 
behef,  fcience,  religion,  yifttie,  land  fo- 
ciety,^  from  the  very  foundation.   He  calls 

this 
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tliis  work,  "  A  Treatife-  of  Hvunan  Na- 
"  ture;  being  an  attempt  to  inti'oduce 
"  the  expetii^ontal  mjsjhpd^-pf  reafoning 
"  into  moral  futjoftp,"  -  TbU  is^  }n  xhp 
ftyle  of  Edmund  Cxirll,  a  taking  title- 
page;  but,  ala$!  /*  Fronti  nulla  fides!'* 
The  whole  of  this  author's  fyllem  is  found-* 
ed  on  a  falfe  hypothcfis  taken  for  granted ; 
and  wheneycra  fafl  contradictory  to  that 
falfe  hy pothcfis  occurs  to  his  obfervationy 
he  either  denies  it,  or  Is^ours -hard  to  ex*- 
plain  it  away.  This,  it  ,feems,  i^.his 
judgement,  is  ^xpenmental  reafoning  :  in 
^ine,  it  is  juil.the  reverfc.  .  / 
.  He  begins  his  book.with  affirming,  That 
all  the  perceptions  of  ^  the  human  mindrj&- 
folve  thexnfelves  into  two  clafles ;  impref- 
fions,  and  i^^l^i  that  the  latter  are  all  pq- 
pied  from  the  former;  and  that  an  idea 
differs  from  its  correfpomdent  imprefUoa 
only  in  being  a  weaker  perception.  Thus, 
when  I  fit  by  the  fire,,  I  have,  an  impreJp- 
fion  of,  heat,  and  I  can  form  an  idea  of 
heat  when  I  am  ihivering  with  cold;  in 
.  the  one  cafe  I  have  a  ftrongcr  perception  of 
heat,  in  the  pther  a  weaker.  Is  there  any 
warmth  in  this  idea  of  heat  ?  There  muft^ 
according  to  Mr  Hume's  dodlrinej  only 

the 
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tht  warmth  of  i:he  idea  is  not  qmte  fo 
ftrbng  as  that  pF  the  Snpreffion.    For  this 
'profound  author  repeats  it  again  and  a- 
gain,  tfhat  an  idea  is  by  its  very  nature 
weaker  and  fainter  than  ah  impreffion, 
but  is  in  every  other  rcfpeft  (not  only  fi- 
milar,  but)  the  fame  *.  Nay,  he  goes  fur- 
ther, and  fays,  thit  whatever  is  true  of 
the  one  muft  be  acknowledged  concerning 
the  other  f ;  and  he  i^  fo  cbrifident  of  the 
trudi  of  this  maxim,  that  he  makes  it  one 
of  the  pillars  of  his  pKilofophy.     To  thofc 
wha  may  be  inclined  to  admit  this  maxim 
on  his  authority,  I  would  propofe  a  few 
plain  qubftions.    Do  you  feel  any,   even 
die  l^ft,  warmth  in  the  idea  of  a  bonfire, 
a  burning  mountain,  or  the  general  con- 
flagration ^     Do  you  feel  more  real  cold  in 
ViTjgirs  Scythiaii  winter,  than  in  Milton^s 
dcfeription  of  the  flames  of  hell  ?    Do  you 
acknowledge  that  to  be  true  of  the  idea  of 
r   eating,'  which  is  certsunly  true  of  the  im- 
preffion of  it,  that  it  alleviates  hunger, 
fiHs  the  belly,  and  contributes  to  the  Hip- 
port  of  human  lifb  ?     If  you  anfwer  thefe 
queftidns  in  the  negative,  you  deny  one  of 

•  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vel.  1.  p,  ij;, 
-J-  Ibid.  p.  41, 

the 
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the  ftmdameatal  prmcipks.  of  Mr  Huhb*^ 
{^ofoph^*  We  hare,  it  is  tniCy.  a  live- 
lier perception  of  a  friend,  when  wc  ice 
)uin«  than  when  we-think  pf  him  in  hi$ 
abfence.  Bvt  this  is  not  all :  every  pcrr 
JTon  of  a  found  mind  jknows,  that  in  the 
one  cafe  we  believe^  and  are  certain,  that 
-the  obje^  exifts,  and  is  prefcnt  with  lis; 
in  the  other  we  believe,  and  are  certain^ 
that  the  objeift  is  not  prefent.  Ttiifi^ 
however^  Mr  Hume  mnft  denjj  fw  he 
maintains,  that  an  idea  differs  frpm  an 
impreffion  only  in  being  we^kcTt  and  in 
no  other  refpecS:  whadbever. 

That  every  idea  ihould  be  a  copy  and 
reiemt^ance  of  the  itaprei&on  whence  it  is 
derived ; — that, ,  for .  example,  the  idea  of 
red  ihould  be  a  red  idea ;  the  idea  of  a 
roaring  lion  a  roaring  ideay  the  idea  of  an 
afs,  a  hairy^  long-eared,  fluggifh  ide^, 
patient  of  labour,  9nfL  much  addicted  to 
thiftlcs ;  that  the  idea  of  extenfion  ihould 
be  extended,  and  tJbat  of  folidity  folid  j-^ 
that  a  thought  of  th^  imnd  ihould  be  ea- 
diicd  with  all,  or  any,  of  the  qualities  of 
matter, — is,  in  my  judganent)  inconceir 
vable  and  impbffible.  Yet  Mr  Hume  takes 
it  for  granted ;  and  it  is  another  of  his 

fun- 
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fuadduab^tal  maxiixi^.  -   Such  is^  the  credu-r 
lity  of  Scepticifni  !  . 

If  eveiry.idca.be  in  exa<3:  refemj^lance  of 
its  correfpondcnt  impreffion,  (or  objcdt  j 
for  thefer  tejrma,  according  to  this  aujth<^^ 
amouat  to  the  fame  thing.  *) ;  — -if  the  i-* 
dcaof  whitenefe  be  white,  of  iblidity:  fo- 
lid;  9ad  of  exteniion:  extended,  as  the 
iaine  authox  allows  f* ;— then  the  idea  of  a 
line  the .  Ihorteft  that  fenfe  can  perceive, 
muft;  be  equal  in  length  to  the  hixt  itfelf  j 
for  if  fhorter,  it  wcnuld  be  imperceptijble ; 
and  ijt  will  not  be  faid,  either  that  an  icn- 
perp^ptible '  idea  can.  be  perceived,  or  that 
the  id^  of  an  imperceptible  objedl  can  be 
formed :  — •  confequently  the  idea » of  a  line 
a  h]un^ed  times,  as  long,  muft  be  a  himr 
dred  times  as  long  as  the  former  idea.;  for 
if  Ihorter,  it  would  be  the  idea,  not  of 
thi3,  but  of  fome  other  fliorter  line.  Apd 
fo  it  ckarly  follows,  nay  it  admits  of  ma- 
thanatical  demonftratioi^,  that  the  idea  of 
an  inch  is  rej^liy  an.  iftch  long ;  and  that 
of  a  mile,  a  mile  lon^.  •  In  a  woprd,  every 
idea  of  any  particular  extenfion  is  equal  in 
IcRgth  to:  the-,  extended  objed..  .  The  fam^ 


r      ■*      ' 
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♦  TfeatffC  of  Htman  Nature,  vol.  x.  p.  i.  2.  i6i. 
^  Tbld;  5i^4i6.*4t'7'.     ' 

LI  reafoning 
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•  •  » 

reafbm^  holds  good  in  regam  to  the  (h 
ther  dimenfions  of  breadth  and  thicknefs/ 
All  ideas,  therefore,  of  folid  objecfts,  are 
(according  tp  Hume's  philofophy)  equal 
in  magnitude  and  folidity  to  the  objefts 
thexrrfelves.  Now  mark  the  confcqnences* 
I  am  juft  now  in  an  apartment  containing 
a '  thosufand  cubic  feeti  being  ten  feet 
fquare,  and  ten  high ;  the  door  and  win- 
dows sure  fhut,  as  well  as  my  eyes  and 
cars.  Mr  Hume  will  allow,  that,  in  this 
fituatic^n,  I  may  fonn  ideas,  not  only  of 
the  vifible  appearance,  but  alfo  bf  the  real 
tangible  magnitude  of  the  whole  houfe,  of 
a  firft-rate  man  of .  war,  of  St  Paulas  ca-* 
thcdral,  or  even  of  a  much  larger  objedl. 
But  the  folid  magnitude  of  thefe  ideas  is 
equal  to  the  folid  magnitude  of  the  objedls 
fix)m  which  they  are  copied :  therefore  I 
have  now  prefent  with  me  an  idea,  that 
is,  a  folid  extended  thing,  whofe  dimen- 
fions  extend  to  a  million  of  cubic  feet  at 

leaft.     The  queftion  now.  is,  where  is  this 

* 
thing  placed  ?  for  a  .place  it  fcertainly  mnft 

have,  and  a  pretty  large  one  t6o.  I  {h6uld 
anfwer^  In  my  mind;  for  I  know; not 
where  elfe  the  ideas  of  my  mind  can  be  fb 
conveniently  depofited.     Now  my  imnd  is 

lodged 
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lodged  in  a  body  of  no  extraordinary  di- 
xnei^ons,  and  my  body  is  contained  in  a 
room  ten  feet  fqnare  and  ten  fe6t  high. 
It  ieeins  then,  that,  into  this rooin,  Ihave 
It  in  my  power  at  plealurc  to  introduce  a 
iblid  obje<5t  a  thouland,  or  ten  thbufandi 
times  large!*  than  the  room  itfelf.  I  con-* 
template  it  a  while,  and  {hen,  by  another 
volition,  lend  it  a  packing,  to  make  way 

« 

for  another  objeft  of  equal  or  fuperior 
magnitude.  Nay,  in  no  larger  Vehicle 
than  a  cominon  poft-chaife,  I  can  tranf- 
port  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  a  building  equal  to  the  largeft  E- 
gyptian  pyramid,  and  a  mountain  as  big 
as  Etna,  or  the  peak  of  Tencrifie.  — =Take 
care,  ye  difciples  of  Hume,  and  be  very 

well  advifed  before  ye  rejedi  this  myfiery 

• 

as  impoffibk  and  incomprehenfible.  It  is 
geometrically  deduced  from  the  princi- 
ples, nay  from  the  JSbrft  principles,  of  your 
mailer.  By  denying  this,  you  give  his 
fyilem  iuch  a  ftab  as  it  cannot  poflibly 
iurvive. 

Say,  ye  candid  and  intelligent,  what 
arc  we  to  expedt  from  a  logical  and  fyfte- 
jitiatic  treatife,  founded  on  a  fuppofition, 
(hat  a  part  may  be  ten  or  a  hundred  thou- 

L  1  2  fand 
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fend  times  greater  thail  th^'wholer?  !  Shaill 
YTG  exped:*  truth  ?  Thqn  it  mu^  ,be  mfbired 
\>j  falfe  reafoning/- — Shall  we  €^pe^  found 
j^afotiing  ?  Thca  furely  :  the  in^^oces 
mflrjft  be  falfq. — Indeed,  ^ho^gh  I  caimpt 
much  admire  this  aut;|ior's  fag^city  oa  the 
prefciit  oCcafioni  I  muft  <:o]:if<;f»  myfelf  not 
a  little  afloniihed  dt  }]^is  courage^  A  wkch 
going  to  fea  in  an  «gg*ihell,  or  preparing 
to  take  a  trip  through  the  air  on  a  broom^ 
ftick,  would  really  be  a  furpri£ng  jpheno- 
menon;  but  it  is  ^nothing  to  Mr  Humje^ 
oa  fueh  a  bottom,  "  launching,  out  ^as  lie 
?*  fomewhere  expreffeth  it)  into  the  in^r 
•  *  mexife  depths  of  philofophy^  *  -  ;  - 
:  To- multiply  examples  for  th^  coafota** 
tion  of  fo  glaring  an  absurdity,  is.  really 
ridiculous.  .  J, therefore  leave  it.  tQ  the 
^['eader  to  determine,  whether,  ^  if  this  doc- 
4rine  of  folid  and  extended  ideas  Be- true, 
•it  will  not  follow,  that  the  idea  of  a  roaiv 
ing  lion  mud  emit  audible  Ibusd,  almoft^ 
-if  not  altogether,  as  loud,  and  ^s  terribly 
as  the  royal  beaft  in  perfon  could  exhibit ; 
—  that  two  ideal '  bottles  of  brandy  will 
.intoxicate  as  far  at  leaft  ai^  ti^^-geauine 

« 

bottles  of  wine  j~r  ^^  tibat  I  mujl  be  £^eat- 
ly  hurt,  if  not  daflied  to  piece^^  if  I  ana 

Co 


fo.uaj^d€nt»  fis.  to  fonn'only,  the -idee  of 
a  ^mb  burltii^  under  m^  faejt,  Forhath 
a<i»t  out:  aufhor  i^id,  that  "  impreiC^ons 
*\  -and  ideas  comprehend  all  the  pertep-^ 
*^  .tiimar  (or  objetSs)  of  th^.  human  jnind; 
^^  that.whajribevcris  tme  of  theone  muil 
*'  be  ackndtrLeklged  conceriodiig  the  other  i 
**  nayv  that  they  kre  in  every  refpeA  the 
^V-faLine,  eircept  that  the  fprmer  ftrike  with 

^S  BQorff  force  than  Ithe  latter? "-.  

The  ahfurdky-^aaid  Inamcii^ 
the  dilHn<S^onr  between .  objeS^  ,aii4  perf 
ceptions,  is  anfatfcer  q£  oifrrraitdbftt'sr  eaj^T 
tai  dodrines.'.  v^'  Phikifopheoa/'  fays^  he, 
have  diftingisiifhed  betii^eeh:pl^e6t&^  and 
perceptiiin&ibf  the  fbnies : .  :but;  this  difr 
**  tia<%on  is  nek  comprdhc^Ddied  by  thp 
^*  generality  *•"      Now   how   are  we  to 

-'  *    •  Know, 


*    J  \ 


•  Scc.Treatifij  of  Human  Nature,  vol..  j,  p.  353,  365. 
The  vfoti  fercip/Un  (^uid  the  fame  is  true  of  the  wprds 
fen/aiiont  fmflit,  'tafie^  and  maay  others)  has,  in  com- 
mon language,  two,  and  fometimes  three,  diftindt  figni- 
fications.  It  means,  i.  The  thing  perceived.  Thus  We 
ipeak  of  the  tafie  of  a  fig,  tht  find  I  oi  a  rofe.  2.  The 
power  or  faculty  perceiving ;  as  when  we  fay,  **  I  have 
•*  loft  my  y^r// by  a  fevere  cold,  and  therefore  my /tf/?^ 
**  isxiot  fo.quick  asufual.**  '  3.  It  fomet 2 mes  denotes  thit 
impulfe  or  imprefllon  which  is  communicated  to  the  mind 
l>j  the  external  objeA  operatingupon  k  through  the  or- 
gai^  of  fenlatioi^.    Thus  we  fpeak  of  a  fiwcct  or  biiiir 

taftc. 
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kftow,  wKetliMBr  this  diftin^on  be  coned- 
ve4  and  acknoWlcdg«ed  by  the  generality  ? 
If  we  put  the  queftion  to  aby  of  them,  we 
fhall  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  make  our- 
felves  underflood,  and,  after  all,  perhaps 
be  laughed  at  for  our  pains«  Shall  we 
reafbn  a  prim  about  their  fenttments:  and 
comprehenfions  ?  This  \»  often  Mr 
Hume's  method ;  but  it. is  neither  philo- 
fophical  nor  fair.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
reckon  my fetf  one  of  the  generaihty  ?  Then 
i  dedare,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  do 
comprehend  and  acknowledge  ^s  diilinc- 
don,  and  haire  done  fo  ever,  iince  I  was 
capable  of  cefieflion.  I  remember,  when 
i  child,  to.haye  had  ray  fingers  fcorched 
With  burnmg  coals,  and .  ftuiig  by  bees  t 

tajlf^  a  diJlinU  or  confufcd^  a  dear  or  ehfeure^  fenfation 
ov  perception.  Mod  of  our  fcepttcal  philofophers  have  et* 
ther  been  igndranc  of,  or  inattentive  to,  this  difttn^ion  : 
Malebranche^  indeed,  (Ihr.  i.  ch.  lo.),  feemfttohave 
had  fome  notion  of  it ;  bat  either  I  do  not  nnderfiand 
this  author,  dr.  there  Is  a  ftrang^  obfcority  and  want  of 
prccifion  in  almoft  every  thing  h^  fays,  .  Mr  Huiis*s  phK 
lofophy  does  pot  allow  this  tq  be  a  rational  diftinftion  ;  ^ 
that  it  is  impoQible  to  know  precifely  what  he  means  bjr 
the  vftxd  perception  in  this  and  many'  Qther  places.  jE 
have  proved,  however.,  that  his  affijrtion  is  falfc,  whate* 
.yerfenfQ  (coniiftep^  vit^  common  v^)  we  affix  to  the 

but 
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but  I  never  confounded  the  objedl:  with 
theperception ;.  I  never  thought  that  the 
paini  felt  could  eidier  make  honey  or  melt 
lead.— -The  inftance^  you  fay,  is  fomc- 
^hat  equivocal.— Well,  then,  I  hope  the 
following  is  explicit  enough. 

Suppofe  me  to  addreis  the  common  peo- 
ple in  thefe  words :  "  I  fee  a  ftrange  fight 
**  a  little  way  off ;  but  my  fight  is  weak, 
•*  fo  that  I  fee  it  imperfe<£lly ;  let  me  go 
^^  nearer,  that  I  may  have  a  more  diftind 
*  *  fight  of  it.''- If  the  generality  of  man- 
kind be  at  all  incapable  of  diilinguiihing 
between  the  objedt  and  the  perception, 
this  incajpacity  will  doubtlefs  difcover  it- 
felf  inoft,  when  ambiguous  words  are  u- 
ied  on  purpofe  to  confound  their  ideas ; 
if  their  ideas  on  this  fubjedl  are  not  con- 

r 

founded  even  by  ambiguous  language, 
there  is  reafori  to  think,  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely clear,  diftindt,  and  accurate.  Now 
I  have  here  propofed  a  fentence,  in  which 
thcr6  is  a  ftudied  ambiguity  of  language ; 
and  yet  I  maintain,  that  every  perfon  o£ 
conmion  ienfe,  who  underftands  Englifb, 
will  inftantly,  on  hearing  thefe  words, 
perceive,  that  by  the  vrovd Jight  I  mean, 
in  the  firft  claufe,  the  thing  feen;^  in  die 

fecond. 
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fecond,  tHe  power,  or  perliapstherorgaix^ 
of  feeing ;  in  dije$  tidrd^*  thp  psccepdon  ilk 
ielf,  09  difiingtiiflied  b6th  £Totxi  the  perbi^ 
pieoc.  facnjty^  and  front  dsi  - TifiWe , 5afcH 
jc6l  >*;    If  ojiCL  of  tlie  mukltxide^  on  hear-* 


« J 


*  To  every  perfoa  of  cooimon  fe];ife  thb  diftjn&bajs. 
in  reality  and  praiflice  quite  fajnillar.     But  as  fht  yrords 
\7e  ufe  in  expTefiing  it  are  of  ambiguous  fignificatron,  ic 
is  not  eaiy^ta write  about  it  fo  as'  to  beinunediaCely  un-' 
du^qpd b^. every  re^der>  ,  Xi^^tbing f^ jor  f>tfcp«t^  W 
fomethiQg  permanent  and  exterpal,  and'is  believed  to  ev« 
ift  whether  perceived  or  not.;  the  faculty  of  feeing  or  per- 
ceiving is  alfo  ibociething  permanent  in  the  mind,  aiid  is 
believed,  to.  p:ift  yrh^th^r  exerted  or  not : '  but  what  I  heref 
call  the  pirceptifnftftifl^  teiAp^rary,  and  is  conceived  t6» 
have  no  exigence  but  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it,  .and 
to  exiftno  longer  than  while  it  is  perceived ;  for  in  being 
perceived,  its  very  eflence  doth  cbnfift :  hthzittth&i  and*- 
U  In  perceipetU  when  predica;^ed  of  it,  do  mean  {irrtdiely 
the  fame  thipg.    Thus,  1  juft  now  fee ,this  papcr,r  whicli. 
I  call  the  exterjial  obje^  :  I  turn  away,  or  (hut  my  eyes, 
and  then  I  fee  it  no  longer,  but  I  ftill  believe  it  to  exift ; 
though.boried  an  hundred  ^fathoms  deep  in  the  earth,*  or* 
left  in  an  uninhabitj^le  iflanflt  its  epften^  wcmld h^  As' 
real,  as  if  it  were  gazed  at-  by  ten  thoufand  men^     A-, 
gain,  when!  ihut  my  eyes,  or  tie  a  bandage  over  them, 
or  gb  into  a  dark  plaec)  \  fee  no  longer  ;  that  is,  my  fa* 
culty  ofjfteifig  eiberts*  iifelfr  ot  is  a6le4  lapon,  no  longer ; 
bat  I  ftill  belie^^  it»  XA^ttsa^  ^i^.'^^y  mifid^  r^ad^  tda^ 
or  to  be  a^ed  ugoo,  whenever  it  isr  again  placed  in  the 
•proper  circumftanoes ;  foirnobbdy-fuppqles,  that  byTKiit-; 
'ting  anr  eyes,  or  gpjng  into^  a- dark  place>  we  ibtnihilAe 

our 
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lag  me  pronounce  this  fenterice,  were  to 
Tcplf  is  follows ;  "  The  fight  is  not  at  all 
"  ftrange ;  it  is  a  man  on  horfeback  :  but 
**  your  fight  muft  needs  be  weak,  as  you 
"  are  lately  recovered  from  ficknefs :  how- 
"  ever,  if  you  wait  a  little  till  the  man 
"  and  horfe,  which  are  now  in  the  fhade^ 
"  come  into  the  funftiine,  yoii  will  then 
"  have  a  much  more  diilindt  fight  of 
**  diem  :" — I  would  alk.  Is  the  ftudy  of 
toy  part  of  philofophy  neceflary  to  make 
a  man  comprehend  the  meaning  of  thefe 
two  fentences  ?  Is  there  any  thing  abfurd 
or  imintelligible  either  ^in  the  former  or  in 
the  latter  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  re- 
ply, that  feems  to  exceed  the  capacity  of 

bur  faculty  of  feeing.  But;  thirdly,  my  perception  of 
this  paper  i^  no  permauent  thing ;  iior  has  it  any  ezift- 
tace,  but  while  it  is  perceived ;  nor  does  it  alt  all  exlft 
but  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it :  I  can  put  an  end  to> 
6r  aoaihihite  it»  tirhenever  I  pleaie,  by  (hutting  my*  eyes  ; 
and  I  can  at  pieafure  rene^  it  again  by  opening  theoi. 
—  It  is  really  aflonifliing,  that  fb  many  of  our  modem 
philofophers  (faould  have  overloolced  a  diftindion,  which 
is  of  fo  great  importance,  that  if  we  were  unacqudinced 
with  it,  a  great  part  of  human  language  would  ftem  t^ 
be  perfe^  nonfenfe.  Such  an  overfight  would  be  unpar- 
donable in  a  dlAionary-maker ;  but,  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  fume  of  our  philofophers  have  been  admired  and  cele- 
hrated  for  their  acumen  m  committing  it. 

Mm  th6 
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the  vulgar,  and  iuppofes  them  to  be  more 
acute  than  they  really  are  ?     If  there  be 
not,  and  I  am  certain  there  is  not,  here  is 
an  unqueftionable  proof,  that  the  vulgar, 
and  indeed  all  men  whom  metaphyfic  hath 
not  deprived  of  their  fenfes,   do  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  objedl  perceived,  the 
faculty  perceiving,  and  the  perception  or 
impulfe  communicated  by  the    external 
objeift  to  the  mind  through  the  organ  of 
fenfatign.     What  though  all  the  three  arc 
fometimes  exprefled  by  the  fame  name  I 
This  only  fliows,   that  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage is  not  always  neceflary  for  anfwer- 
ing  the  common  purpofes  of  hfe.     If  the 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  are  fufficiently  diftinft 
notwithftanding,  what  fliall  we  lay  of  that 
philofopher,   whofe  ideas  are  really  con- 
founded by   this   inaccuracy,    and  who, 
becaufe  there  is  no  difference  in  the  figns, 
imagines  that  there  is  none  in  the  things 
fignified  !   That  the  underftanding  of  fuch 
a  philofopher  is  not  a  vulgar  one,  will  be 
readily  allowed;  whether  it  exceeds,  or 
fells  fhort,  let  die  Header  determine  *• 

This 

•  Mr  Hume  is  not  always  confident  witb  litinielf  in  af- 
ifcAamg)  that  the  vuJgar  do  not  comprehend  the  diftinc- 
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This  author's  method  of  invieftigation  is 
no  lefs  extraordinary  than  his  fundamen- 
tal principles.  There  are  many  notions 
in  the  human  mind,  of  which  it  is  not  ea-* 

tion  between  perceptions  and  objedh.  '*  It  is  not,"  Be 
fays,  vol.  I.  p.  337*  **  bjr  arguments,  that  children, 
"  peaf^nts,  and  the  greatcft  part  of  mankind,  are  indu- 
ced to  attribute  objeds  to  fome  imprefHons,  and  deny 
them  to  others."— So  !  it  feeois.  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind  do  acknowledge  a  diftinAion  between  obje& 
and  perceptions,  **  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  the 
conchifions  which  the  vulgar  form  on  this  head,  are 
dire^ly  contrary  to  thofe  which  are  confirmed  by  phi« 
"  lofophy,"— The  qiore  fliame  to  that  philofophy  !  fay 
I.—  "  For  philofophy  informs  us,  that  every  thing  which 
"  appears  to  the  mind,  is  notliing^but  a  perception,  and 
**  is  interrupted,  and  dependent  on  the  mind ;  whereas 
**  the  vulgar  confound  perceptions  and  objcAs,"  —  that 
is,  I  iuppofe,  do  not  diflicgulfh  the  former  from  the  lat< 
ter. —  How!  in  the  lad  fentpnce  it  was  faid,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind  do  diflinguifh  between  impref* 
fions  (which  are  a  fpecies  of  perceptions]  and  objeQs,  -— 
and  attribute  a  dlAind  continued  ^xiflence  to  the  very 
things  they  feel  or  fee." —  So,'  now  again  the  obje^s 
have  a  didin^  continu>'d  exigence  ;  that  is,  are  fomethihg 
different  from  perceptions,  which  every  body  knows  have 
no  continued  exifieoce.  Here  Mr  Hume,  withiii.the 
compafs  ofhalf  a  page,  contradi^s  himfelf,  and  contra* 
dids  that  contradiction,  and  finally  acquiefces  in  the  firft 
contradi^ion.  To  hunt  fuch  a  writer  through  fo  many 
fliiftings  and  doublings,  is  not  worth  the  reader's  while 
nor  mine.  I  h^pe  we- both  know  how  to*empK>your 
ti^e  to  better  purpofe.    How  often  our  author  may  af- 

M  m  3  firm 
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fy  perhaps  to  explain  the  0rigm.     If  you 
can  defcribe  in  words  what  were  the  cU*-? 
cumflances  in  which  you  received  an  im-» 
preilion  of  any  particular  notion,   it  it 
well;  Mr  Hume  will  allow,  that  you  may 
form  an  idea  of  it.     But  if  you  cannot  do 
this,  then,  fays  he,  there  is  no  fuch  no- 
tion in  your  mind ;  for  all  perceptions  are 
either  impref&ons  or  ideas,  and  it  is  not 
pof&ble  for  us  io  much  as  to  conceive  any 
thing  fpecifically  different  from  ideas  and 
impreffions  * :    now  all  idea^  are  copied 
from  imprciCons ;  therefore  you  can  have 
no  idea  nor  conception  of  any  thing  of 
which  you  have  not  received  an  inipreflion. 
• — All  mankind  have  a  notion  of  power  or 

firm  ftnd  deny,  and  deny  and  afiirpi,  this  do^nc,  in  the 
courie  of  his  work,  I  neither  know  nOr  care  :  it  is  cer* 
tain,  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  holds  the  diftin^ion  be* 
tween  objcdls  and  perceptions  to  be  unreiffonahU^  (p.  938*)» 
unphilofophicaU  (ibid.),  and  unfupforted  hy  the  evidence  of 
fevfty  (p.  330. —  337,)— And  indeed,  when  this  dif- 
tin^ion,  as  we  have  explained  it,  is  acknowledged,  and 
attended  to,  all  Bsrkeley*^  pretended  dcmonftration  of 
the  non^-exiftence  of  ^lattcr,  and  all  Hume's  reaibniogs 
againft  ihe  exiflence  both  of  OQatter  and  fpirit,  appear  to 
be  no  better  than  a  play  upon  words.  For  this  key  un- 
locks that  whole  myftery  qf  fophiim  and  quibble. 

t  Treatise  of  H^man  N&ti9(rci  tsI*  i.  p.  123. 

•  * 
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pnergjr.     No,  fays   Mr  Hume;    an  im*^ 
prefliai)  of  power  or  energy  was  never  re- 
ceived by  any  man,  and  thcrefore^an  idea 
of  it  can  never  be  formed  in  the  human 
mind.    If  you  infift  on  yonr  experiencQ 
and  confciQufhefs  of  power,  it  is  all  a  mif*^ 
take ;  his  bypotheiis  admits  not  the  idea  of 
power,  and  therefore  there  is  no  ftich  i- 
dea  *. — ^All  mankind  have  an  idea  of  fclf* 
That  I  deny,  fays  Mr  Hume;   I  main- 
tain, that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have, 
animpreilion  of  felf ;   and  therefore  no 
man  can  form  any  idea  of  it  -f*.     If  you 
pcrfift,  and  fay,  that  certainly  you  have 
fome  notion  or  idea  of  yourfelf : — My  dear 
Sir,  fays  he,   you  do  not  confider,   that 
this  ailertion  contradi<fls  my  hypothefis  of 
impref&ons  and  ideas ;  how  then  is  it  pof^ 
(ible  it  ihould  be  true  !    lids,  it  ieems,  is 
e:(perin]^ntal  re^iibnrng ! 

Bat  though  Mr  Hume  deny,  that  I 
have  any  notion  of  felf,  liircly  he  does  not 
mean  to  affirm,  that  I  do  not  exifl,  ot 
that  I  have  no  notion  of  myielf  as  an  e^- 
iftent  being.  .  In  truth,  it  is  npt  eafy  td 

*  TrtatUb  of  Hnmaii  Nature,  vol.  i,  p.  282. 

f  IW.  p,  437*  438. 

fay 
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fay  what  he  means  on  this  fubjeA.  Moft 
philofbphical  lubjedls  become  obfcvre  in 
the  hands  of  this  author ;  for  he  has  a 
notable  talent  at  puzzling  his  readers  and 
himfelf :  but  when  he  treats  of  confciouf- 
nefs,  of  perfonal  identity,  and  of  tie  na- 
ture of  the  foul,  he  exprefleth  himfelf  fo 
ftrangely,  that  his  words  either  have  no 
meaning,  or  imply  a  con  tradition,  "  The 
'"  queftioa,'*  fays  he,  "  concerning  the 
*'  lubftance  of  the  foul  is  unintelligible*." 
1 — Well,  Sir,  if  you  think  fo,  you  may 
let  it  alone,— ^  No ;  that  muft  not  be  nei- 
ther. "  What  we  call  a  mind^  is  nothing 
^'  but  a  heap  or  collecflion  of  different  per- 
♦'  cepfions  (or  objedls)  united  together  by 
^'  certain  relations,  and  fuppoied,  though 
falfely,  to  be  endowed  with  perfeft 
fimplicity  and  identity  •f*-^  If  any  one, 
upon  ferious  and  unprejudiced  reflec-^ 
tion,  thinks  he  has  a  different  notion  of 
**  himfelf,  I  muft  confefs  I  can  reafon 
^*  with  him  no  longer.  AH  I  can  allow 
^*  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in  the  right .  as 
^*  well  as   I,    and  that  we  are  eflentially 

♦  Trcatife  of  Hum^  Ngturc,  vol.  i.  p.  434. 435. 
f  Ibid,  p.  361.  362, 

^*  different 
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"  diflperent  in   this  particular.     He  may 
**  perhaps  perceive  fomething  fimple  and 
"  continued,  which  he  calls  AiV^^;  though 
"  I  am  certain  there  is  no  fuch  principle 
"  in  me.     But  fetting   afide  fome  meta- 
"  phyficians  of  this  kind," — that  is,  who 
feel  and  believe,   that  they  have  a  foul,  — 
"  I  may  venture  to  aflirm  of  the  reft  of 
"  mankind,  that  they  are  nothing  but   a 
"  bundle  or  collection  of  different  percep- 
"  tions,   which  fucceed  each  other  with 
"  inconceivable  rapidity,    and  are   in   a 
"  perpetual  flux  and  movement.  • — There 
"  is  properly  no  fimplicity  in  the  mind  at 
"  one   rime,    nor    identity    in    different 
"  [times],  whatever  natural  propenfion  we 
"  may  have  to  imagine  that  fimplicity  and 
"  identity. — They  are  the  fucceffive  per- 
"  ceprions  only  that  conftitute  the  mind  *," 
If  thefe  words  have  any  meaning,  it  is 
this  :    My  foul  (or  rather  that  which  I  call 
my  foul)  is  not  one  fimple  thing,  nor  is  it 
the  fame  thing  to-day  it  was  yefterday ; 
nay,  it  is  not  the  fame  this  moment  it  was 
the  laft;  it  is  nothing  but  a  mafs,  collec- 
tion, heap,  or  bundle,  of  different  percep- 

•  Trcatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol,  i.  p.  438,  439,  440, 

tions. 
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tions,  or  objedb^  that  fleet  awaj  in  fac- 
QedEion^  with  inconceiyable  rapidity^  per- 
petually changing^  and  perpetually  in  mo- 
tion. There  may  be  fome  itietaphyficians 
to  whofe  fouls  this  defcription  cannot  bd 
applied;  but  I  (Mr  Hume)  am  certain^ 
that  this  is  a  true  and  complete  defcripdon 
of  my  foul,  and  of  the  foul  of  every  othef 
individual  of  the  human  race^  tfaofe  fc^ 
metaphyficians  excepted. 

That  body  has  no  exiftence^  but  as  a 
bundle  of  perceptions,  whole  exifl^ce 
confifts  in  their  being  perceived,  our  au- 
thor all  along  maintains.  He  now  affirms, 
that  the  foul,  in  like  manner,  is  a  bundle 
of  perceptions,  and  nothing  elfe<  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the! 
univerfe  but  impreflions  and  ideas  j  all 
poilible  perceptions  being  comprehendeci 
in  thofe  two  clafles.  Thifc  philoibphy  ad- 
mits of  no  other  exiftence  whatfoever,  not 
even  of  a  percipient  being  to  perceive 
thefe  perceptions.  So  that  we  are  now  ar^' 
rived  at  the  height  of  human  wifdom, 
that  intelleftual  eminence,  from  xvhence 
there  is  a  full  profpedl  of  all  that  we  can 
teafonably  believe  to  exift,  and  of  all  that 
can  poflibly  become  the  objedt  of  our 

knowledge. 
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knowledge.  Alas !  what  is  become  of  the 
magnificence  of  external  nature,  and  the 
wonders  of  intellcdlual  energy,  the  im- 
mortal beauties  of  truth  and  virtue,  and 
the  triumphs  of  a  good  confcience !  Where 
now  the  warmth  of  benevolence,  the  fire 
of  generofity,  the  exultations  of  hope,  the 

tranquil  ecftafy  of  devotion,  and  the  pang 
of  fympathetic  delight !  All,  around,  a- 
bove,  and  beneath,  is  one  vaft  inanity, 
or  rather  an  enormous  chaos,  encompafled 
with  darknefs  univerfally  and  eternally 
impenetrable.  Body  and  fpirit  are  utter- 
ly annihilated ;  and  there  remains  nothing 
(for  we  mufl  again  defcend  into  the  gib-* 
berifli  of  metaphyiic)  but  a  vaft  colle(^on, 
bundle,  mafs,  or  heap,  of  unperceived 
perceptions. 

Such,  if  Mr  Hume's  words  have  any 
meaning,  is  the  refult  of  his  fyflem.  And 
what  is  this  refult  ?  If  he  or  his  admirers 
can  prove,  that  there  is  a  poffibility  of  ex- 
prefling  it  in  words  which  do  not  imply  a 
contradi^ion,  I  will  not  call  it  nonfenfe. 
If  he  or  they  can  ptove,  that  it  is  compa- 
tible with  any  one  acknowledged  truth  in 
philofbphy,  in  morals,  in  religion  natural 
or  revealed,  I  will  not  call  it  impious.  If 
he  or  they  can  prove^  that  it  does  not  arife 

N  n  from 
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from  common  foEls  mifreprcfenfed^  and  com^ 
mom  ivords  mijunderfiood^  I  fhall  admit  that 
.it  may  have  arifen  from  accurate  obfcrva- 
tion,  candid  and  liberal  inquiry,  perfedl 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  en- 
larged views  of  true  philofbphic  genius* 

* 

SECT.        II. 

Of  the  Non-cxijlcnce  of  Matter. 

1  N  the  preceding  fedtion  I  have  taken  a 
flight  funrey  of  the  principles,  and  me- 
thod of  inveftigation,  adopted  by  the  moft 
celebrated  promoters  of  modern  fcepticifin. 
And  it  appears,  that  they  have  not  attend* 
ed  to  the  diftindlion  of  reafon  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  as  explained  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  EfTay,  and  as  acknowledged  by  ma- 
thematicians and  natural  philofophers* 
Erroneous,  abfurd,  and  felf-contradi^ory 
notions,  have  been  the  conlcquence.  And 
now,  by  entering  into  a  more  particular 
detail,  we  might  eafily  Ihow,  that  many 
of  thofe  abfurdities  that  dilgrace  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  human  nature,  would  never 
have  cxifted,  if  men  had  acknowledged 
and«attended  to  this  diflindlion;  regula- 
ting their  inquiries  by  the  criterion  above 

mentioned^ 
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mentioned,  and  never  profecuring  any 
fhain  of  argument  beyond  the  fel^-evident 
principles  of  common  fenfe.  We  fhaU 
confine  ourfelvcs  to  two  inftances ;  one  of 
which  is  conneSed  with  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe,  and  the  other  with  that  of 
intemaL 

That  matter  or  body  hath  a  real,  fepa- 
ratc,  independent  exiflence  * ;  that  there 
is  a  real  fun  above  us,  a  real  air  around 
VLS^  and  a  real  earth  under  our  feet,— has 
been  the  univerial  belief  of  all  men  who 
were  not  mad,  ever  fince  the  creation. 
This  is  believed,  not  becaufe  it  is  or  can 
be  proved  by  argument,  but  becaufe  the 
conilitution  of  our  nature  is  fuch  that  we 
mud  believe  it.  There  is  here  the  fame 
ground  of  belief,  that  there  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing propofitions  :  I  cxift ;  Whatever 
is,  is;  Two  and  two  make  four.  It  is 
abfurd,  nay,  it  is  unpoflible,  to  believe 
the  contrary^  I  could  as  eafily  believe, 
that  I  do  not  exift,  that  two  and  two  are 

•  By  independent  exiftcnce,  we  mean  an  cxiftcnce  that 
<ioes  not  depend  on  us,  nor,  fo  far  as  we  know,  on  any 
being)  except  the  creator.  Beeksley,  and  others,  iky, 
that  matter  exiAs  not  but  in  the  minds  that  perceive  it ; 
and  confeqnently  depends,  in  refpe^  of  its  exiflence,  up- 
9f^  thofe  nainds. 

N  n  2  cqixal 
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equal  to  three,  that  whatever  is,  is  not; 
as  believe,  that  I  have  neither  hands,  nor 
feet,  nor  head,  nor  cloaths,  nor  houfe, 
m>T  country,  nor  acquaintance  ;  that  the 
fun,  moon,  and  (lars,  and  ocean,  and 
temped,  thunder  and  lightning,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  cities,  have  no  exiftencc 
but  as  ideas  or  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and, 
independent  on  me  and  my  faculties,  do 
Bot  exift  at  all,  and  could  not  poflibly  a^ 
ifl  if  I  were  to  be  annihilated ;  that  fire, 
and  burning,  and  pain,  which  I  feel,  and 
the  recolle<5tion  of  pain  that  is  paft,  and 
the  idea  of  pain  which  I  nevei*  felt,  are  all 
in  the  fame  fenfe  ideas  or  perceptions  in 
my  mind,  and  nothing  elfe ;  that  the  qua- 
lities of  matter  are  not  qualities  of  matter, 
but  aflFe(5tions  of  fpirit ;  and  that  I  have 
no  evidence  that  any  being  exifts  in  na*- 
ture  but  myfelf,  Philoibphers  may  fay 
what  they  pleafe ;  and  the  world,  who  are 
apt  enough  to  admire  what  is  monftrous, 
may  give  them  credit ;  but  I  affirm,  that  it  i» 
not  in  the  power,  either  of  wit  or  of  mad- 
nels,  to  contrive  any  conceit  more  incon- 
fiftent,  more  ablurd,  or  more  nonienficaJ, 
than  this.  That  the  material  world  hath 
no  e^tiftencc  but  in  my  mind. 
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De5  Cartes  acknowledges^  that  every 
perfdn  muft  be  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence 
of  a  material  world :  but  he  does  not  allow 
this  point  to  be  felf-evident,  or  fo  certain 
as  not  to  admit  of  doubt ;  becaufe^  fays 
he,  we  find  in  experience,  that  our  fenfes 
are  ibmetimes  in  an  error,  and  becaufe  in 
dreams  we  often  miftake  ideas  for  external 
things  really  cxifling.  He  therefore  be- 
gins his  philofophy  of  bodies  with  a  for^ 
mal  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  body  *. 

But  however  imperfedl,  and  however 
feliacious,  we  acknowledge  our  fenies  to 
be  in  other  matters,  it  is  certain,  that  no 
man  ever  thought  them  fallacious  in  re- 
gard to  the  exiftence  of  body  ;  nay,  every 
man  of  a  found  mind  is,  by  the  law  of 

his  nature,  convinced,  that,  in  this  re- 
fpeft  at  leaft,  they  are  not,  and  cannot 
bemiftaken.  Men  have  fometimes  been 
deceived  by  fophiftical  argument,  becaufe 
the  human  underftanding  is  in  fome,  and 
indeed  in  many,  refpefts  fallible ;  but  does 
it  follow,  that  we  cannot,  without  proof^ 
be  certain  of  any  thing,  not  even  of  out 
own  exiftence,  nor  of  tiic  truth  of  a  geo^ 
metrical  axiom  ?     Son>e  difeafes  are  fo  fa-i 

f  Cartciii  Prmcipa,  part,  s.  }  4.  part,  a*  $  x. 
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tal  to  the  mind,  as  to  confound  mens  no- 
tions even  of  their  own  identity  ;  but  does 
it  follow,  that  I  cannot  be  certain  of  my 
being  the  fame  perfon  to-day  I  was  yefter- 
day,  and  twenty  years  ago,   till  I  have 
firft  proved  this  point  by  argument  ?   And 
becaufe  we  are  fometimes  deceived  by  our 
fenfes,  does  it  therefore  follow,   that  we 
never  are  certain  of  our  not  being  decei- 
ved by  them,   till  we  have  firft  convinced 
ourfelves  by  reafoning  that  they  are  not 
deceitful  ? — If  a  Cartefian  can  prove,  that 
there  have  been  a  few  perfbns  of  found 
underftauding,    who,   from  a  convidlion 
of  the  deceitftdnefs  of  their  fenfes,  have 
really  dift)elieved,  or  ferioufly  doubted^ 
the  exiftence  of  a  material  world,   I  fhall 
allow  a  convidlion  of  this  deceitfulnefs  to 
be  a  fufficient  ground  for  fuch  doubt  or 
difbelief,   in  one  or  a  few  inftances  j   and 
if  he  can  prove,  that  fuch  doubt  or  dis- 
belief hath  at  any  time  been  general  among 
mankind,  I  fhall  allow  that  it  may  poffi- 
bly  be  fo  again :   but  if  it  be  certain,  as  I 
think  it  is»  tliat  np  man  of  a  found  mind, 
however  fufpicious  of  the  veracity  of  his 
fenfes,  ever  did  or  could  really  difbelieve, 
or  feriouAy  dpubt,  the  exifteuce  of  a  ma- 

terial 
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tcrial  world,  then  is  this  point  felf-evident, 
and  a  principle  of  common  fenle,  even 
on  the  fuppofition  that  our  fenfes  are  as 
deceitful  as  Des  Cartes  and  Male- 
branch  e  chtife  to  reprefent  them.  But 
we  have  formerly  proved,  that  our  fenfes 
are  never  fuppofed  to  be  deceitful,  except 
when  we  are  confcious,  that  our  expe- 
rience is  partial,  or  our  obfervation  inac-* 
curate ;  and  that,  even  then,  the  fallacy 
is  detedled,  and  redlified,  only  by  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  placed  in  circumftances 
more  favourable  to  accurate  obfervation  • 
In  regard  to  the  exillence  of  matter,  there 
cannot  poffibly  be  a  fufpicion,  that  our 
obfervation  is  inaccurate,  or  our  expe- 
rience partial ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pof^ 
fible,  that  ever  we  fhould  diftruft  our  fen- 
fes in  this  particular.  If  it  were  poflible, 
our  diftruft  could  never  be  removed  ei- 
ther by  reafoning  or  by  experience. 

As  to  the  fufpicion  againft  the  exiftencc 
of  matter  that  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
our  experience  of  the  delufions  of  dream- 
ing, we  obfcrve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  if 
this  be  allowed  a  fufficient  ground  for  fu- 
fpedling,  that  our  waking  perceptions  arc 
equally  delufive,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of 

all 
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all  truth,  reafoning,  and  common  fenfe. 
That  I  am  at  prefeat  awake,  and  not  a- 
fleep,  I  certainly  know :  but  I  cannot 
prove  it ;  for  there  is  no  criterion  for  dif- 
tinguilhing  dreaming  fancies  from  wa- 
king perceptions,  more  evident,  than  that 
I  am  now  awake,  which  is  the  point  in 
queftion ;  and,  as  we  have  often  remarked, 
it  is  effential  to  every  proof,  to  be  more  e-* 
vident  than  that  which  is  to  be  proved. 
That  I  am  now  awake,  mud  therefore  car- 
ry its  own  evidence  along  with  it ;  if  it  be 
evident  at  all,  it  muft  be  feif--evident.  And 
fo  it  is :  we  may  miftake  dreams  for  rea- 
lities, but  no  rational  being  ever  miftook 
a  reality  for  a  dream.  Had  we  the  com-^ 
mand  of  our  underflanding  and  memory 
in  fleep,  we  fhould  probably  be  fen^le, 
that  the  appearances  of  our  dreams  are  all 
delufive :  which  in  fadl  is  fometimes  the 
cafe  ;  at  leaft  I  have  fometimes  been  con- 
fcious,  that  my  dream  was  a  dream ;  and 
when  it  was  difagreeable,  have  Sidhially 
made  efforts  to  awake  myfelf,  which  have 
fucceeded.  But  flcep  has  a  wonderful 
power  over  all  our  faculties.  Sometimes 
we  feem  to  have  entirely  loft  our  moral 
faculty  J   as  when  we  dream  of  «^commic- 

'  tmg. 
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ting,   without  fcniple  or  remorfe,    what 
we  could  hardly   think    of  v^^h^n  awake 
without  horror.      Sometimes  memory   is 
cxtinguifhed  ;   as  when  we  dream  of  con- 
verfiiig  with  our  departed  friends,  without 
remembering  any  thing  of  their  death, 
though  it  was   perhaps  one  of  the  moft 
ftriking  incidents  wc  had   ever  expcrien'- 
ced,    and  is  feldom  or  never  out  of  our 
thoughts  when  we  are  awake.     Sometimes 
our  imderftaiiding  feems  to  have  quite  for^ 
Taken  us ;    as  when  we  dream  oF  talking 
with  a  dead  friend,   remembering  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  is  dead,  but  without 
being  confcious   of  any  thing  abfurd  or 
unufual  in  the  circumftance  of  converfing 
with  a  dead  man.     Confidering  thefe  and 
the  other  efFe<fls  of  fleep  upon  the  mind, 
wc  need  not  be  furprifed,  that  it  fhould 
caufe  us  to  miftake  our  own  ideas  for  real 
things,  and  be  affeded  with  thofe  in  the 
fame  manner  as  with  thefe.     But  the  mo- 
ment we   awake,  and  recover  the  ufe  of 
our  faculties,  we  become  fcnfiblc,  that  the 
dream  was  a  deluiion,  and  that  the  objecfls 
which  now  folicit  our  notice  are  real.     To 
demand  a  reaibn  for  the   implicit  confi- 
dence we  repofc  in  our  waking  perctfp- 

O  o  tions; 
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tions ;  or  to  defire  us  to  prove,  that  things 
are  as  they  appear  to  our  vrsddng  fenfes, 
and  not  as  they  appear  to  us  in  fletp,  is  as 
unreafonable,  as  to  demand  a  teafon  for 
our  belief  in  our  own  exiftence :  in  both 
caies,  our  belief  is  neceflary  and  unavoid- 
able,  the  refult  of  a  law  of  nature,  and 
what  we  cannot  in  practice  contradidi 
but  to  our  fhame  and  perdition. 

If  the  delufions  of  dreaming  fumifli  a- 
ny  reafonable  pretence  for  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  our  waking  perceptions, 
they  may,  with  equal  reaibn,  make  mc 
doubtful  of  my  own  identity  :  for  I  have 
often  dreamed,  that  I  was  a  p6rfon  diflfer- 
ent  fi'om  what  I  am  ;  nay,  that  I  was  two 
or  more  diflincfl  perfons  at  one  and  the 
fame  time. 

Further:  If  Des  Cartes  thought  an 
argument  neceffary  to  convince  him,  that 
his  perception  of  the  external  world  was 
not  imaginary^  but  real,  I  would  4lk,  how 
he  could  know  that  his  argument  was  real, 
and  not  imaginary.  How  could  he  know 
that  he  was  awake,  and  not  afleep,  when 
he  wrote  his  Principles  of  Philofbphy,  if 
his  waking  thoughts  did  not,  previous  to 
all  reafoning,  carry  along  with  them  un- 
deniable 
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deniable  evidence  of  their  reality  ?  lam 
anvakcy  is  a  principle  which  he  muft  have 
taken  for  granted,  even  before  he  could 
fatisf 7  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
thought  the  firft  of  all  principles,  Cogito^ 
rrgafum. — ^To  all  which  we  may  add,  that 
if  there  be  any  perfons  in  the  world  who 
never  dream  at  all  *,  (and  fome  fuch  I 
think  I  have  known),  and  whofe  beUef  in 
the  cxiftence  of  a  material  world  is  not  a 
whtt  fb*onger  than  that  of  thofe  whofe 
deep  is  always  attended  with  dreaming; 
this  will  be  an  unqucftionable  proof  from 
experience,  that  the  delufions  of  ileep  do 

.not  in  the  leaft  aflFeft  our  full  convidlion 
jof  the  authenticity  of  the  perceptions  we 
receive,  and  the  faculties  we  exert,  when 
siwake. 

Thefirft  part  of  Dfis  Cartes'  argu* 

•  "  I  once  knew  a  man,"  fays  Mr  Lockb,  "  who 
•*  was  bred*  a  fcholar,  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who 
' '^  told  me,  that  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life,  till  he 
<*  bad  that  fever  he  was  then  newly  recovered  of»  which 
"  was  about  the  five  or  fix  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 
**  I  fnppofe  the  world  affords  more  fiich  inftances." 

EJfay  on  Hutnan  Undtrftanding^  book  a.  cb.l. 

A  yoong  gentleman  of  mf  acquaintance  told  me>  a 
,f(Bfw  days  ago,  that  ba  never  dreams  at  aU>  oeept  wbei\ 
Jhs  heakbis  diibrdered. 

O  o  2  meat 
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ment  for  the  exiftcncc  of  bodies^  woflld 
prove  the  reality  of  the  vifionary  idejw  wq 
perceive  in  dreams  ;   for  they,  as  wcU  as 
bodies,    prefent  themfelves  to  us,   inde- 
pendent on  our  will.      But  the  principal 
part  of  his  argument  is  foxmded  in  the  vcr 
racity  of  God,  which  he  had  before  infier- 
red  from  our  confciouliaefs  of  the  idea  of 
an  infinitely  perfed,    independent,    and 
neceflarily-exiftent  being.     Our  fcnfea  in- 
form us  of  the  exiftence  of  body ;  they 
give  us  this  information  in  confequcncc 
of  a  law  eftabliflied  by  thp  divine /vrill : 
but  Gk)d  is  no  deceiver  ;  therefore  is  their 
information  true.     I  have  formerly  given 
my  opinion  of  this  argument,  and  fhown 
that  it  is  a  fophifm,  as  the  author  ftatcs 
it.     We  muft  believe  our  faculties  to  be 
true,  before  we  can  be  convinced,   either 
by  proof,  or  by  intuitive  evidence.     If  we 
refiife  to  believe  in  our  faculties,  till  their 
veracity  be  firjfl  afcertained  by  reafoning, 
we  fhall  never  believe  in  them  at  all  * 

Malebranche  f  fays,  that  men  arc 
more  certain  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  than 

•  See  the  preceding  fcftfon. 

.    t  Recherche  dc  ia  Ycriti.    torn.  3.  p.  30.    A  Paift, 

chez  Pr«Llard»  1679. 

of 
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of  the  cxiftence  of  body .  He  allows,  that 
Des  Cartes  hath  proved  the  exiftence 
of  body,  by  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that 
reafon  alone  could  furnifh  ;  nay,  he  feems 

to  acknowledge  thoft  arguments  to  be  in 
every  refpedl  unexceptionable  * :  yet  he 
docs  not  admit,  that  they  amount  to  a  full 
demonilration  of  the  exiftence  of  matter, 
lu  philofophy,  lays  he,  we  ought  to  main-* 
tain  our  liberty  as  long  as  we  can,  and  to 
believe  nothing  whatfoever,  but  when  e- 
vidence  compels  us  to  believe*  To  b?  ful- 
ly convinced  of  the  exiftence  of  bodies,   it 

*  Maisquotque  M.  Dn%  Cartes  ait  donne  les  preuves; 
le  plus  fortes  que  la  raifon  toute  feule  puifle  fournir  pour 
residence  des  corps ;  quoiqu'  tl  foit  evrdent,  que  Dieu 
n'eft  point  tn>inpeof»  etqu'on  puiffii  dire  quit  nous 
tromperait  effe&ivemeiit»  fi  nous  nous  trompiens  nous* 
memes  en  faifant  Tufage  que  nous  devons  faire  de  notrc 
efprit,  et  des  autres  facultes  dont  il  eft  I'auteW;  cepen- 
dant  OD  peut  dire  que  Texiftence  de  la  matiere  n'eft  point 
encore  parfaitement  demontree.  Car,  enfin,  ea  matiere  de 
philofophie,  nous  ne  devons  croire  quoique  ce  foic,  fus 
lorfquc  V evidence  nous  y  oblige .  Nous  devons  faire  ufage 
de  notre  libertc  autant  que  nous  le  pouvons. — Pour  fitre 
pleinement  convaiBcus  quMl  y  a  des  corps^  il  but  qu*  on 
nous  dcmoptre>  non  feulement  qu'il  y  a  un  Dieti,  et  que 
Dieu  n'eft  point  trompeur,  mais  encore  que  Dieu  nous  a 
afliir^  qu'il  en  a  cfieAivement  cr^  :  ce  que  je  ne  trouve 
point  pTDUvidans  les. ouvrages  de  M.  Des  Caktes. 

Tqm.  3./.  37.  38.  39. 

is 
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is  necefTary  that  we  have  it  demonfirated 
to  us,  not  only  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  God  is  no  deceiver,  but  alfo  that  God 
hath  aflured  us,  that  he  hath  adhxally  crea- 
ted fuch  bodies  ;  and  this,  fays  he,  I  do 
not  find  proved  in  the  woi*ks  of  M.  Des 
Cartes. 

There  are,  accordingtoMALEBRANCHE, 
but  two  ways  in  which  God  ipeaks  to  the 
mind,  and  compels  (or  obliges)  it  to  be* 
lieve ;  to  wit,v  by  evidence,  atld  by  the 
faith.  **  The  faith  obliges  us  to  believe 
*  •  that  bodies  exift  j  but  as  to  the  evidence 
^*  of  this  truth,  it  certainly  is  not  com- 
plete ;  and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  wc 
are  not  invincibly  determined  to  be- 
lieve, that  any  thing  .exifts,  but  God, 
and  our  own  mind.  It  is  true,  that  wc 
have  an  extreme  propenfity  to  believe 
that  we  are  furrounded  with  corporeal 
beings ;  fo  far  I  agree  with  M.  Des 
Cartes  :  but  this  propenfity,  natm'al 
*^  a3  it  is,  doth  not  force  our  belief  by  e- 
vidence  ;  it  only  inclines  us  to  beUcvc 
by  impreflion.  Now  we  ought  not  to 
•*  be  determined,  in  our  free  judgements, 
"  by  any  thing  but  light  and  evidence; 
^*  if  we  fufier  ourfelves  to  be.  guided  by 
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^^  the  fenfible  impreflion,  we  ihall  be  al-- 
**  moft  always  miftaken  *." — Our  author 
then  propofes,  in  15rief,  the  fubftance  of 
that  argument  againfl  the  exiilence  of  bo- 
dy, which  Berkeley  afterwards  took 
fuch  pains  to  illufbrate ;  and  difcovers,  up- 
on the  whole,  that,  as  a  point  of  philo- 
ibphy,  the  exiftence  of  matter  is  but  a 
probability,  to  which  we  have  it  in  our 
power  either  to  afTent,  or  not  to  afTent,  as 
we  pleafe.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  the  faith, 
and  not  by  evidence,  that  we  become  cer- 
tain of  this  truth. 

*  Dieu  ne  parte  2  Tefprit^  et  ne  Poblige  i  crolre 
i|a*eii  deux  manteres;  par  l^evidence,  et  par  la  foi. 
Je  demeiire  d*accofd»  que  /a  fit  oblige  a  eroire  qu'il  f  a 
des  corps  :  mais  pour  TeYidence,  il  eft  certain,  qu*elle 
ii*eft  point  enti^re,  et  que  nous  ne  fommes  point  invinclble- 
tnent  portez  a  eroire  qu'il  y  ait  qUelqu'  autre  chofe  que 
Dtcu  et  n6tre  eifpriu  II  eft  vray,  qUe  nous  avons  uu 
penchant  estrone  a  eroire  qu'il  7  a  des  corps  qui  nous 
enTironnent.  Je  I'accorde  a  M.  Des  Cartes  :  mais  ce 
pcndiant,  tout  naturel  qu*il  eft,  ne  nous  y  firce  ^oix^ 
par  evidence ;  il  nous  7  incline  ieuleaient  par  impreflion. 
Or  nous  ne  devons  fuivre  dans  nos  jugemens  libres  que  la 
Ittiniere  et  Teridence ;  et  ft  nous  nous  laiflbns  conduire  a 
l*inipreffion  fenCble,  nous  nous  tromperons  prefque  ton- 

jours.        *tom.  3.  f.  39. La  fit  I  tranflate  Tkefitith, 

bccaufe  I  fuppofe  the  author  to  mean  the  Chtifi'iAn  or  Ca- 
tbolic/aUk.  If  we  uke  it  to  denote  fiiitA  or  belief  in.  gene^ 
rati  I  know  not  how  we  fliall  make  fenfe  of  the  paflage. 

This 
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This  is  not  a  proper  place  for  analyfiug 
the  pailage  above  quoted,  otherwife  it 
\rouid  be  cafy  to  Ihow,  *  that  the  dodtine 
(fuch  as  it  is)  wliich  the  author  here  deli- 
vers, is  not  perfedUy  reconcileable  with 
tidier  parts  of  his  fyflem.  But  I  only  mean 
to  obferve,  that  what  is  here  afferted,  of 
our  belief  in  the  exiftence  of  body  being 
not  neceffary,  but  fuch  as  we  may  with- 
hold if  we  pleaie,  is  contrary  to  my  expe- 
rience. That  my  body,  and  this  pen  and 
paper,  and  the  other  corporeal  objedts  ag- 
round me,  do  really  exift,  is  to  me  as  e- 
vident,  as  that  my  foul  exifts ;  it  is  indeed 
fo  evident,  that  nothing  is  or  can  be  more 
£o ;  and  though  my  life  depended  upon 
the  confequence,  I  could  not,  by  any  ef- 
fort, bring  myfelf  to  entertain  a  doubt  of 
it,   even  for  a  fingle  moment. 

I  mud  therefore  affirm,  that  the  exift- 
ence of  matter  can  no  more  be  difprovcd 
by  argument,  than  the  exiftence  of  myfelf, 
or  than  the  truth  of  a  felf-evident  axiom 
in  geometry.  To  argue  againft  it,  is  to 
fet  reafbn  in  oppofition  to  common  lenfe  ; 
which  is  indiredlly  to  fubvert  the  founda- 
tion of  all  juft  reafoning,  and  to  call  in 
queftion  the  diftindion  between  truth  and. 

falfehood. 
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faKAood*    I  am  told,    however,    that  a 
great  philofopher  hath  adhially  demon- 
ilrated,  that  matter  does  not  exift.     De- 
monftrated !  truly  this  is  a  piece  of  ftrange 
information.     At  this  rate,  any  falfehood 
may  be  proved  to  be  true,  and  any  truth 
to  be  falfe.    For  it  is  abfolutely  impoi2ible« 
that  any  truth  fhould  be  more  evident  to 
me  than  this,  that  matter  does  exift.     Let 
us  fee,  however,  what  Berkeley  has  to 
j&y  in  behalf  of  this  extraordinaiy  doc- 
trine.    It  is  natural  for   demonftration, 
and  for  all  found  reafoning,  to  produce 
convidlion,  or  at  leaft  fome  degree  of  af- 
fent,  in  the  perfon  who  attends  to  it,  and 
underftands  it.     I  read  The  Principles  of 
ttmum  Knowledge^  together  with  The  Dia^ 
logues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous.   The  ar- 
guments, I  acknowledge,  are  liibtle,  and 
well  adapted  to  th^  purpofc  of  puzzling 
and  confounding.     Perhaps  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  confute  them.     Perhaps  I  am 
bufy,  or  indolent,  or  unacquainted  with, 
the  principles  of  this  philofophy,  or  little 
verfed  in  your  metaphyfical  logic.     But 
am  I  convinced,  from  this  pretended  de-f 
monftration,  that  matter  hath  no  exiftence 
but  as  aA  idea  in  the  mind  ?    Not  in  tho 

P  P-  Icaftj 
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lead ;  my  belief  now  is  pracifely  the  fame 
as  before. — Is  it  unphilofophical,  not  tQ 
te  convinced  by  arguments  which  I  canr 
not  confute  I     Perhaps  it  may,  but  I  can- 
not help  it :  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  ftrike 
me  oflp  the  lift  of  philofojphers,  as  a  nonr- 
(zonformiftj.  you  may  call  mo  unpliant, 
tmreafonable,  unfalhionable,   and  a  man 
with  whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue  j 
but  till  the  frame  of  my  nature  be  unhin- 
ged, and  a  new  fet  of  faculties  given  me, 
I  cannot  believe  this  ftrange  dodlrine,  be- 
{:aufe  it  is  perfedlly  incredible.     But  if  I 
were  pennitted  to  propofe  one  clownifli 
queftion,  I  would  fain  aflc.  Where  is  the 
harm  of  my  continuing  in  my  old  opinion, 
and  beheying,  with  the  reft  of  the  world, 
that  I  am  not  the  only  created  being  in  the 
univerfe,  but  that  there  are  z,  great  many 
others,  whofe  exiftence  is  as  independent 
on  me  as  mine  is  on  then^  ?     Where  is  the 
harm  of  my  believing,  that  if  I  were  to 
fall  down  yonder  precipice,  and  break  my 
neck,  I  Ihould  be  no,  more  a  m^n  of  this 
world  ?     My  neck.  Sir,   may  be  an  idea 
to  you,  but  to  me  it  is  a  reality,    and  a 
very  important  one  too.     Where   is   the 
IpLarm  of  my  believing,  that  if  in  this  for 
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vcre  weather,  I  were  to  negleft  to  throw 
(what  you  call)  the  idea  of  a  coat  over  the 
ideas  of  my  Ihbulders,  the  idea  of  cold 
would  produce  the  idea  of  fuch  pain  and 
diforder  as  might  poffibly  terminate  in  my 
ireal  death  ?  What  great  offence  fhall  I 
commit  againfl:  God  or  man^  church  or 
ilate^  philofdphy  or  common  fenfe,  if  I 
continue  to  believe,  that  material  food 
will  nourilh  me,  though  the  idea  of  it  will 
not  J  that  the  real  iiin  will  warm  and  en- 
lighten me,  though  the  livelieft  idea  of 
him  Will  do  neither ;  and  that,  if  I  would 
obtain  true  peace  of  mind  and  felf-appro- 
bation,  I  muft  not  only  form  ideas  of  com- 
paflion,  jufUcCj  and  gcnerofity^  but  alfa 
really  exert  thofe  virtues  In  external  per- 
formance ?  What  harm  is  there  in  all 
this  ?-=—  O  \  no  harm  at  allj  Sir ; —  but  the 
truths  the  truth,  ^— will  you  fhut  your 
eyes  againfl  the  truth  ?  -> —  No  honeft  man 
ever  will :  convince  me  that  your  dodlyilxe 
is  true,  and  I  will  inftantly  embrace  it.^ — • 
Have  I  not  convinced  thee,  thou  obfti-* 
nate,  unaccountable,  inexorable  — ' ? 

Anfwer  my  arguments  j   if  thou  canft,— 
Alas,  Sir,  you  have  given  me  arguments 

in  abundance,  but  you  have  not  given  me 
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conviction ;  and  if  your  arguments  pro- 
duce no  convidtion^  they  arc  worth  no- 
thing to .  me.  They  are  like  counterfeit 
bank-»bills;  fbme  of  which  are  fo  dex^ 
troufly  forgcdt  that  neither  yoiur  eye  nor 
mine  can  detedt  them ;  but  yet  a  thoufand 
of  them  would  go  for  nothing  at  the 
bank;,  and  even  the  paper-maker  woxdd 
allow  me  more  handfomely  for  a  parcel  of 
old  rags«  You  need  not  give  yourfelf  the 
trouble  to  tell  me,  that  I  ought  to  be  ^ou^ 
Vinced:  I  ought  to  be  convinced  only, 
when  I  feel  convidtiqn ;  when  I  feel  na 
convidion,  I  ought  not  to  be  convinced^ 
It  has  been  obferved  of  fome  do<^nes  and 
reafonings,  that  their  extreme  abiurdity 
prevents  their  admitting  a  rational  confii-* 
tation.  What !  am  I  to  believe  fuch  doc* 
trine  ?  am  I  to  be  convinced  by  iiich  rea- 
foniiig  ?  Now,  I  never  heard  of  any  doc«« 
trine  more  fcandaloufly  abfurd^  than  this 
of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter.  There  is 
not  a  fidtion  in  the  Per£an  tales  that  I 
could  not  as  eafily  believe ;  the  filUeil  con- 
ceit of  the  moil  contemptible  fuperftition 
that  ever  difgraced  human*  nature,  is  not 
more  fhocking  to  common  ienfe,  is  not 
more  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  hu- 
oftaa  belief.  And 'muft  I  admit  this  jar- 
gon 
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gonfbr  troth,  becaufe  I  cannot  confute 
the  arguments  of  a  man  who  is  a  more 
iiibtle  difputant  than  I  ?  Does  philofophy 
require  this  of  me  ?  Then  it  muft  iup* 
pofe,  that  truth  is  as  variable  as  the  fan- 
cies, the  charaders,  and  the  intelledbial 
abilities  of  men,  and  that  there  is  no  iiich 
thing  in  nature  as  common  fenfe. 

But  all  this,  L  fhall  perhaps  be  told,  is 
but  chiklilh  cavil,  and  unphilofophical  de- 
clamation. What  if,  after  all,  this  very 
do(5brine  be  believed,  and  the  fophiftry  (as 
you  call  it)  of  Berkeley  be  admitted  as 
found  reafoning,  and  legitimate  proofs 
What  then  becomes  of  your  common 
fenfe,  and  your  inftindlive  conviiSlions  ? — 
What  then,  do  you  alk  ?  Then  indeed  I 
muft  acknowledge  the  faA  to  be  very  ex- 
tiaiurdinary ;  and  I  cannot  help  being  in 
fome  pain  about  the  confequences,  which 
muft  be  important  and "  fatai.  If  a  man, 
out  of  vanity,  or  from  a  defire  of  being  in 
the  fafhion,  or  in  order  to  pafs  for  won- 
derfully wife,  Ihall  fay,  that  Berkeley's 
doctrine  is  true,  while  at  the  fame  time 
kts  beHef  is  pf  ecifely  the  fame  with  mine, 
it  is  well ;  I  leave  -him  to  enjoy  the  fruks 
ef  bis  hypocrify,    which  will  no  doubt 

contribute 
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contribute  mightily  to  his  improvement 
in  candour^  happinefs^  and . wifdom.     If  a 
man  profeiling  this  dadtrine  adl  like  dthexf 
men  in  the  conHndn  affairs  of  life^  I  wiH 
not  believe  his   profeflion  to  be  fineerci 
For  this  do^rinfej  by.  rempving  body  out 
of  the  imiverfe^  makes  a  total  change  in 
the  circumflances  of  men  j  and  there^i^e^ 
if  it  is  not  merely  verbal,  muft  produce  a 
total  change  in  their  cohduft*     When  i 
man  is  only  turned  oiit  of  his  houfe^   or 
ftripped  of  his  cloaths,  or  robbed  of  his 
moneys    he  muft.  change  his  behaviour^ 
and  adl  differently  from  other  men,  who 
enjoy  thofe  advantages^     Perfuade  a.  man 
that  he  is  a  beggar  and  i.  .vagabond,  and 
you  fliall  inftantly   fee  him   change  his 
manners.     If  your  argxtments  agaiaft  the 
cxiftence  of  matter  have  ever. carried  con-* 
vidlion  along  with  them,  they  muft  at  the 
fame  time  have  produced  a  much  more 
extraordinary  change  of  condudl  j  if  they 
have  produced  no  change  of  eonduft,   I 
infift  on  it,  they  have  never  carried  con-* 
vi<5tion  along  with  them,  whatever  vehen 
mence  of  proteftation  men  may  have  ufed 
in  avowing  fuch  convi<Stion.     If  you  fay^ 
that  though  a  man's  underftanding   be 

convinced. 
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convinced,  there  arc  certain  inftindts  in 
his  nature  which  will  not  permit  him  to 
alter  his  conduft ;  or,  if  he  did,  the  reft 
of  the  world  would  account  him  a  mad-r 
man ;  by  the  firft  apology,  you  acknow-» 
ledge  the  belief  of  the  non-exiftence  of  bo- 
dy to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  na-^ 
turc;  by  the  fecond,  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  common  fenfe. 

But  if  »  man  be  convinced,  that  matte? 
hath  no  exiftence,  and  believe  this  ftrange 
tenet  as  fteadily,  and  with  as  little  diftruft, 
as  I  believe  the  contrary ;  he  will,  I  am  a- 
fraid,  have  but  little  reafi^n  to  applaud 
himfelf  on  this  new  acqiufition  in  fpience; 
he  will  foon  find,  it  had  been  better  for 
him  to  have  reafqned,  and  believed,  and 
adled,  like  the  reft  of  the  world.  If  he 
fall  down  a  precipice,  or  be  trampled  un- 
der foot  by  horfes,  ;t  will  avail  him  little, 
that  he  once  had  the  honour  to  be  a  difci- 
ple  of  Berkeley,  and  to  believe  that 
thofe  dangerous  objedls  are  nothing  but 
ideas  in  the  mind.  And  yet,  if  fuch  a 
man  be  feen  to  afbxd  a  precipice,  or  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  a  coach  and  fix  hor- 
fes at  full  fpeed,  he  sl&s  as  inconfiftently 
with  his  belief,  as  if  he  ran  away  from 

the 
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die  pidhirc  of  an  angry  man,  even  while 
lie  believed  it  to  be  a  pidhire.  Suppofing 
his  life  preferved  by  the  care  of  friends, 
or  by  the  ftrength  of  natural  inftindl  ur- 
ging him  to  a6l  contrary  to  his  belief  5 
yet  will  this  beUef  coft  him  dear.  For  if 
the  plaineft  evidence,  and  fuUeft  convic- 
tion, be  certainly  fallacious,  I  beg  to  he 
informed,  what  kind  of  evidence,  and 
what  degree  of  conviAion,  may  reafona^ 
bly  be  depended  on.  If  Nature  be  a  jug- 
gler by  trade,  is  it  for  us,  poor  purblin4 
reptiles,  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  my- 
fteries  of  her  art,  and  take  upon  us  to  <ie-  ' 
cide,  when  it  is  fhe  prefents  a  true,  an4 
when  a  falfe  appearance  \  I  will  not  fay, 
however,  that  this  man  runs  a  greater  rifk 
of  univerfal  fcepticifin,  than  of  univerfkl 
credulity.  Either  the  one  or  the  other^- 
pr  both,  muft  be  his  portion ;  and  either 
the  one  or  the  other  would  be  fufficien^ 
to  imbitter  my  whole  life,  and  to  difqua- 
lify  mc  for  every  duty  of  a  rational  crea^ 
ture.  He  who  can  believe,  againft  com<> 
mon  fenfe,  againft  the  cleareft  evidence^ 
againft  the  fiilleft  conviction,  in  any  ono 
cafe,  may  do  the  fame  in  any  other ;  con-f 
fequently  he  may  become  the  dupe  of  cye-r 

ry 
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ry  wrangler  who  is  more  acute  than  he  j 
and  then,  if  he  is  not  entirely  fecluded 
from  mankind,  liis  liberty,  virtue,  and 
happinefs,  are  gone  for  ever.  Indeed  a 
chearful  temper,  ftrong  habits  of  virtue, 
and  the  company  of  the  wife  and  good» 
may  ftill  fave  him  from  perdition,  if  he 
have  no  temptations  nor  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. But  it  is  the  end  of  every  ufeful 
art  to  teach  us  to  furmount  difficulties, 
not  to  difqualify  us  for  attempting  thenu 
Men  have  been  known  to  live  many  years 
in  a  warm  chamber,  after  they  were  be- 
come too  delicate  to  bear  the  open  air : 
but  who  will  fay,  that  fuch  a  habit  of  bo- 
dy is  defirabie  I  what  phyfician  will  re- 
commend to  the  healtliy  fuch  a  regimen 
•as  would  produce  it  ? 

But  that  I  may  no  longer  fuppofe,  what 
I  maintain  to  be  impqilible,  that  mankind 
in  general,  or  even  one  rational  being, 
could,  by  force  of  argument,  be  convin- 
ced that  this  abfurd  dodlrine  is  true;  — 
•what  if  all  men  were  in  one  inftant  depri- 
ved of  their  underftanding  by  almighty 
power,  and  made  to  believe,  that  matter 
hath  no  exiftenCe  but  as  an  idea  in  the 

sXiind^  all  other  earthly  things  remaining 
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as  they  are?  Doubtlefs  this  cataftrophe 
would,  according  to  our  metaphyficians, 
throw  a  wonderful  light  on  all  the  parts 
of  knowledge.  I  pretend  not  even  to  guels 
at  the  number,  extent,  or  quality,  of  afto- 
nilhing  difcoveries  that  would  then  ftart 
forth  into  view.  But  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  in  lefs  than  a  month  after,  there  could 
not,  without  another  miracle,  be  one  hu- 
man creature  alive  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

BERKELEY  forefaw,  and  has  done  what 
he  could  to  obviate,  fome  of  thefe  objec- 
tions. There  are  two  points  which  he  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prove.  The  firft  is. 
That  his  fyftem  differs  not  from  the  be- 
.  lief  of  the  refl  of  mankind  j  the  fecond. 
That  our  condudl  cannot  be  in  the  leaft 
affedled  by  our  difbelief  of  the  exiflence  of 
a  material  world. 

I .  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  certainly  falie. 
Mr  Hume  hinifelf  feems  willing  to  give  it 
up.  I  have  known  many  who  could  not 
anfwer  Berkeley's  arguments;  I  never 
knew  one  who  believed  his  dodrine.  I 
•  have  mentioned  it  to  fome  who  were  un^ 
acquainted  with  philofophy,  and  therefore 
could  not  b^  fupppfed  to  have  any  bias  m 
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favour  of  either  fyflem  •  they  all  treated  it 
as  mod  contemptible  jargon,  and  what  rib 
man  in  his  fenfes  ever  did  or  could  believe. 
I  have  carefully  attended  to  the  efFedls  pro^ 
duced  by  it  upon  my  own  mind  ;  it  ap- 
pears to  me  at  this  moment,  as  when  I  firft 
heard  it,  incredible  and  incomprehenfible. 
I  lay  incomprehenfible :    for  though,  by 
reading  it  over  and  over,  I  have  got  a  fet 
of  phrafes  and  arguments  by  heart,  which 
would  enable  me,  if  I  were  fo  difpofed,  to 
talk,  and  argue,  and  write,  "  about  it  and 
**  about  it ;"  yet,  when  I  lay  fyflems  and 
fyllogifiixs  afide,  when  I  enter  on  any  part 
of  the  bufinefs  of  life,  or  when  I  refer  the 
matter  to   the  unbiaffed  decifion  of  my 
own  mind,  I  plainly  fee,  that  I  had  no 
diftindl  meaning  to  my  words  when  I  faid, 
that  the  material  world  hath  no  exiftence 
but  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it.     In  a 
word,  if  this  author  had  alTerted,  that  I 
and  all  mankind  acknowledge  and  believe 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  to  be  a 
true  hiftory ,   I  could  not  have  had  any 
better  reafon  for  contradidling  that  aflerr 
tion,  than  I  have  for  contradidling  this, 
**  That   Berkeley's   principles,    in  rc- 
**  gard  to  the  exiftence  of  matter,  differ 

Q^q  2  "  not 
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"  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft  of  maa^ 
"  kind;* 

2.  In  bihalf  of  the  fecond  point,  he  ar- 
gues, "  That  nothing  gives  us  an  intereft 
in  the  material  world,  except  the  feel* 
ings  pleafant  or  painfal  which  accom- 
pany our  perceptions  ;  that  thefe  pcr- 
ceptions'  are  the  fame,  whether  we  be- 
lieve the  material  world  to  cxift  or  not  to 
exift  J  confequently  that  our  pleafant  or 
painful  feelings  are  aUb  tlK  fame ;  and 
therefore  that  our  condud,  which  dcf 
pends  on  our  feelings  and  perceptions, 
muft  be  the  fame,  whether  we  believe 
or  difbelieve  the  exiflence  of  matter/' 
But  if  it  be  certain,  that  by  the  law  of 
our  nature  we  are  unavoidably  determined 
to  believe  that  matter  exifts,  and  to  a6l 
upon  this  belief;  (and  nothing,  I  think^ 
is  more  certain),  how  can  it  be  imagined, 
that  a  contrary  belief  would  produce  no 
alteration  in  our  condud  and  fentimcnts  ? 
Surely  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  fuch 
trifles,  as  that  it  fliould  be  a  matter  of 
p<rfea  indifference,  whether  we  a<5l  and 
think  agreeably  to  them  or  not  ?  I  believe 
that  matter  exifts  ;  —  I  muft  believe  that 
matter  exifts  j — I  muft  continually  adl  up- 
on 
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on  this  belief;  fuch  is  the  law  of  mj  con^- 
ftitution.  Suppofe  my  conftitutioa  chaur 
ged  in  this  refpe^  all  other  things  re- 
maining as  they  are ;—  wotild  there  then 
be  no  change  in  my  fentiments  and  con^ 
dud  ?  If  there  would  not,  then  is  this 
law  of  nature,  in  the  firft  place,  ufelefs, 
becaufe  men  could  do  as  well  without  It ; 
fecondly,  inconvenient,  becaufe  its  end  is 
to  keep  US  ignorant  of  the  truth;  and, 
thirdly,  abfiird,  becaiife  infiifficient  for 
anfwering  its  end,  the  Bifhop  of  -  Qoyne^ 
and  others, '  having,  it  feems,  difcovered 
the  truth  in  Ipite  of  it.  Is  this  according 
to  the  nfual  economy  of  Nature?  Does 
this  language  become  her  fervants  and  in* 
terpreters  ?  Is  it  poflible  to  deviife  any 
fentiments  or  maxims  more  fiibverfive  of 
truth,  and  more  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of 
true  philofophy  ? 

Further :  All  external  objedls  have  fbme 
qualities  in  common  ;  but  between  an  ex- 
ternal obje^l  and  an  idea,  or  thought  of  the 
mind,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  poilibly 
be,  any  refemblance.  A  grain  of  fand^ 
and  the  globe  of  the  earth ;  a  burning 
coal,  and  a  lump  of  ice  ;  a  drop  of  ink,  and 
Aihcet  of  white  paper,  refemble  each  other, 

in 
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in  being  extended,  folid,  figured,  coloiir* 
ed,  and  diviiible ;   but  a  thought  or  idea 
hath  no  extenilon,  foUdity,  figure,  colour, 
nor  divifibility :  fo  that  no  two  external 
obje<Sts  can  be  fo  unlike,  as  an  external 
obje<^  and  (what  philofophers  call)  the  i- 
dea  of  it.     Now  we  are  taught  by  Berke- 
ley, that  external   objeAs  (that  is,  the 
things  we  take  for  external  objedls)  are 
nothing  but  ideas  in  our  minds  ;  in  odier 
words,  that  they  are  in  every  refpeft  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  appear  to  be.    This 
candle,  it  feems,    hath  not  one  of  thofe 
qualities   it  appears  to    have:    it   is  not 
white,  nor  luminous,  nor  round,  nor  di- 
vlfible,   nor  extended ;  for  to  an  idea  of 
the  mind,  not  one  of  thofe  qualities  can 
poflibly  belong.     How  then  fhall  I  know 
what  it  really  is  ?     From  what  it  feems  to 
be,  I  can  conclude  nothing ;  no  more  than 
a  blind  man,  by  handling  a  bit  of  black 
wax,  can  judge  of  the  colour  of  fnow,  or 
the  vifible  appearance  of  the  flarry  hea- 
vens.    The  candle  may  be  a  lump  of  ice, 
an  Egyptian  pyramid,  a  mad  dog,  or  no- 
diing  at  all ;  it  may  be  die  ifland  of  Ma- 
dagafcar,  Saturn's  ring,  or  one  of  the  Pleia- 
des, for  any  thing  I  know,  or  can  -ever 

know 
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know  to  the  contrary,  except  you  allow 
me  to  judge  of  its  nature  from  its  appear- 
ance; which,  however,  I  cannot  reafon- 
ably  do,  if  its  appearance  and  nature  are 
in  every  refpe(ft  fo  different  and  unlike  as 
not  to  have  one  fingle  quaUty  in  comrfton. 
I  muft  therefore  believe  it  to  be,  what  it 
appears  to  be,  a  real,  corporeal,  external 
objed,  and  fo  rejeft  Berkeley's  fyftem; 
or  I  never  can,  with  any  fhadow  of  rea- 
fon,  believe   any  thing  whatfoever  con- 
cerning it.     Will  it  yet  be  faid,  that  the 
belief  of  this  fyftem  cannot  in  the  leaft  af^ 
feft  our  fentiments  and  condud:  ?     With  e- 
qnal  truth  may  it  be  faid,  that  Newton's 
conduft  and  fentiments  would  not  have 
been  in  the  leaft  iffefted  by  his  being  me^ 
tamorphofed  into  an  idiot,  or  a  pillar  of 
falt:*^ 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  diffatis- 
fied  with  this  reafoning,  on  account  of 
the  ambiguity  of  the  words  external  oljeSl 
and  idea ;  which,  however,  the  Immate- 
rialifts  have  not  as  yet  fully  explained. 
Others  may  think,  that  I  muft  have  mif-t 
underftood  the  author;  for  that  he-  was 
too  acute  a  logician  to  leave  his  fyftem  ex- 
pofcd  to  objections  fo  decifive,  and  fo  ob- 
vious. 
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vioiis*  To  gratify  fiich  readers,  I  ^11  not 
infift  on  theie  objedUons.  That  I  may 
have  millinderftood  the  author's  do(fbiae, 
is  not  only  poflible,  but  highly  probable ; 
nay,  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that  it  was 
not  perfeftly  underftood  even  by  himfelf. 
Fordid  not'  Berkeley  write  his  Prind^ 
pies  of  Human  Knowledge^  with  this  exprefs 
view,  (which  does  him  great  •  honour),  to 
banifh  fcepticifm  both  from  fcience  and 
from  religion  ?  Was  he  not  fanguine  in 
his  expe<5tations  of  fuccefs  ?  Hath  not  the 
event  proved,  that  Jie  was  egregioufly  mis- 
taken f  For  is  it  not  evident,  from  the 
ufe  to  which  later  atithors  have  applied  it, 
that  his  fyftem  leads  dire<5Uy  to  atheiixn 
and  univerfal  fcepticifm  ?  And  if  a  ma- 
chine disappoint  its  inventor  fo  far  as  to 
produce  eflFedls  contrary  to  thofe  he  wilh- 
ed,  intended,  and  expeded ;  may  we  not, 
witjiout  breach  of  charity,  conclude,  that 
he  did  not  perfedlly  imderftand  his  plan  ? 
At  any  rate,  it  appears  from  this  fiicSl, 
that  otir  author  did  not  forefee  all  the  ob- 
jedtibns  to  which  his  theory  is  liable.  He 
<iid  not  forefee,  that  it  might  be  made  the 
^uadation  of  a  fceptical  fyflem ;    if  he 

had^ 
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had,  we  know  he  would  have  renounced 
it  with  abhorrence. 

This  one  objedlion,  therefore,  (in  which 
I  think  I  cannot  be  iniftaken),  will  fully 
anfwer  my  prefent  purpofe  :  Our  author's 
dodhine  is  contrary  to  common  belief,  and 
leads  to  univerfal  fcepticifin.  Suppofe  it, 
then,  univerfally  and  ferioufly  adopted ; 
fuppofe  all  men  divefted  of  all  belief, 
and  confequently  of  all  principle  ;  would 
not  the  diffolution  of  fociety,  and  the  de- 
ifaniAion  of  mankind,  neceflarily  enfue  ? 

Still  I  fliall  be  told,  that  Berkeley 
was  a  good  man,  and  that  his  principles 
did  him  no  hnrt«  I  allow  it ;  he  was  in*- 
deed  a  mofl  excellent  perfon ;  none  can 
revere  his  memory  more  than  L  But  does 
it  appear,  that  he  ever  adled  according  to 
his  principles,  or  that  he  thoroughly  un- 
derftood  them  ?  Does  it  appear,  that,  if 
he  had  put  them  in  practice,  no  hurt 
would  have  eniued  to  himfelf  *,  or  to  fo- 
ciety ? 

*  Let  It  not  be  pretended,  that  a  man  may  diibelleve 
hSs  feofes  without  dangjer  of  inconvenience.  Pyrrho  (a& 
we  read  in  Diogeaes  Laertius)  profefTed  to  dlibelieve  his 
lenfeSt  and  to  be  in  no  apprehenfion  from  any  of  the  ob- 
je^  that  affedcd  tbcm«    The  appearance  of  a  precipice 

R  r  or 
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ciety?  Does  it  appear,  that  he  was  a 
fceptiCy  or  a  friend  to  fcepticifm  ? .  Does 
it  appear,  that  men  may  adopt  his  prin- 
ciples without  danger  of  becoming  icep- 
tics  ?  The  contrary  pf  all  this  appears 
with  tmcontrovertible  evidence. 

Surely  pride  was  nqt  made  for  man« 
The  moil  exalted  genius  may  find  in  him* 
felf  many  affedUng  memorials  of  human 
frailty,  and  fuch  as  often  render  him  an 
objedt  of  compaihon  to  thofe  who  in  vir- 
tue and  underflanding  are  far  inferior.  I 
pity  Berkeley's  weaknefs  in  patronifing 
an  abfurd  and  dangerous  tlieory }  I  doubt 
not  but  it  hath  overcaft  many  of  his  days 
with  a  gloom,  which  neither  the  appro- 
bation of  his  confcience,  nor  the  natural 
(erenity  of  his  temper,  could  entirely  dii-> 

or  wild  bead  was  nothing  to  Pyrrho ;  at  lea(t  he  faid  fa  : 
he  would  not  avoid  theai ;  he  knew  they  were  nothing  at 
all,  or  at  leaft  that  they  were  not  what  they  Teemed  to  be. 
Suppofe  him  to  have  been  ux  eanieft ;  and  foppofe  his 
keepers  to  have  in  earned  adopted  the  £une  principles  ; 
would  not  their'  limbs  and  lives  hare  been  in  as  great 
danger,  as  the  limbs  and  li&  of  a  blind  and  deaf  nian 
wandering  by  himfelf  in  a  folicary  pjace,  with  his  hands, 
tie^  behind  his  ba^k  ?  I  would  as  foon  fay,  that  our, 
ftnfes  ar^  ufelefs  faculti^,  as  that  we  might  diibelieve 
them  witl^out  danger  of  inconvenience. 

fip^te. 
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fipate*  And  though  I  were  to  believe,  that 
1^  was  intoxicated  with  this  theory,  and 
rejoiced  in  it ;  yet  ftill  I  fhould  pity  the 
intoxication  as  a  weaknefs :  for  candonr 
will  not  permit  me  to  give  it  a  hariher 
name  ;  as  I  &c  in  his  other  wx^tings^  and 
know  by  the  teftimony  of  his  contempo-* 
raries;  particularly  Pope  and  Swift,  that 
he  was  a  friend  to  virtue,  and  to  human 
natm'e. 

We  mnft  not  fiippofe  a  falfe  dodlrine 
harmlefs,  merely  becaufe  it  hath  not  been 
able  to  corrupt  the  heart  of  a  good  man. 
Nor,  becaufe  a  few  fceptics  have  not  Au- 
thority to  render  fcience  contemptible, 
nor  power  to  overturn  fociety,  muft  we 
fuppofe,  that  therefore  fcepticifin  is  not 
dangerous  to  fcience  or  mankinds  The 
cflPedls  of  a  general  fcepticifm  would  be 
dreadful  and  fatal.  We  muft  therefore, 
notwithftanding  our  reverence  for  the  cha- 
n&sT  of  Berkeley,  be  permitted  to  af- 
firm, what  we  have  ftifliciently  proved, 
that  his  doiSbrine  is  fubverfive  of  man's 
moft  important  interefts,  as  a  moral,  in- 
telligent, and  percipient  being. 

After  all,  though  I  were  to  gtant,  that 
the   difbelief  of  the  exiflence  of  matter 

Era  could 
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could  not  pitoduce  any  confide^able  change 
in  onr  principles  of  a6ion  and  reafbning^ 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  fequd  \  diat 
the  point  I  have  chiefly  in  view  would  not 
be  inudi  afledted  even  by  that  concei!ion« 
I  fay  not  this^  as  being  difEdent  or  fcep-« 
tical  in  regard  to  what  I  hate  advanced 
on  the  prefent  fubjedt^  Dodlrines  which 
I  do  not  believe,  I  will  never  reconmieiid 
to  others.  I  am  abfolutely  certain,  that  ta 
me  the  belief  of  Berkeley's  fyftem 
would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal 
confequenccs  ;  and  that  it  would  be  equal- 
ly dangerous  to  the  reft  of  mankiad^  I 
cannot  doubt,  fo  long  as  I  believe  their  na- 
ture and  mine  to  be  the  iame*. 

Though  it  be  abfurd  to  attempt  a  proof 
of  what  is  felf-evident,  it  is  manly  and 
meritorious  to  confute  the  objections  that 
fophiilry  may  urge  againft  it.  This,  widv 
refpe(5l  to  the  fubjcft  in  queftion,  hath  been 
done,  in  a  decifive  and  mafterly  manner, 
by  the  learned  and  fagacious  Dr  Reid  -f ; 
who  proves,  that  tlie  reafonings  of  Berk e- 
fcBV,  and  others,  concerning  primary  and 

*  Part  2.  chap.  3. 

f  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  o( 
Common  Senfe. 

fecondar]^ 
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fecondarj  4^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Ibrength 
to  the  ambiguity  of  worcb^  I  have  pto^ 
xedy  that,  though  this  fundamental  error 
had  nev6r  been  detedl^, :  the  philofophy ' 
of  Berkeley  is  in  it^  own  nature  sb* 
furd,  becaufe  it  fuppofeth  the  original 
principles  of  common  fenfe  controvertible 
and  fallacious  :  a  fuppofition  repugnant  to 
the  genius  of  true  philofophy }  and  which 
leads  to  univerial  credulity,  or  imiverial 
fceptici^  I  and  coniequently  to  the  fub^ 
verfion  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  xha 
tttermination  of  the  human  fpecies. 

It  is  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
next  inftance,  to  make  a  remark  or  two 
on  what  hath  been  faid. 

i«  Here  we  have  an  inftance  of  a  doc*« 
trine  advanced  by  fome  philofophers,  in 
dire^  contradi^on  to  the  general  belief 
of  all  men  in  all  ages. 

2.  The  i^eafoning  by  which  it  is  fup- 
portcd,  though  long  account^  unanfwer-* 
able,  did  never  produce  a  fetious  and  ftea- 
dy  conviction.  G>mmon  fenfe  ftilV  decla^ 
red  the  do<ftrine  to  be  falfe  :  we  were  for-* 
ry  to  find  the  powers  of  human  reafon  lb 
limited,  as  not  to  afford  a  logical  confa- 
tadon  of  it  j  we  were  convinced  it  merit- 
ed 
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ed  confutadon,  and  Battered  qtirfdvts, 
that  onetime  or  other  it  would  be  coii* 
fitted. 

3.  The  real  aild  general  belief  of  this 
dodrine  would  be  attended  with  fetal  con- 
feqiiences  to  fdence^  and  to  human  na^ 
cure :  for  this  is  a  dotfhine  according  to 
which  a  man  could  jaot  2l&.  .  nor  reafon  m 
the  conunon  afiairs  of  life,  without  incur- 
ring the .  charge  of  infanity.  or  folly,  and 
involving  himfelf  in  diftreis  and  peildi- 
tion.        .    . 

4.  An  ingenious  man,  from  a  fenfe  of 
the  bad  tendency  of  this  do(5bine„  applies 
himfelf  to  examine  the  principles  on  whicH 
it  is  foimded  j  difcovers  them  to  be  erro- 
neous *y  and  proves,  to  .the  full  convidioa 
of  all  competent  Judges,  that  from  be^ 
ginning  to  end  it  is  alia  myftery  of  falfe- 
hood,  ari£ng  from  the  tife  of  ambiguous 
expreflions,  and  from  the  gratuitous  ad- 
mijSIon  of  principles  which  never,  could 
have  been  admitted  if  they  had  been  thor- 

roughly  underftood-^ 
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S    E    C    T.        III. 
Of  Liberty  and  Necejlty. 

'T^HE  fecond  inftanice  to  which  I  pro- 
pofe  to  apply  the  principles  of  this 
difcourfe,  by  fliowing  the  danger  of  car- 
rying any  inveftigation  beyond  the  dic- 
tates of  common  fenfe,  is  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  queftion  concerning  liberty 
and  neceflity  :  a  qneftion  on  which  many 
things  have  been  faid^  and  fome  things,  I 
prefiime,  to  little  purpofe.  To  enter  into 
all  the  particulars  of  this  controverfy, 
would  be  foreign  to  my  prefent  defign ; 
and  I  would  not  wifh  to  add  to  a  difpute 
already  too  bulky.  *  My  intention  is,  to 
treat  the  dodfarine  of  neceflity  as  I  treated 
that  of  the  non-cxiftence  of  matter;  by 
inquiring,  whether  the  one  be  not,  as  well 
as  the  other,  contrary  to  common  fenfe, 
and  therefore  abfurd. 

« I .  That  certain  intentions  and  adlions 
are  in  themfelves,  and  previous  to  all 
confideration  of  their  confequences,  good, 
laudable^  and  meritorious ;  and  that  other 

adtioDS 
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a(ftioxis  and  intentions  are  bad^  blameabk^ 
and  worthy  of  punifhment,  —  hath  bcm 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  reafonablc 
creatures  in  all  ages  and  nations.  We 
need  not  wonder  at  the  univerfality  of  this 
fentiment :  it  is  as  natural  to  the  human 
conflitution,  as  the  faculties  of  heaiing, 
feeing]^  and  memory ;  it  is  ^  clear,  une- 
quivocal, and  affeding,  ^  any  intuxia- 
lion  from  any  fenfe  extera^l  or  internal. 

2.  That  we  cannot  do  igme  things,  but 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  others*  is  what 
no  man  in  his  fenfes  will  hefitate  to  affirm. 
I  can  take  up  my  fUflP  from  the  ground, 
l^ut  I  cannot  lift  ^  ftone  of  a  thoufand 
weight,  On  a  large  common*  I  may  walk 
ipvthward  <?r  northward,  eaftward  or  weft- 
T?vard }  but  I  cam^ot  afcend  to  the  clouds, 
nor  fink  downward  to  the  ceQtre  of  the 
earth.  Juft  now  I  have  power  to  think  of 
an  abfent  friend,  of  the  peak  of  Tenerifie, 
of  a  paflage  in  Homer,  or  of  tiie  death  of 
Charles  I,  When  a  man  aflka  me  a  que- 
{tion,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  anlwer  or 
be  filent,  to  anfwer  foftly  or  roug^y^  in 
%cnn^  of  refpe(5l  a;*  in  tenns  of  contempt. 
Freqxient  temptaticHi^  to  v^qe  fall  in  my 

way  J  I  may  yield  ox  I  v»y  yefift :  if  I  re- 

fift, 


fift,  I  applaxttl  myfelf^  becaufe  I  am  cbn^ 
ioous  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  otherwife ; 
if  I  yields  I  zm  filled  with  fhame  and  re*^ 
morfe,  for  haring  negledled  to  do  what  I 
might  have  done^  and  ought  to  have  done. 
My  liberty  in  thefe  inflances  I  cannot 
piOTe  by  argument ;  but  there  is  not  a 
truth  in  geometry  of  which  I  adl  mord 

^certain; 

is  not  diis  dodbrine  fufficiently  obvious  l 
Muft  I  quote  Epidietus,  or  any  other  an-^ 
tient  atithor^  to  prove  that  men  were  of 
(he  fame  opinion  in  former  times  ?  Na 
idea  occurs  more  frequently  in  my  read- 
it^  and  converfation,  than  that  of  power 
or  agency ;  and  I  think  I  ulideriland  my 
own  meaning  as  Well  when  I  fpeak  of  it^ 
iis  vfbsn  I  {peak  of  any  thing  elfe.  But 
this  idea  has  had  the  misfortune  to  come 
lander  die  examination  of  Mr  Hume^ 
-who^  according  to  cuftom^  has  foimd 
jbieans  fb  to  darken  and  disfigure  it,  that^ 
tiH  we  have  cleared  it  of  his  mifireprefenta-^ 
tionS)  We  cannot  proceed  any  further  ill 
the  prefent  fubjedt  And  we  are  the  morp 
kictined  to  digreis  on  this  occafion,  that 
lie  has  made  his  theory  of  power  the 
ground    of   fome    atheiiUcal   inferences, 

S  f  which 
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which' we  would  hot  fcniple  at  any  time 
to  ftep  out  of  our  way  to  overturn.  Per- 
haps thefe  frequent  digreflions  are  oflfeh^ 
five  to  the  reader :  they  are  equally  fb  to 
the  writer.  To  remove  rubbilh  is  neither 
an  elegant  nor  a  pleafant  work^  though 
often  neceffary.  It  is  peculiarly  neceflary 
in  the  philofophy  of  human  nature.  The 
road  to  moral  truth  has  been  left  in  fuch 

a  plight  by  fome  modem  proje6tors,  that 
a  man  of  honefty  and  plain  fcnfe  mtdl  ei- 
ther, with  great  labour,  and  lofe  of  time, 
delve  his  way  through,  or  be  fwailotved 
up  in  a  qiiagmire.  The  metaphyfidan 
advances'  tnotc  eafily.  His  levity,  per- 
haps, enables  him,  like  Camilla  in  Virgil, 
to  Ikim  along  the  furface  without  linking; 
or,  perhaps,  the  extreme  fubtlety  of  his 
genius  can,  like  Satan  in  Paradife  Loft, 
penetrate  this  chaos,  without  being  much 
incumbered  or  retarded  in  his  progrefe. 
But  men  of  ordinary  talents  have  not  thofe 
advantages,  and  muft  therefore  be  allow- 
ed to  flounce  along,  though  with  no  very 
graceful  motion,  the  beft  way  they  can. 

All  ideas,  according  to  Mr  Hume's  fun- 
damental hypothefis,  are  copied  from  and 

reprefent  impreflions  :     But  we  have  ne- 
ver 
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ver  any  imprdfion  that  contams  any 
power  or  efficacy :  We  never,'  therefore^ 
have  any  idea  of  power  *. .  In  proof  of 
the  minor  propoiition  of  this  fyllogifm^  he 
remarks.  That  "  when  we  think  weper*- 
^'  ceive  our  mkid  adling  on  matter,  or 
**  one  piece  of  matter  afting  upon  ano^ 
"  ther,  we  do  in  fa£l  perceive  only  two 
"  objefts  or  events  contiguous  and  fucceP- 
**  fiv^,  the  fecond  of  which  is  always  found 
>*  in  experience  to  follow  the  firftj  but 
**  that  we-  never  perceive,  either  by  ex- 
*'  temal  fenie,  or  by  confcioufnefe-,  that 
**  power,  energy,  or  efficacy,  which  con- 

**  ne&s  die  one  event  with  the  other.  By 
*'  obferving  that  the  two  events  do  always 
^  accompany  each  other,  the  imagination 
**  acquires  a  habit  of  going  readily  from 
**  the  firft  to  the  fecond,  and  from  the  fe- 
**  cond  to  the  firft ;  and  hence  we  are  led 
**  to  conceive  a  kind  of  neceflary  connec- 
**  tion  between  them.  But  in  fadl  there 
**  is  neither  neceffity  nor  power  in  the  ob- 
^*  je^te  we  confider,  but  only  in  the  mind 
**  that  confiders  them ;  and  even  in  the 
♦*  mind,  this  piower  or  neceffity  is  nothing^ 

♦  Treatlft  of  Human  Nature,  toI.  x.  p.  282, 
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^^  but  ^  detenxunatioB  of  the  fancy^  acqiiir 
^^  redbyluibity  tops^&fram  the  idea  of 
^^  a&  d^eid  to  diat  of  ks*  ufiial  attsod- 
"  jmt  V—Sp  that  what  w?  call  d^  cflfrt 
<zcf  of  a  cattfe  to  produce,  an  tSkA^  is 
liieither  in  the  caufe  iiqr  in  the  efi&dt,  bttt 
jonly  in  the  imagination,^  \f hich  hat^  Qon- 
,trai5led  a  habit  of  paf&Ag  from  tl^e  ofa^jeft 
called  the  cau&,  to  the  objecSl  called  the 
effei%,  and  thus  afTofciatiJ^g  them  itQgetJier. 
Has  the  fire  a^  poWer»  tp  melt  lead  i    No; 
.but  the  fancy  is  detennined  by  habit  to 
paf^  frqm  the  idea  pf  £bre  to  that  of  lodted 
lead,  on  account  of  our  haying  always 
.perceived  them  contiguous  and  fuc)(:eflive; 
.*—  and  this  is  the  whole  matter.     Have  I 
a  power  tp  move  my  arm  ?     No  j  the  vo- 
lition that  precedes  the  motion  pf  my  arm 
has  no  connedtion  with  that  motion ;  but 
the  .motion  having  been  alway$.  ob&ryed 
to  follow  the  volition,   comes  to  be  aflcH 
ciated  with  it  in  the  fancy ;  and  what  we 
call  the  power,  or  neceilary  connedion, 
has  npthing  to  do,  either  with  the  Tolitioki 
,pr  with  the  motion,  but  is  m^ely  a  deter^ 
I^UHation  of  my  fancy^  or  y^ur  |ancy,  or 

f  T^ea^^e  of  HtLipaQ  Ifatprei  yol,  u  p.  a72,— goo. 
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any  body's  fancy,  to  afTociate  the  idea  or 
iinpreilioii  of  my  volitiou  with  the  listr 
prefHoa  or  idea  of  the  motion  of  my  anxu 
?— I  am  foiry  I  cannot  exprcfs  myfelf  more 
clc»riy ;  but  I  ihonld  not  do  jufticc  to  my 
author,  if  I  did  not  imitate  his  obfcurity 
on  the  preient  occaibn :  plain  words  wiU 
n^yer  do,  when  one  has  an  imihteiligible 
dodrine  to  fiipport. 

What  ftall  we  lay  to  this  coUedlion  of 
ftrangc  phrafes  I  or  what  name  fhall  wp 
give  it  ?  Shall  we  call  it  a  moil  ingenious 
dilcDv^ery,  illuftrated  by  a  moft  ingenious 
argument  ?  This  would  be  compliment- 
ing the  author  ^t  a  very  great  expcnce ; 
for  this  would  imply,   not  only  that  Mr 

Hump  is  the  wiftft  of  mortal  men,   but 
• 

aUb  that  he  is  the  bi^ly  individual  of  that 
ipccics  of  animals  who  is  not  a  fool.  Cer- 
tain-k  is,  that  all  men  have  in  all  ages 
talked,  and  argued^  and  a(51:ed,  from  a 
perfuaiion  that  they  had  a  very  diflind 
notion  of  powen  If  our  author  can  prove, 
that  they  hdd  nO  fuch  notion,  he  can  alio 
f  rove,  that  all  human  difcourfe  is  ncm^ 
fenfe,  all  human  acftions  abfurdity,  and 
all  human  compdfidons  (his  own  not  ex- 
cepted)   words   without  meaning.     The 

bqldncfii 
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boldnefs  of  this  theory  will,  however,  pa& 
with  many,  for  a  proof  of  its  being  inge- 
nious. Be  it  fb,  Gentlemen ;  I  difpute 
not  about  epithets  :  if  you  will  have  it, 
that  genius  confifteth  in  the  art  of  putting 
words  together  ib  as  to  form  abfurd  prcv- 
pofidons,  I  have  nothing  more  to  iky.  O- 
thers  will  admire  this  doArine,  becanfc 
the  words  by  which  the  ^.uthor  moans  to 
illuftrate  and  prove  it,  if  printed  <»i  a 
good  paper  aiid  with  an  elegant  type, 
would  of  themfelves  make  a  pretty  fizablc 
.vol^u^e.  It  were  pity  to  deprive  thefe 
people  of  the  pleafure  of  admiring ;  others 
wife  I  might  tell  them,  that  notlung  is 
more  eafy  than  this  method  of  compofi- 
.tion ;  for  that  I  would  widertake,  at  a 
very  fhort  warning,  (if  it  *  could  be  done 
innocently,  and  without  prejudice  to  my 
health),  to  write  as  many  pages,  with  e- 
qual  appearance  of  reafon  and  argument, 
and  with  equal  advantage  to  phUofbpfay 
and  mankind,  in  vindication  of  smy  gi- 
ven abfurdity ;  provided  only^  it  be  ex- 
prefled  in  words  of  which,  one  at  lead  vk 
ambiguous. 

In  truth,  I  am  fo  little  difpofed  to  ad- 
mire this  extraordinary  paradox^  that  no- 

thinj; 
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thing  could  ina]ce  me  believe  its  author  t6 
have  been  in  eameft^  if  I  had  not  found, 
him  drawing  inferences  from  it  too  le- 
rious  to  be  jefted  with  by  any  perfon  who 
is  not  abfblutely  diftrafted.  It  is  one  of 
Mr  Hume's  maxims,  That  we  can  never 
have  reafbn  to  believe,  that  any  objeft,  or 
quality  of  an  objedl,  exifts,  of  which  we 
cannot  form  an  idea  *.  But,  according 
to  this  aftonifliing  theory  of  power  and 
cauiation,  we  have  no  idea  of  power,  nor 
of  any  being  endowed  with  any  power, 
MUCH  LESS  of  one  endowed  with  infinite 

power  "f.     The  inference  is what  I 

do  not  chufe  to  commit  to  paper.  But  our 
elegant  author  is  not  fb  fuperftitious.  He 
often  puts  his  readers  in  mind,  that  this 
inference,  or  fomething  very  like  it,  is 
deducible  from  his  dodrine  % : — for  which, 
no  doubt,  every  friend  to  truth,  virtue, 
and  hiunan  nature,  is  infinitely  obliged  to 


But  what  do  you  fay  in  oppofition  to 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  toK  i.  p.  303. 

f  Some  readers  wiU  fmile,  perhaps,  ac  tbe  phrafeology 
of  this  fentence  ;  but  I  quote  the  author's  own  words. 
See  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  toI.  i.  p.  433. 

X  Ibid.  p.  284.  391.  306.  431.  &c. 

my 
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tny  theory?    Yott  afl^  to  treat  it  withl 
eontempt  which  hardly  becomes  you,  and 
wMch  my  philofbphy  has  not  met  with 
from  your*  betters  !  pray  let  us  hear  your 
Arguments. — And   da  you,    Sir,    really 
think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  prove  by 
argument,  that  I,  and  all  other  men,  have 
i  notion  of  power ;  and  that  the  efficacy 
ef  a  caufe  (of  fire,  for  inftance,  to  mdt 
lead)  is  in  the  fire,  and  not  in  my  mind  f 
Would  you  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
CQnfute  you  with  arguments,  if  you  wertf 
pleafed  to  affirm,  that  all  men  have  tails 
and  cloven  feet ;  and  that  it  was  I  who 
produced   thd  earthquake  that  deftroyed 
Lifbon^  the  plague  that  depopulates  Con- 
ftantinople^    the  heat  that    fcorches   th^ 
wilds  of  Africa,  and  the  cold  that  freezes 
the  Hyperborean  ocean?     Truly,  Sir    I 
have  not  the  face  to  undertake  a  diredl 
confutation  of  what  I  do  not  linderftand; 
and  I  'am  fo  far  frpm  comprehending  this 
part  of  your  fy ftem,  tliat  I  will  venturt'  to 
pronounce  it  perfedly  unintelligible*     I 
know  there  are  fome  who  fay  they  undcr- 
ftand  it  j  but  I  alfo  know,  tibat  dicre  are 
fome  who  ipeak,  and  read,  and  write  too- 
with  very  little  expence  of  thought. 

Theft 
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.  Th^  are  all  l;mt  evafioas,  you  exclaim ; 
and  infift  on  my  coming  to  the  poiat.  Ne*- 
ver  fear,  Sir ;  I  am  too  deeply  interefted 
in  fbme  of  the  confequences  of  this  theory 
of  yours,  to  put  you  off  with  evafions. 
To  come  therefore  to  the  point,  I  Ihall  firft 
(late  your  do<5bine  in  youi'  own  words, 
that  there  may  be  no  rifle  of  mifreprefen- 
tation  ;  and  then,  if  I  fliould  not  be  able 
diredlly  to  prove  it  falfe,  (for  the  reaibn 
already  given),  I  fliall  demonftrate,  indi* 
reAly  at  leaft,  or  by  the  apagogiqal  me-* 
thod,  that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  poffibly 
be  true,  "  As  the  neceflity,"  fays  Mr 
Hume,  "  which  makes  two  times  two  e- 

^*  qnaltofour,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
**  equal  to  two  right  ones,  lies  only  in  the 
**  ad  of  die  underilanding  by  which  we 
**  confider  and  compare  thefe  ideas  * ;  in 
**  like  manner,  the  necef&ty  or  power 
^^  which  unites  caufes  and  effe<Els,  lies  in 
•*  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  pafs 

*  What !  is  it  my  nnderftandmg  that  makes  two  and 
two  cqaal  to  four !  Was  it  not  fo  before  I  was  bom,  and 
would  it  liot  be  fo  though  all  intelligence  were  to  ceaff 
throaghoac  the  univerfe  ! — But  it  is  idle  to  fpend  time 
in  confuting  whkt  every  child  who  has  learned  the  very 
frft  dements  of  fctence,  knows  to  be  abfurd. 

T  t  **  from 
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**  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  effica^ 
"  cy,  or  energy,  of  caufcs,  is  neither  pk- 
"  ced  in  the  canfes  themfelves,  nor  in  the 
**  Deity,  nor  in  the  concurrence  of  thefe 
"  two  principles ;  but  belongs  entirely  to 
**  the  foul,  which  confiders  the  union  of 
*'  two  or  more  objedls  in  all  paft  inftances. 
**  It  is  here  tliat  the  real  power  of  caufes 
**  is  placed,  along  with  their  conne6tioii 
•^  and  neceflity  *.** 

'To  find  that  his  principles  lead. to- a- 
theifin,  would  ftagger  an  ordinary  philo- 
fopher,  and  make  him  fuipeft  his  funda- 
mental hypothecs,  and  all  his  fubfequent 
reafonings.  But  the  author  jufl  now  quo-^ 
ted  is  not  ftaggered  by  confiderations  of 
this  kind.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  fo  in- 
toxicated with  his  difcovery,  that,  how- 
ever .  fceptical  in  other  points,  he  feems 
willing  to  admit  this  as  qne  certain  con-» 

clufion  f  ♦ 

•  If 

^  Treatlfe  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  x.  p.  991. 

f  Speaking  of  it  in  another  place,  he  fays,  *'  A  concia* 
**  fion  which  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  but  which 
«'  feems  founded  on  fbfficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  €▼!• 
*'  dence  be  weakened  by  any  gex^eral  difflaenoc  of  the  on- 
*'  derftanding,  or  fceptical  fufpieion,  concerning  every 
^^  condufion  which  ts  new  jm^  extraordinary.    No  coq- 

•'dofiooi 
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If  a  man  can  reconcile  himfelf  to  a- 
thcifin,  whicli  is  the  greateft  of  all  abfur- 
dities,  I  fear  I  Ihall  hardly  put  him  out 
of  concdt  with  his  dodfaine,  when  I  flxow 
him,  that  other  lefs  enormous  ablurdi- 
ties  are  implied  in  it.  We  may  make  the 
trial  however.  Gentlemen  are  fometimes 
pleafed  to  entertain  unaccountable  preju- 
dices againft  their  Maker  j  who  yet,  in  o- 
ther  matters,  where  neither  fkihion  nor 
hypothecs   interfere,    condefcend   to    ac- 

« 

knowledge,  that  the  good  old  diilindtion 
between  truth  and  falfehood.is  not  altoge- 
ther without  foundation. 

On  the  fuppofition,  that  we  have  no  i- 
dea  of  power  or  energy,  and  that  the  pre- 
ceding theory  of  caufation  isjuft,  om:  au- 

"  clafions  can  be  more  agreeable  to  rcepticifin,  tban  Yuch 
"  a<  make  difcoverics  concerning  the  wcaknefs  and  nar- 
*'  row  limits  of  human  reafon  and  capacity." 

Ilume^j  Effayt,  vei.  2.  /.Sy.  edit.  1767. 

I  know  not  what  difcoyeries  this  conclufion  may  lead 
others  to  make  concerning  our  author's  reafon  and  capa- 
city ;  but  I  have  fome  ground  to  think,  that  in  him  it  has 
not  wrought  any  extraordinary  felf-abafcmcnC ;  otherwife 
he  would  not  have  afierted,  with  fo  much  confidence, 
what  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  moft  violent  paradox^  and 
what  IS  indeed  contrary  to  the  experience  and  conviftion 
of  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe.  See  Trcatife  of  Human 
Nature,  W.  lip,  291.  199. 

T  t  a  thor 
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thor  gives  the  following  definition  of  a 
canfe ;  which  feems  to  be  fairly  enougk 
deduced  from  his  theory^  and  which  he 
lays  is  the  bed  that  he  can  give.   **  A  caufe 
**  is  an  objedl  precedent  and  contiguous 
**  to  another,  and  fp  nnited  with  it,  thit 
•*  the  idea  of  the  one  determines  the  mind 
"•*  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the 
impreflion  of  the  one  to  form  a  more 
lively  idea  of  the  other  *."     There  arc 
now.in  my  view  two  contiguous  houfcs, 
one  of  which  was  btdlt  laft  iummer,  and 
the  other  two  years  ago.     By  feeing  them 
conftantly  togethcj!^  for  fcveral  montks,  I 
find,,  diat  the  idea  of  the  one  determ]xie& 
my  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other, 
and  the  impreflion  of  tiie  one  to  form  a 
more  lively  idea  of  the  other.   So  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  author's  definition,  the  one 
houfe  is  the  caufe.  and  the  other  the  ef- 
fcdt !  —  Again,   day  and  night  have  al- 
ways been  contiguous  and  fucceilive ;  the 
imagination  naturally  runs  from  the  idea 
or  impreflion  of  the  one  to  the  idea  of  the 
other:     confequently,    according    to  the 
fame  profound  theory  and  definition,  ei- 

•  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

ther 
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ther  day  is  the  ^aiife  of  night,  or  night 
the  cattfe  of  day,  jnft  as  we  coniider  the 
one  or  the  other  to  have  been  originally 
prior  in  time ;  that  is,  in  odier  words, 
light  is  cither  the  canfe  or  the  effed  of 
darknefs  ;  and  its  being  the  one  or  the  o* 
ther,  depends  entirely  on  my  imagination ! 
Let  thofe  adnure  tiiis  difcovcry  who  nn- 
derftand  it. 

Ganfation  *  implies  more  th^i  priority 
and  contiguity  of  die  canJeto  the  eifed. 
TTiis  relation  cannot  be  ccmceived  at  all, 
withont  a  Ihppofition  of  power  or  energy 
in  the  catde  +.  Let  the  reader  rccoUedt 
two  things  diat  iland  related  as  canfe  and 
effedt ;  let  him  contemplate  tliem  with  a 
view  to  this  relation  j  then  let  him  con- 
ceive the  caufe  divefted  of  all  power,  and 
he  muft  at  the  laine  inftant  conceive,  that 
it  is  a  caufe  no  longer :  for  a  caufe  divert- 
ed of  power,  is  divefted  of  that  by  which 

*  Caufatiofif  in  Mr  Huki's  ftyle,  denotes  tbt  relatlcfr 
0/  eauft  uni  tfftO,    Some  Englifh  aathon  uic  4t  to  f%ni« 

\  NoQ  fie  eaulk  intelligi  debet,  ut  ^vod  caique  ante- 
ccdat  id  ei  cattfa  (it>  ied  qiipd  cotque  tfchnter  antecedat* 

Cicero ^  De  Fato^  cap.  15, 

it 
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it  is  a  caufe.  If  a  man,  after  examining 
his  notion  of  caufation  iti  this  manner,  is 
confcious  that  he  hath  an  ide^  of  power, 
then  I  fay  he  hath  that  idea.  If  adl  men» 
in  all  ages,  have  nfcd  the  word  pvwcr^  or 
fbmething  fy nonymons  to  it,  and  if  all 
men  know  what  they  mean  wheb  they 
fpeak  of  power,  I  maintain^  that  all  men 
have  a  notion,  conception,  or  idea  of 
power,  -in  whatever  -way  they  came  by  it : 

and  I  alio  maintain^  thd.t.notrue  philoib- 
pher  ever  denied  the  exigence  or  reality  of 
any  thing, .  merely  becaufe  he  conld  not 
give  an  account  of  its  origin^  or  becaufe 
the  opinion  commonly  received  concerning 
its  origin  did  not  happen  to  quadrate  with 

his  fyftem. 

When,  therefore,  Mr  Hume  fays,  that 

the  efficacy  or  energy  of  caufes  is  not  pla- 
ced in  the  caufes  themfelves,  he  fays  nei- 
ther lefs  nor  more  than  this,  that  what  is 
effential  to  a  caufe  is  not  in  a  caufe  j  or,  in 
other  words, — that  a  caufe  is  not  a  caufe. — 
Are  there  any  perfons  who,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  this  theorift,  have  rafhly  adopt- 
ed atheiftical  principles  ?  I  know  there 
are  fuch.  Ye  blinded  followers  of  a  blind 
guide,  ye  dupes  of  unmeaning  words  and 

incom* 
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incomprehenfible  ai^guments,  behold  on 
what  a  champion  yc  have  placed  your 
confidence  !  All  the  comfort  I  can  give 
you  is,  that  ifit  b?  poflible  for  the  fame 
thing  at  the  fame  time  to  be  and  not  to 
be,  you  may  poflibjy  be  in  the  right. 
•  It  follows  frorn  what  hath  been  faid, 
that  we  cannot  admit  this  theory  of  power 
and  caufation,.  widhout  admitting,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  groileil  and  mod  impious 
abfurdities.  Is  this  a  fufficient  conluta-* 
tion  of  it  ?  I  think  it  is.  If  any  perfon 
think  otKerwife,  I  take  a  fhorter  method^ 
and  utterly  deny  all  the  premifes  from 
which  this  ftrange  concluiion  is  fuppofed 
to  reftdt;  I  deny  the  dodbrine  of  impref- 
iions  and  ideas,  as  the  author  has  explain- 
ed it ;  nay,  I  have  already  affirmed,  and 
proved,  it  to  be  not  only  falfe,  but  inconw 
^rehenfible.  And  I  maintain,  that  though 
it  could  be  ihown,  that  alLfimple  ideas 
are  derived  from  impreffiohs  or :  intima-- 
tions  of  fenfe,  it  is  true  notwithftanding, 
that  all  men  have  an  idea  of  power.  They 
get  it  by  experience,  that  is,  by  intima** 
tions  of  fenfe,  both  external  and  internal. 
TEeir  mind  adting  upon  their  body  gives 
%heni  thi$  notioh  .or  idea  ;  their  body  adt^ 
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iJEig  on  other  bodies,  and  a^ed  on  by  o- 

ther bodies^  gWes  them  the  fame  idea; 
which  is  alfo  fuggefted  by  all  the  efieds 
and  changes  they  fee  produced  in  the  n* 
niverfe.  So  dioroughly  are  wc  acquainted 
with  it,  that  we  can,  in  caies  innume- 
rable, determine,  with  the  utmoft  accu- 
racy and  certainty,  the  degree  of  power 
neccflary  to  produce  a  giren  efleft. 

I  repeat  therefore,  notwithflanding  all 
our  author  hath  faid,  or  can  fay,  to  the 
contrary,  that  fome  things  are  in  our 
power,  and  others  are  not ;  and  that  we 
perfedliy  Kinderftand  our  own  meamng 
when  we  fay  fo. — That  the  reader  may 
not  \o&  any  chain  in  otir  reafbning,  he  will 
pleafe  to  look  back  to  the  fecond  and  third 
paragraphs  of  this  fedtion^ 

3.  By  attending  to  my  own  internal 
feelings,  and  to  the  evidence  given  by  o- 
ther  men  of  theirs,  lam  ienfible,  that! 
deferve  reward  or  punishment  for  ihofe  ac- 
tions only  which  are  in  my  own  power, 
I  am  no  more  accountable  for  the  evil 
which  I  can  neither  prevent  nor  remedy, 
than  for  the  deilrudtion  of  Troy,  or  the 
plagues  of  Egypt ;  and  for  the  good  which 
happens  by  my  means,  .but  agunft  my 

wiU, 
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will,  I  no  more  deferve  reward  or  praife, 
than  if  I  were  a  piece  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter. 

This  is  the  dodlrine  of  common  fenfe  ; 
and  this  dodlrine  hath  in  all  ages  been  fup- 
ported  by  fome  of  the  moft  powerfvd  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  ;  by  principles  which, 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  no  man  dares 
fuppofe  to  be  equivocal  or  fallacious.     A 
man  may  as  well  tell  me,  Aat  I  am  blind, 
or  deaf,  or  that  I  feel  no  heat  when  I  ap- 
proach the  fire,  as  that  I  have  not  a  natu- 
ral lentiment  difpoiing  me  to  blame  in- 
tentional injury,  and  to  praife  intentional 
beneficence ;    and  which  makes  me   feci 
and  be  confcious,  that  the  evil  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  is  not  criminal,  and  that  the 
good  I  perform  againft  my  will  is  not  me^ 
ritorious.     That  other  men  are  confcious 
of  the  fame  fentiment,   I  know  with  ^a 
much  certainty  as  I  can  know  any  thing 
of  what  paffes  in  the  minds  of  other  men  ; 
for  I  have  daily  and  hourly  opportunities 
of  making  obfervations  in  regard  to  this 
very  point.     The  greateft  part  of  conver- 
fation  turns  upon  the  morality  of  human 
adlions  j  and  I  never  yet  heard  any  perfon 
feriQufly  blamed  or  applauded,  by  a  rea-« 

U  u  foiiabi? 
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fonable  creature,  for  an  action  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  was  not  confidered 
as  a  free  agent  *.  The  moft  rigid  Prede- 
ilinarians  fuppofe  freedom  of  will  to  be  in 
one  way  or  other  confiftent  with  eternal 
and  unconditional  decrees  :  if  they  cannot 
explain  in  what  way,  —  they  call  It  a  my- 
ftery;  it  furpafles  their  underftanding : 
but  it  muft  be  fo  ;  for  otherwife  the  mora- 
lity  of  actions  Is  altogether  incomprehen- 
fible  f.     Do  the  interefts  of  fcienc^,  or  of 

virtue, 

*  Si  omnia  fato  fiui^t,  omnia  fiant  caufa  antecedentc ; 
et,  fl  appetitus,  ilia  etiam  quae  appetitum  fequuntur :  er- 
go, etiam  aiTcnfiones.  At  fi  caufa  appetiius  non  e/l/ica 
la  nobis,  nc  iple  quidem  appetitus  ell  in  noftra  poteftate. 
Quod  fl  ica  efl,  ne  ilia  quidem  quae  appetitu  efficiontur 
jfunt  fita  in  nol^is.  Non  funt  igitur,  neque  aflenfiones  ne* 
<jue  afliones,  in  noftra  poceftate :  ex  quo  efficitur^  ut  nec 
laudathnes  jufiajint^  nec  vituperationes^  nec  honorest  nec 
fupplicia.  Quod  cum  vitiofum  fit,  probabiliter  concludi 
putant»  non  omnia  fato  fieri  quaccumque  fiant. 

Cicer$^  De  Fato^  caf^  17^ 

\  The  reader,  I  hope,  does  not  think  me  facH  a  no^ 
vice  in  reaioning,  as  to  i^rge  the  judgement  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  in  behalf  of  any  doctrine,  philofophical  or 
religious.  Yet  every  faA  in  logic  and  morals  is  worth 
our  notice,  if  we  would  eftablifh  thofe  fciences  on  their 
pnly  firm  foundation,  the  univerfal  cpnfen^  a^d  prafHce 
pf  mankind.  It  defcrves,  therefore,  to  be  remarked, 
that  at  the  Reformation  thi^  confcioufnels  of  frcc-will 
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virtue,  fufFer  by  this  reprefentation  of  the 
matter  ?    I  think  not. 

But  fome  philofophers,  not  fatisfied 
with  this  view  of  it^  are  for  bringing 
the  fcntiment  of  mbrai  liberty  to  the  teft 
of  reafon.  They  want  to  prove  by  argu- 
ment, either  that  I  have,  or  that  I  have 
not,  fuch  a  feeling :  or,  if  I  Ihall  be 
found  to  have  it,  they  want  to  know  whe- 

was  ackfaowiedged,  both  by  the  Lutheran^,  and  by  the 
thorch  of  Rome,  to  be  a  principle  of  common  fenfe^ 
vrhich  was  to  be  afcertained,  not  by  reafoning,  but  b^ 
experimental  proof.  So  fays  a  inod  judicious  and  e« 
legant  hiftorian,  whofe  words  are  remarkably  appd« 
fite  to  the  prefent  fubje^l,  and  to  the  manner  ixi 
which  we  treat  it.  Speaking  of  fome  articles  faid  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Lutheran^,  in  6ppofition  to 
irec-will,  the  hiftorian  informs  us,  that,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  many  of  that  celebrated  council,  the  opinion 
fanpHeci  in  thole  articles,  **  £  empia,  e  biasfema  con- 
••  tra  Dio,  —  Ch'  era  una  pazzia  contra  il  fenfo  com^ 
'•  muke,  efferimsntando  ogni  huofnb  la  prof  rid  iiberia,  eke 
*•  noH  Merita  contefiatione,  ma,  cotne  Af-iJIotele  dice,  o  ca* 
««  ftigOf  0  prcva  efperimintale,  Che  i  medefuni  difcepoli 
•«  di  Luthero  s*  erailo  accorti  dclla  pazzia ;  e,  mode 
'«  rando  raflbrdita,  dlfferopoi,  effervi  liberta  neU*  huomo 
••  in  queilo,  che  tocca  le  attioni  cftemc  politiche  ed  cco- 
«•  nomiche,  c  quanto  ad  ogni  giudicia  civile ;  le  quali  ^ 
••  fciocco  chi  non  conofce  venir  dal  confeglio  ed  eUttione  ;  ' 
*•  reftringcndofi  a  ncgar  la  libertd  quanta  alia  fola  giu- 
"  ftitiadivlna."  JJlorh  del  Concil.  Trid.  di  P.  Sarpi. 
Mb.  7.  , 
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ther  it  be  fallacious  or  not.  In  other 
words,  they  want  to  prove,  or  to  difprove, 
what  I  know  by  inftindl  to  be  unqueftion- 
ably  certain :  or  they  w:ant  to  inquire, 
whether  it  be  reafonable  for  me  to  a<5l  and 
think  according  to  a  principle,  which,  by 
tlie  law  of  my  nature,  I  cannot  contradidl, 
either  in  thought  or  adlion.  Would  not 
the  fame  fpirit  of  inquiry  lead  a  geome-' 
trician  to  attempt  a  proof  or  confutadon 
of  his  axioms ;  a  nat\iral  philofopher  to 
doubt  whether  things  be  what  his  fenfcs 
reprefent  them ;  an  ordinary  man  to  ar- 
gue concerning  the  propriety  of  perceiving 
colours  by  the  eyes,  and  odours  by  the 
noftrils  ?  'Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of 
doubt  and  diiputation,  appUed  to  more 
familiar  inilances,  transform  a  philofopher 
into  a  madman,  and  a  perfon  of  plain 
fenfe  into  an  idiot  ? 

But  let  us  not  be  too  rigid.  If  a  philo- 
fopher muft  needs  have  his  tattles  and 
playthings,  let  him  have  them  :  only,  for 
his  own  {ake,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
neighbours,  I  would  advife,  that  edge- 
tools,  and  other  dangerous  inftruments  of 
amufement,  be  kept  out  of  his  reach.  If  a 
Gartefian  will  not,  on  any  accoimt,  believe 

hi& 
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his  own  exiftence,  except  I  grant  him  his 
Cogito  efgo  futHj  far  be  it  from  me  to  de- 
prive the  poor  man  of  that  confolation. 
The  reafoning   indeed    is   bad,    but    the 
principle  is  good ;   and  a  good  principle  is 
fo  valuable  a  thing,  that  rather  than  ob- 
lige a  man  to  renounce  it^  I  would  dif^ 
penfe  with  the  ftridt  obfervance  of  a  logi- 
cal precept.     If  a  ftar-gazer  cannot  fee  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon  with  one  perfpec- 
tive,  let.  him  tie  a  fcore  of  them  together, 
with  all  my  heart.     If  a  virtuofo  is  incli- 
ned to  look  at  the  fun  through  a  micro- 
fcope,  and  at  rotten  cheefe  through  a  tele- 
fcope,  to  apply  ear- trumpets  to  his  eyes, 
and  equip  his  two  ears  with  as  many  pairs 
of  fpeftacles,    he  has  my  full  permiffion ; 
and  much  good  may  it  do  him.     Thefe  a- 
mufements  are  idle,  but  they  are  inno- 
cent.    The  Cartefian,    if  the  truth  were 
known,  would  be  found  neither  the  better 
nor  the  worfe  for  his  enthymeme.     The 
flax-gazer  hath    not    atchieved    a   fingle 
glimpfe  of  his  lunar  friends,  but  fees  more 
confufedly  than  before :  however,  he  may 
comfort  himfeif  v/ith  this  refledlion,  that 
one  may  pafs  through  life  with  the  cha- 
radlei  of  a  very  honcfl  and  tolerably  hap- 

py 
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py  man,  though  he  fhould  never  have  it 

in  his  power  to  extend  the  fphere  of  his 

acquaintance  beyond  this  iiiblunary  globe. 

The  virtuofo  takes  a  wrong,  and  indeed  a 

very  prepofierous  methoci,  for  improving 

his  fight  and  hearing ;  but  if  he  is  carefiil 

to  confine  thefe  frolics  to  his  moft  private 

apartment,  and  never  boaft  in  public  of 

his  auditory,  or  optical  apparatus,  he  may 

live  comfortably  and  refpedtably  enough, 

though  he  fliould  never  fee  the  fpots  in 

the  fun,  nor  the  briftles  on  a  mite's  back. 

I  would,  however,  eameftly  exhort  my 

friend  the  metaphyfician,  to  believe  him- 

felf  a  free  agent  upon  the  bare  authority 

of  his  feelings,  and  not  to  fuppofe  Nature 

luch  a  bungler  in  her   trade,    as   firft  to 

intend  to  impofe  upon  him,   and  then 

inadvertently   give    him    fagatity   to  fee 

through  the  impofture.     tndeed,  if  it  were: 

a  matter  of  perfedl  indifferiehce,  whether 

we  believe  our  moral  feelings  or  difbelieve 

them,  I  fhould  not  objedl:  to  the  ufe  of  a 

little  difbelief  now  and  then,   by  way  of 

experiment  or  cordial,  provided  it  were  a 

thing  that  a  reafonable  man  could  take  a- 

ny  pleafure  in.     But  I  am  convinced,  that 

habitual  dram-drinking  is  not  more  per— 

nicioiis 
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nicious  to  our  animal  nature,  than  habi-« 
tual  fcepticifm  to  our  rational.  And  when 
once  this  fcepticifm  comes  to  afFedl  our 
Uioral  fentiments,  or  adlive  principles,  all 
is  over  with  us  :  we  are  in  the  condition 
of  a  man  intoxicated ;  fit  only  for  raving^ 
dozing,  and  doing  mifchief. 

But,  alas !  the  metaphyfician  is  too 
headftrong  to  follow  my  advice.  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing,  indeed,  fays  he,  if  gen-'' 
tlemen  were  to  yield  to  the  dicSlates  of  na- 
ture. Is  there  a  fingle  di<Slate  of  nature  to 
which  people  of  faftiion  now-a-days  pay 
any  regard  ?  No,  no ;  the  world  is  grown 
wifer.  As  to  this  fentiment  of  moral  li- 
berty, I  very  much  queftion  its  title  to  be 
ranked  with  the  didlates  of  nature.  It 
feems  to  be  a  piece  of  vile  fophiftication^ 
a  paltry  prejudice,  hatched  by  the  nurfe, 

■ 

and  foftered  by  the  prieft.  I  am  determi- 
ned to  take  it  roundly  to  talk,  and  to  ex- 
amine its  pretenfions  with  the  eye  of  a 
philofopher  and  freethinker.- — Very  well. 
Sir,  you  may  take  your  own  way ;  it  re- 
quires no  fkill  in  magic  to  be*  able  to  fore- 
tell the  confequence,  A  traveller  no  foon- 
cr  quits  the  right  road,  on  luppofition  of 
its  beinc  wrong,    than  he  gets  into  one 

that 
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jhat  is  really  &.  If  you  fet  out  in  your 
inquiry,  with  fufpedling  the  principles  of 
^common  fenfe  to  be  erroneous,  you  have 
little  chance  gf  fsdling  in  with  other  princi- 
ples that  are  not  erroneous. 

The  refult  of  the  metaphyseal  inquiry 
is  as  follows.    "  Every  human  ai^ion  mud 
^^  proceed  frpm  fon).e  motive  as  its  cauie. 
^'  The  motive  pr  caufe  muft  be  fufficient 
"  to  produce  the  a€lion  or  eflPeft ;  other- 
*^  wife  it  is  no  motive  :  and,  if  fufficient 
"  to  produce  it,  mufl  neceffarily  produce 
**  it ;  for  every  effedl  proceeds  neceffarily 
^*  from  its  caufe,  as  heat  neceffarily  pro- 
>'  ceeds  from  fire.     Now,   the  immediate 
^*  caufes  of  a<^on  are  volitions,  or  ener- 
**  gies  of  the  will :    thefe  arife  neceffarUy 
^*  from  pafHons  or  appetites^  which  pro- 
**  ceed  neceffarily  from  judgements  or  o- 
^*  pinions ;  which  are  the  neceffary  effcdt 
>*  of  external  things,  or  of  ideas,  opers^- 
^*  ting,  according  to  the  neceffary  laws  of 
**  nature,  upon  our  fenfes,   intelledl,  or 
*'  fancy:  and  thefe  ideas,  or  things,  pre- 
fent  thenrielves  to  our  powers  of  per- 
ception, as  neceffarily  as  light  prefeots 
^*  itfelf  when  we  turn  our  open  eyes  to 
y  the  fun.     In  a  word,  every  human  ac- 
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^*  tion  is  the  effe^l  of  a  ferieS  of  ca\ifc3, 
♦*  each  of  which  dpth  nccefTmly  produce 
it3  own  proper  effe<ft :  fo  that  if  the  firft 
pperafce,  all  the  reft  mvift  follow.  It  is 
confefled,  that  the  a<5lion  proceeds  im* 
mediately  from  volition,  and  is  there-^ 
fore  properly  called  voluntary  :  but  the 
prifuum  mobile^  or  firft  caufe,  of  the  ac- 
tio%  is  fonjething  as  independent  on 
our  will,  as  the  produdlion  of  the  great* 
grandfather  is  independent  on  the  grand- 
fon.  Between  phyfical  and  moral  ne- 
ceflky  there  is  no  difference  ;  the  phe-r 
nomena  pf  tl^.  moral  world  being  no 
lefs  aeceffary  than  thofe  of  the  mate- 
rialj  And,  tp  oQnclude,  if  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  a  feeling  or  fentiment  of  mo- 
raj  liberty,  it,  muft  be  a  4eceitful  one ; 
for  no  p^  adtion  of  our  lives  could 
have  been  prevented,  and  no  future  ac- 
tion can  poffibly  be  contingent.  There- 
fore VMX^  is  not  4  free,  but  a  neceflary 
"  agent." 

This  is  juft  liich  a  conclufion  as  I  fhould 
Have,  expeded ;  for  thus  it  always  hath 
been,  and  will  be,  when  the  di<States  ^f 
"common*  fenfe  arc  queftioned  and  dilpli- 
ted.     The  cxiften^^^f  Wy,  thepgiftence 
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of  the  foul,  the  reality  of  our  idea  of 
power,  the  difference  between  moral  and 
intelledual  virtue,  the  certainty  of  the  in- 
ference from  an  effe<fl  to  the  caufe,  and 
many  other  fuch  truths,  diftates  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  have  been  called  in  queftion, 
and  argued  upon.  And  what  is  the  re-» 
ftilt  P  Why  truly  it  has  been  fotmd,  that 
there  is  no  body,  that  there  is  no  foul, 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  power,  that  mo- 
ral and  intelleftual  virtue  are  not  differ-^ 
ent,  and  that  a  caufe  is  not  neceffary  to 
the  production  of  that  which  hath  a  be- 
ginning. And  now  the  liberty  of  human 
acflions  is  queftioned  and  debated,  what 
could  we  expeift,  but  that  it  would  fhare 
the  fame  fate  !     But  pafflng  this  for  the 

prefent  *,  which,  however,  feems  to  me- 
rit attention,  we  fhall  here  only  inquire, 
whether  this  dodlrine  of  neceflity  be  not 

« 

.  ♦  Some  rciaders  may  poffiWy,  on  this  octafion,  call  to 
rtiind  a  certain  faying  of  an  old  Greek  author,  *wbOstho*> 
now  ot)fo!ete>  was  in  his  day,,  and  for  feyeral  ages  after, 
accounted  a  man  of  confiderable.^  penetration.  I  neither 
mention  his  name,  nor  tranflate  his  words,  for  fear -of  of- 
ftnding  (pardon  a  fond  autter'$  vanity )  mjf  f^Hif  rc$ir^n 

.iVVe*  'AN  THN  ATAIUMf  TKS  AASeUAS  DTK  KAB|UKJO-sr 
AIA  TOTTO  n£M>PEI  ATTOlS  *0  OEOX  ENEPFEI.^^  HAJUfaS, 
E«  TO  ntiTB«AIvATrOTX*Tn^rABI.--J    '  -'-^ 
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in  fbme  material  points  extremely  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter. 

I.  Of  this  dodlrine  we  obferve^  in  the 
firft  place,  ^at,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  the  meaning  of  words,  and  if  human 
a(5tions  may  reafonably  be  taken  for  the 
iigns  of  human  fentiments,  all  mankind 
have,  in  all  ages,  been  of  a  different  opi- 
nion. The  number  of  profefled  philofo- 
phers  who  have  maintained  that  all  things 
happen  through  unavoidable  neceflity,  is 
but  finall :  for  we  muft  not  imagine,  that 
all  the  ancient  Fatalifts  were  of  this  opi- 
nion. The  Stoics  were  Fatalifts  by  profef^ 
iion ;  but  they  ftill  endeavoured,  as  well 
as  they  could,  to  reconcile  fate  with  mo- 
ral freedom  * ;  and  the  firft  fentence  o^ 
the  Enchiridion  of  Epidletus  contains  a 
declaration,  that  opinion,  purfuit,  defire, 
and  averfion,  and,  in  one  word,  whate- 
ver are  our  own  adlions,  are  in  our  own 


•  «< 


B7  Fate  the  Stoics  feetn  to  have  underftood  a  fe- 
'*  ries  of*  events  appointed  by  the  immutable  counfels  of 
*'  God;  OF)  that  law  of  his  proridcnce  by  which  he  go- 
"  Toms  the  world.  It  is  evident  by  their  writings,  that 
*•  they  meant  it  in  no  fenfe  which  interferes  with  the  Ilbef- 
••  ty  of  human  actions."  See  Mrs  Carter's  admirable  In- 
troduAion  to  her  very  elegant  tranflatioa  of  the  works  of 
£pi<fletusy  (17. 
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power.  We  fte,  in  Cicerto'is  fhtgrnent  Dc 
FatOj  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth 
book  of  Aulns  Gelfitis,  by  what  lubeer- 
fcges  and  diftindlions  the  Stoic  Qiryfip- 
pus  reconciled  the  feemingly  oppofite  prih- 
ciples  of  fate  and  free-will.  I  am  not  fiir- 
prifed,  that  what  he  fays  on  this  fiibjeft 
is  unfatisfa^lory :  for  many  Cliriftians 
have  puzzled  themfelves  to  no  purpofe  in 
the  fame  argmncnt.  But  tliough  the  inan- 
ner  in  which  the  divine  prefcienccr  is  ex- 
erted be  myfterious  and  inexplicable,  it 
doth  not  follow,  that  thfe  freedom  of  our 
will  is  equally  fo.  Of  it  we  may  be,  and 
we  are,  competent  judges.  It  is  fufB-» 
ciently  intimated  to  every  man  by  his  own 
experience ;  and  every  man  is  fatisfied 
with  this  intimation,  and  by  his  condudt 
declares,  that  he  trulls  to  it  as  certain  and 
authentic.  Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof, 
that*  the  fentittient  of  moral  liberty  is  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  in  human  nature, 
than  its  having  been  fo  long  able  to  maia*' 
tain  its  ground,  and  often  in  oppdiition 
to  other  popular  opinions  feemingly  re- 
pugnant. The  notion  of  fate  hath  pre- 
vailed much  in  the  world,  and  yet  could 
never  fubvert  this  fentiment  even  in  the 

vulgar. 
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vulgar,  if  it  be  aiked,  tvliere  die  vulgar 
cpuuons  of  ancii^nt  tim^B  are  to  be  found  ? 
I  anfWer,  that  in  the  writings  of  the  moff 
popbiar  poets  vrc .  have  a  chance  to  find 
them  more  genuine  than  in  fyftems  of  phi- 
loibphy.  To  advance  paradoxes,  and  con^ 
ieqtiently  to  difguife  fadts,  ig  often  the 
moft  efieiffcual  reicoiiunendation  of  a  j^iltH 
fophtr .:  but  a  poet  mud  cdnfonn  himielf 
to  the  general  principles  and  manners  of 
mankind ;  otherwife  he  can  never  become 
a  general  favotirite. 

Now  the  fjHtem  of  Homer  and  Virgil 
concerning  fate  and  free-^will,  is  perfe<^ly 
explicit.  ^^  Homer  al&gns  three  caufes"* 
I  quote  the  words  of  Pope  "  of  all  the 
^^  good  and  evil  that  happens  in  this 
"  world,  which  he  takes  a  particular  care 
to  diflinguifh.  Firft,  the  will  of  God, 
fiiperior  to  all.  Secondly,  deftiny  or 
fate,  meaning  the  laws  and  order  of  na- 
ture, affe<5)ing  the  conftitutions  of  men, 
and  difpofing  them  to  good  or  evil, 
profperity  or  misfortune;  which  the 
Supreme  Being,  if  it  be  his  pleaiiire, 
may  over-rule,  (as  he  is  inclined  to  do 
in  the  caie  of  Sarpedon  *) ;   but  which 

♦  Iliad,  xvi.  433, 
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he  generally  fuflFers  to  take  dieft.  Third- 
ly, our  own  free-will,  which  either  by 
prudence  overcomes  thofe  natural  in- 
fluences and  paflions,  or  by  folly  fuf- 
**  fers  us  to  fall  under  them  *."  In  re- 
gard to  fome  of  the  decrees  of  fate.  Homer 
informs  us,  that  they  were  conditional, 
or  fuch  as  could  not  take  effe<^  except 
certain  adlions  were  performed  by  men. 
Thus  Achilles  had  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
tinue at  Troy,  or  to  return  home  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  If  he  chofe  to  ftay^ 
his  life  would  be  fliort  and  glorious ;  if  to 
return,  he  was  to  enjoy  peace  and  leifiire 
to  a  good  old  age  f .  He  prefers  the  for- 
mer, 

*  See  Iliad,  i.  ;.  xix.  90.    OdyiT.  i.  7.  39.    See  Pope's- 

liotes  on  thefe  paflkges. 

f  Mirnp  yap  ri  fu  fmal  3>(4,  Bixtf  cp^vfori^tf 
At;fiiUuit  xnpat  ftpifin  l^ardroto  nXM-Ji— &C.  Hiad  ax.  415. 

My  fates  long  fmce  by  Thetis  were  dlfclos'd. 

And  each  alternate,  life  or  fame,  propos'd. 

Here  if  I  ftay  before  the  Trqjan.towti,.  *  ^  ^ 

Short  is  my  date,  but  deathlefs  my  rendwn  ; 

tf  I  return,  I  quit  immortal  praife 

years  on  yeilrs»  and  long-extended  days.        P^e^ 


On  voit  (fays  M.  Dacier  in  her  note  on  this  pa&ge) 
ptrtoot  dans  Homere  des  marques  qu'il  avdt  eonnii  eettef 
double  deftin^e  des  hommes,  (i  necefikire  pour  accorder 


mer,  though  he  well '  knew  what  was  to 
follow :  and  I  know  not  whether^  there  be 
any  other  circumftance  in  the  charadkr  of 
this  hero,  except  his  love  to  his  friend  and 
to  his  father,  which  fo  powerfully  f  ecom- 
mends  him  to  our  regard.  This  gloomy 
refolution  invefts   him  with  a  mournful 

dignity,  the  effedls  of  which  a  reader  of 

J  ...»  >,,... 

fenfibility  often. feek. at  his  heart,  in  afen- 
timent  made  up  of  admiration,  pity,  and 
horror.  But  this  by  the  by. Accor- 
ding to  Virgil,  the  completion,  even  of 
the  abfolute  decrees  of  fate,  may  be  re- 
tarded by  the  agency  of  beings  inferior  to 

k  libre  arbitre  avec  la  predeftination.  En  voicy  un  tef- 
moigitage  bien  formel  et  bien  ezpr^.  II  7  a  deux  che* 
mins  pour  tons  les  hommes :  s'ils  prennent  celuy-la,  il 
leoranrivera  telle  cbofe;  s'ils  prenoeot  ^dnj^Cf,  leur 
fort  fera  differeDt, 

Sophocles,  in  like  manner,  reprefcnts  dre  decree  of  de« 
ftiny  concerning  Ajax,  as  tonditional.  Tke  anger  of  Mi- 
ner? a  againll  that  hero  was  to  laft  only  one  day :  if  his 
friends  kept  htm  within  doors  daring  that  fyzce,  all 
would  b^  well ;  if  they  fuffered  him  to  go  abroad  uh^ttend; 
ed,  his  death  was  in^itable.  ^Jax.  Maftig.  772. 794. 818, 

£1  ftn  &/ev  flint  (fay^  the  fcjiotiaft),  a^^^ieirctr  h  i%  /in,  liroxxtrrai.  hA 

I 

Sof  bodes,  afudH.  Stcph.  1588./.  48. 

■«  > 

Jupiter 
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Jupicer  * :  Si  certain  t^tw  is  :fi3fc4  W  every 
saan^  heToad  wiiich  his  life  cannot  laft; 
liut  before  this  period  aniyes^  he  maj  die, 
by  accidental  misfortiaijc^  cm*  defenred  pu- 
i^ihment  -f  :  to  virtue  aod  vice  necefllty 
reaches  not  at  all  i. 

*  Non  dabimr  regnis  (efto)  proliibere  LatinEs, 
At^e  isBfioca  matiet  fatit  Lavinia  i^i;^ ; 
./^t  traherpi  dtqve  i9ara$  taMs  iiciet  addcrc  cd»o$« 
......  JEneid.v'd.ui, 

'.    t  Nam  q\»ia  nee  fatCH  mfrita  ziec  mortis  peribst, 
Se4  mifera  ante  dieai«  fulutoqae  accen£i  fiirorct 
Noadum  tlli  Aavum.  Proferpina  vertiee  crii^em 
-  Abftulerat**— — -i— ^-^«#irf,  iv.  694. 

.  Hoc virtiitis  op»5. -•-•-— -^I^^/V/.x-  467.    . 

I  agre%  vHkh  SenrkK»  .(not.  in  JEndd.  x.)  that  the  pki* 
lofophical  maxims  of  poets  are  not  a]  wa^rs  confiftent.  The 
roafiui  is  plain :  poets  mud  ixpitate  tbe  fentinxents  of  mok 
under,  tbe  iaflneikce  of  paiSoni  ariilng  from  good  or  bad 
fiortuoe ;  ^d  ixk  the  langu^g^  of  p^flion  no  body  esqpeds 
to  fiod  o^niifi^pqr,  But.1  caimot  ^igrec.  witl^.^i^ramao* 
Utoi;.,  in  fupppfing  the .Pi^S^  quoted  from  the  ^th^Sook 
ipconfiftent  with  what  we  have  quoted  from  ttie  ipth  ; 
and  that  tjie  former  is  accordbg  to  .  the  £^icurc^,  tod 
the  latter  according,  to  the  Btqical^  phijofophj.  In  the 
latter  pafTage*  it  is  faid,  that  a  certain  day  or  time  is  ap* 
pointed  by  fate  for  the  utmoft  Jimit  of  every  man's  life  : 
in  the  former^  the  very  faine  thing' is  implied ;  only  It  is 
•  (udf  flM^«r,  that  Dido  died  before  her  time ;  and  there 


_♦"    1 
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In  all  the  hiftorids  1  hare  :re; 
dent  or  liioderri^  ^  &rag€  or  civiJizSd  na- 
tions^ jl  find  tj&e  comhju^  of  mankind  hath 
ever  Jbecn;  fuch  as  Irihould  expedl  from 
creaturfd  poffeffed  of  moral  freedom,  and 
confiiioiis  o£  iu  Several  forfns  of  falfe  re- 
ligion, and  fbm&  erfdnebus  commentaries 
on  the  txiie,  have^idi^fed 'tenets  inconfift- 
cnt  with  this  freedom ;  hfut  men  have  (till 
A^edj  xiotwithftariding,  as  if  they  belie-* 
Ved  thdnlfelves  to  be  free.  Creeds,  ex- 
prefled  in  general  terriis,  may  eafily  bet 
im|>6fed  on  the  ignorant^  and  the  felfifh  ; 
by  the  formdr'  diey  are  Ddtifundierffodd,  by 
the'lti^e^difregarded^  bat  to  overpower  a 
natdriil  inftinft  is  a  difficuk  taflc:  and  a 
dodniife  v^hich  is*  eafily  fwallowed- when 
J)r6p6ftd  in  )gjehei*al  terms,  may'jprove 
wholly  difguftful  When  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular c^i 


te  OtHMngSiT  the  tbth  Ixidic  t&at  ihfiiiUfltH  the  imfdEbi" 
ikj  of  this.  .  The  ientiments  contained  in  thefc  three  quo* 
tatioDS  are  conformable  td  Homer's  theology^  and  to  one 
another:  and  it  deferves  our  notice,  that  the  firft  comes 
baA  tht  moudrof  Jttno»  the  fecond  from  the  poet  or  his* 
moAi  and  the  third  from  Jupiter  himfelf ;  whence  I  m- 
fer«  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  poet's  creed,  or  at 
leaft  to  the  popular  creed  of  his  age. 

y  y  "  The 


•3^4         .'  A,Nj  E  S:S  A  T     .-Rtitlt 

,.  "The  belief  of  a^fdcftiriy^-  fays  Mr 
JVlacaulay  ia  his  hiftocy  of iSt  Kilda  ♦,  "  is 
."  one  of  the  ftcongeft  .articles  lof  this 
**  people's  crded  I  anfl  it  .will  poflibly  be 
**  found  aipon  exaxx^nation,  ithat  the  com- 
.**  mpn  pepple,  in  all  ages^  and  ia  moft 
"countries,  give  into,  the  fatn^e  notion. 
/ * .  [At St ;  Kilda, :  £iter  and  providence  ^xt 
* '  TOUclr  the  fanp  .  t Wag.  After '  having 
"  explaijoed  theie  terras,  I.  afked  ibme  -lof 
"  the  people  thfire^j  Whether  it  was:  in 
";  their  power  to  xloL^good  and  evil  ?  \Th« 
**  ani^^er  made  by  -thofe.who  were  imac- 
."  quainted  with^e^fyijtematical  doctrines 
" .  of  divinity  w^&j  T^buit  the  quelUoB  was 
"  a  yeiy^JuldiCh^Qlje^  ^  ^yery.man.a^^ 
"  -ixmfi  beconfciousk  ^hat  b^rhimfdf  is  a 
"  free  agent.**  ^jsy  If  it  be  true,  as  I ,  be- 
lieve it  \  is,  thatrrthercommon'  people  in 
mod  countries  are  inclined  to  acknowledge 
a  defliny  or  fate  ;  and  if  it  be  alfb  true, 
that  they:  are  cbnfciotts  of  their  <mM  free 
igenry  tiotwithftandiiig ;  this  alone  vvotild 
convince  me,  though  1  had  nevet  coniblt^ 
ed  my  own  experience^  that  the  fentiment 
bf  moral  liberty-  is  one  bf  the  iferonjg^ft '  lA 
hunlan  nature.     Fbr  how  many  *  of  thdr 

•  P-,243. 

vices 
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•vices  might  they  not  cxcvife,  if  they  could 
perfoade  themielves,  or  others,  that  thefe 
proceed,  fromi  iraiiTes  as  independent  on 
their  will,  as  thofe  fr(Mii  which  florins', 
•earthquakes,  and  eclipfes,  *  arife,  and  the 
temperature  of  foils  and  feafons,  and  the 
ibund  and  tinfburid  cohftitutions  of  the 
human  body  !  Such  a  perfuafion,  how- 
ever, we  find  not  that  they  have  at  any 
time  entertained  or  attempted  j  froni 
which  I  think  there  is  good  reafon  to  coh- 
clude,  that  it  is  not  in  their  power. 

Tliere  is  no  principle  in  man,  religion 
excepted,  which  hath  produced  fo  great 
rev(^utio!ns,  and  makes  fuch  a  figizre  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  world,  as  the  love  of  po- 
litical liberty:  of  which  indeed  all  men 
do  not  form  the  fame  notion  ;  fome  pla- 
cing it  in  the  power  of  doing  what  they 
pleafe,  others  in  the  power  of  doing  what 
is  lawful ;  fbme  in  being  governed  by  laws 
of  their  own  making,  and  others  in  being 
governed  by  equitable  laws,  and  tried  by 
equitable  judges  : — but  of  which  it  is  uni- 
verfally  agreed,  that  it  leaves  in  bur 
powfer  many  of  our  moll  important  ac- 
tions. And  yet,  fay  Mr  Hume  and  thjp 
Fatalifts,  all  things  happen  through  irre- 

yy2  fiftible 
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fiftitile  iiQCeffity,  ^^«ei»  i^  liot  in.  the 
human .  imn4   any .  i<lea   pf   wy  power, 
Strange !  that  fo  aaanj^^fpeciaUy  9fag^g, 
the  bcft,,  the  braveftt  *t|d  jghe  wjfeft  .of 
jnen^^  fttpuld  h*ve  beep  fo  paifioniiCely  fft- 
amaarM  of  w  inqqnceivahle  xK^'TCQtfJfy, 
as.  to  abandon,  for  ^its  fafc?,  t^eir  e^f^ 
their  health,    their  fortunes,*  an^  their 
lives  !     At ;  this  rate '  we  are  wonderfully 
miftakeii,  when  we  ipeak  of  Don  Quixote 
as  a  madman  ;  ai^d  p£  Xeooidas^  Brutus, 
Wallace,  ^ampden^  ^  P^lji    as  w;ife,  and 
good,  and  great.     The  cafe  it  feeme;  is  juft 
the  reverfe  :  thefe  lierxjcs  deforve  tio  other 
pame  tb^n  that  of  raving  bedlamites  :  and 
the  illuftrious .  knight  qf  La  Manchf ,  to 
whom  the  obje^  of  his  valour  was:  at  Icaft 
a  conceivable  phantpm,  was  a  peribn  of 
excellent  fenfe  and  moft  perfedl  knowledge; 
of  tne  world. 

Do  not  all  mankind  diftinguiih  between 
mere  har^x  and  injury  ?  Is  tlxcre .  one  rar 
tional  being  unacquainted  with  this  difr 
.  tindtion  ?  If  a  man  were  to  su£t  as  if  he 
did  not  cdrnprd-eod  it,  would  »ot' the 
world  pronounce  him  a  fool  ?  And  yet 
this  diftindlion  is  perfedlly  incomprehen- 
5ble,    c?9^pt  we  fuppofe  fome  beings  to 

aa 


aft  neceffarily^  aii(clx)thersfrc«n  frcp  clxQica, 

A  man  gives  m^,  a  ibVjtflTt  ^^^  mfta^tl;^  I 
fedrefeatmait:-bu5  a  byfbmd^r  informs 
pie,  that  the  mn  i$  abided :  wh^  the  epi^ 
kpify,  ,T?rhi(^4fiPFiyes  himof  the^ 
piai^aging  his  Umbfi  i  ^t  the  hl^v  ws$ 
j^9tjQ^jM!y  vithowt  dtefigHf  but  cQditwiy  to 
his  intention^  and  that  he  CQuld  not  ppffi^ 
bly  have  prfjyented  it.    My  refentment  is 

gone,    though  I  ftill  feel  pain  froto  th^ 
blow,    "Caxx  there  be  any  niift^e  in  this 
experience  I    Qtigb  I  Ihink  tjiat  I  fe^  re* 
^tqient,  v^henin  reality  I  do  not  fedi it? 
dutt  I  feel  no  refendnent,  whenJf  am  con*- 
fctoi}5  of  Uxe  contmry  ?    And  if  I  .fed  re- 
^tment  in  the  one  cafe, :  and  not .  in  the 
other,  it  is  certain,  dxere  feems  to  me  tQ 
be  £bme  diffimilitud^s  between  them.     But 
it  is  -only  in  refpeA  of  the  intention  of  him 
who  gave  the  blow  tha^  there  can  be  any 
diilin^iitude :  for  all  that  I  learn  from  the 
infonnation  by  which  my  refentment  was 
^xtixiguiihed  is,  that  what  I  fuppofed  to 
prooead  frpm  an  evil  intention,  did  really 
pixxreed  from  no  evil  intention,  but  from 
the  neceflary  effedl  <of  a  material  caufe,  in 
larhich  the  will  had  no  concern.      What 
ihall  we  fay  then  ?  that  the  diftinilion  be- 

ft 
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tween  injury  and  mere  harm,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  maokind,  doth  imply,  that 
all  mankind  fuppofe  the  a^ons  of  moral 
beings  to  be  free  ?  dr  fhall  we  iky/  that  re- 
fcntmeat^  though  it  ariies  tmiformly  in 
all  men  on  certain  oc^afions,  doth  yet  pro- 
ceed frdm  no  cauie ;  the  a^ons  which  da 
give  rife  to  it  being  in  every  reiped  the 
fame  with  thoie  which  do  not  give  rife 
to  it? 

Further,  all  men  eipeA:,  with  full  aflfu-^ 
ranee,  that  fire  will  bum  to-morrow ;  but 
all  men  do  not  with  full  aflurance  expe<5l, 
that  a  thief  will  fteal  to«morrow,  or  a  mi^ 
fer  refuik  an  alm&  to  a  beggar,  or  a  de* 
bauchee  commit  an  adl  of  intemperance, 
even  though  opportunities  ofier.    If  I  had 
fotuxd^  on  blowing  up  my  fire  thia  mom^ 
ing,  thjit  the  ^anie'  wsms  cold,  wid  convert-r 
ed  water  \ntQ  ice,  I  ih.01:^  have  been  much 
more  aftoniihed,  tl^an  if  I  h^d  detedted  a 
m^  reputed  honefl  in  the  coHuniilion  of 
an  ad  of  theft.    The  forrqer  I  would  call 
a  prodigy^  a  contradi Aion  to  the  known 
laws  of  nature  :  of  the  latter  T  ihould  iky, 
that  I  am  forry  for  it,    and  could  neyer 
have  expected  it ;  but  I  would  not  fuppoie 
any  prodigy  in  the  cafe.      All   general 

rulcs^ 
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itiles^  with  regard  to.  the  influence  of  hii-* 
man  cfaaradlers  on  human  a^ons,  admit 
oef  exertions ;  but  ibfi  general  laws  of 
matter  admit  of  none«  Ice  was  cold,  and 
fire  h^tj  ever  fince  the  creation ;  hot  ice, 
and  cold  fire,  are,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent'ctinflitution  of  the  world,  impoflible : 
but  that  a  man  ihpuld  Ileal  to-4ay,  who 
never:  ftole  before,  is  no  impoflibility  at 
all.  The  Coldnefs  of  the  flame  I  fliould 
doubtlefs  think  owing  to  fome  caufe,  and 
the  diihonefty  of  the  man  to  fomeftrange 
revolution  in  his  ftfatiments  and  principles ; 
but  I  never  could  brine:  myfelfto  think 
the  man  as  paffive  in  regard  to  dxis  rero^ 
hition,  as  the  fire  muft  be  fupp6f«i  to  be 
in  regard  to  the  caufe  by  whicK  its  nature 
is  <:hanged.  The:  man  has  done  what  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  what  he  might 
have  prevented,  and  what  he  deferves  pu- 
aiihrnent  fomot  preventing. — This  is*  the 
kmguage  of  all  rational  beings.     But  the 

fire  is  wholly  uixconfcious  and  inert.  Who 
will  fay  that  there  is  the  fame  neceflity  in 
both  cafes !  * 

Mr 

*  Fatalifts  art  fond  of  inferrixig.  moral  necdlity  from 
phjfics^*  in  the  way  of  analogy.    But  fome  of  their  ar« 

guments 
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•  'MrlixjKKi^ym  sta  eSsiy  on  tUs  ful^g^ 
uaikitains;  d^A  the  stppeftnuices  in  tfaemo^ 
ihil  <  afkl  material  W6rld  kre  equally  m^ 
fbrra^  ftna  eq^all]^  liceefl&rjr  j  niy,  aiid  ac- 

'    *  '       '      knowlcdged 
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•pioietiu  on  tliis  topic  «re  TidfcilQaflf  tMinl.   ^'  There 

^'  is,"    fays   Voltaire's    Ign§rant  .PbHafopher^  **  BOthiDg 

'*  wich6Ut  si  caufe.     An  effedl  without  a  caafe  are  words 

^  Without  oQbeaxling«    Eireiy  tii^e  I  hdi3^«  a:  wilf;  tltb  tatf 

^*  only  be  in  .confequence  of  nqr  jodigemeni  good  or  btd^ 

/*  this  judgement  is  neceflkry  v  therefor^  ib  is  mj  Wtl>** 

-— ^  Al^this  hath  been  faid  by  others:  biit  whatfoUovs 

Cil;  I  Ketietftf^  {wcuiiar  ttf  this  j^WiiiiKf  Phibfifber.    '*  Ini 

'*  etfeat«"  xoDOwes  he»  '^  it  wokld  be  very  fiafoiari^ 

^'  that  aHjxature»  all   the  planets,    Hiould  obey  eternal 

•*•  htwj,  ^d  that  .there  Aonld'WstTittfe  animal,  fi^efert 

^  hSgh,r/(9lki»,  (ih^  cl>ntemp)!  ofdiele  iai^«,  doilld  ^tihfi 

"  pl^indy^  felely  fitecordtng  Gohis  tei>ri«t<"    Sing^.^ 

aye  fmeular.  indeed.     So  Tcry  fingular^  that  yours,  Sir, 

if  I  mifll^fctf  bdt,"  irehe  firft  humati  brain  thlt  ever  wn- 

'.eeiivfed  (Ml  :a  tfotSoxi.    tf  mftti..be:if]fcee,  no  body  W 

.  dregtnedrthat  he  made  himielf  fo  in  xontempt^  die 

laws  of  nature  ;  it  ia  in  confequence  of  a  law  of  nattit 

Ihat  hfe  is  a  frfei  agtnt. '  But  paiTmg  this,  let  Hiattcni 

•^o  the feaibmng^* .The  pDanetfaf^'imr  fite agents;— 

,  therefore  it  woifldf|9e  vttj  fhrgular  that  man  ftooid  be 

oixei^  .Not  a  w{iit  more  fingnlar,  than  that  th&  fan^<  ^: 

%ima4  of* IFire  llet^^ould'  pdrteiV^,'^d  think,  and  read, 

;aiod'^te» scut  Qisik ;  tattribatea ^ whibh .no aftfttoooier 

of  my  acquaintance  has  ever  fuppofed  to  beksnp  totbe 

, planets,  notwithftandtng  their  brilliant  appearance,  and 

itupendous  magnitude.     We  do  too  much  honour  to  fuch 

reafoning,  when  we  reply  to  it  in  the  bold  but  fubHine 

vords  of  a  great  gttiius  : 
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knowledged  to  be  ib,  bath  by  "philoib- 
phers  and  bf  the  vulgar.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  prudently  confines  himfelf  to  ge-' 
neral  topics,  on  which  he  declains^s  with 
fjl^ine  plaufibility.  Had  he  defcended  to 
particular  inflances,  as  we  have  done,  the 
fallacy  of  has .  reafoning  would  have  ap^ 
peared  at  once.  Human  nature  Yizth  been 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages;  True.  For 
all  mai  poiTefs  nearly  the  fame  faculties, 
which  are  employed  about  nearly  the 
fa0>e  obje<5ls^  and  deilined  to  operate 
within  the  fame  narrow  fphere.  And  if  a 
man  have  power  to  chufe  one  of  two 
things,  to  a<^  or  not  to  acfl,  he  has  all  the 
Uberty  we  contend  for.  How  is  it  poflible, 
then,  that  human  nature,  taken  in  the 
grois,  Aiould  not  be  found  nearly  the 
fame  iaa  all  ages !  But  if  we  come  to  par- 
ticulars, we  fhajl  not  perhaps  find  two  hu- 
man ^cfaaraflers  exajftly  alike.     In  two  of 

Know'ft  thou  th'ixnportance  of  a  foul  immortal  ? 

Bdiold  thi&  midnight-glory,  worlds  on  worlds ! 

Jlmasing  pomp !  redouble  this  amaxe ; 

Ten  tbouiiind  add  ;  add  twice  ten  thoufand  more ; 

Then  veigh  the  whole ;  one  soul  outweighs  thera  all^ 

And  calls  th'adoniihing  magnificence 

Of  anintclliynt  creation  poor.    Complaint ^  Night  i. 

%  z  the 
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the  xnoft  congenial  chara(%ers  on  earth, 
the  fame  caufes  will  not  produce  the  fame 
effe<5ts  ;  nay,  the  iame  caufes  will  not  al- 
ways produce  the  fame  effedls  even  in  the 
fame  charadter. 

Some  Fatahfls  deny,  that  our  internal 
feelings   are  in  favour  of  moral  liberty, 
**  It  is  true,"  fays  a  worthy  and  ingenious, 
though  fanciful,  author,  "  that  a  man  by 
**  internal  feeling  may  prove  his  own  fiiee- 
*'  will,  if  by  free-will  be  meant  the  power 
*  *  of  doing  what  a  man  wills  or  defircs ; 
**  or  of  refifting  the  motives  of  lenfuality, 
*'  ambition,  &c. ;  that  is  free-will  in  the 
"  popular   and    pradlical    fenfe.      Every 
^'  perfon  may   eafily  recoUedl  inftances, 
"  where  he  has  done  thefe  feveral  things. 
But  thefe  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  pre-^ 
fent  queftion.      To   prove  that  a  man 
has  free-will  in  the  fenfe  oppofite  to  me- 
^*  chanifm^  he  ought  to  feel,  that  he  can 
do  different  things  while  the  motives  re- 
main precifely  the  fame,     And  here  I 
*'  apprehend  the  internal  feelings  are  en- 
tirely againfl  free-will,  where  the  mo- 
tives are  of  a  fufficient  magnitude  to  be 
^'  evident :  where  they  are  not,  nothing 
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"  can  be  proved  *.**• — Qucftions  of  tliis 
kind  would  be  more  eafily  folved,  if  au- 
thors would  explain  their  general  dodlrine 
by  examples.  When  this  is  not  done, 
we  cannot  always  be  certain  that  we  un- 
derftand  their  meaning,  efpecially  in  ab- 
f\r2i£i  fubjedls,  where  language,  after  all 
our  care,  is  often  equivocal  and  inade- 
quate. If  I  rightly  underftand  this  author, 
and  am  allowed  to  examine  his.  principles 
by  my  own  experience,  I  muft  conclude, 
that  he  very  much  miftakes  the  fadl.  Lft 
us  take  an  example,  A  man  is  tempted 
to  the  commiffion  of  a  crime:  his  motive 
to  commit  it,  is  the  love  of  money,  or  the 
gratification  of  appetite :  his  motive  to 
abftain,  is  a  regard  to  duty,  or  to  repu- 
tation. Suppofe  him  to  weigh  thefe  mo- 
tives in  his  mind,  for  an  hour,  a  day,  or 
a  week  j  and  fuppofe,  that,  during  this 
fpace,  no  additional  confideration  occurs 
to  him  on  either  fide :  which,  I  think, 
may  be  fuppofed,  becaufe  I  know  it  is 
poflible,  and  I  believe  often  happens. 
While  his  mind  is  in  this  ftate,  the  motives 
remain  precifely  the  fame :  and  yet  it  is  to 

^  Hartley's  Obfervations  on  man,  vol.  i.  p.  507. 
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me  inconceivable,  that  he  fhould  at  any 
time,  during  this  fpace,  feel  himfelf  un- 
der a  neceCit y  of  committing,  or  und^r  a 
neceiTity  of  not  committing,  the  crime. 
He  is  indeed  under  a  neceflity  cither  to  do, 
or  hot  to  do :  but  every  man,  in  fiich  a 
cafe,  feels  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
chufe  the  one  or  the  other.  At  leaft,  in 
all  my  experience,  I  have  never  been  con- 
fcious,  nor  had  any  rcafon  to  believe  that 
other  men  were  confcious,  of  any  fiich  ne- 
ceflity as  the  author  here  fpeaks  of. 

Again  :  Suppofe  two  men,  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  above  mentioned,  to  yield  to 
the  temptation,  and  to  be  differently  af* 
fedled  by  a  review  of  their  condudi ;  the 
on€  repining  at  fortune,  or  fate,  or  pro- 
vidence, for  having  placed  him  in  too 
tempting  a  fituation,  and  folicited  him  by 
motives  too  powerful  to  be  refilled ;  the 
otlier  blaming  and  upbraiding  himfelf  for 
yielding  to  the  bad  motive,  and  refitting 
the  good :  —  I  v/ould  alk,  which  of  the 
two  kinds  of  remorfe  or  regret  is  the  moft 
rational?  Tlie  firft,  according  to  the 
dodbrine  of  die  Fatalifts  ;  the  laft,  accof* 
ding  to  the  univerfal  opinion  of  mankind. 
No  divine,  no  moralift,  no  man  of  fenfe, 

ever 
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ever  foppofes  true  penitence  to  begin,  till 
the  crinnnal  become  confcioti&,  tfiat  he  has 
done,   or  negledled,   fomcdking  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done  ot  neglefted :   a 
fentiment  wliich  would  be  not  only  ab- 
lurd,  but  impoflible,  if  all  criminals  and 
guilty  perTons  believed,  fix)m  internal  feel* 
ing,   that  what  is  done  could  not  have 
been  prevented.     Whenever  you  can  fatis- 
fy  a  man  of  this,  he  may  continue  to  be- 
wail himfelf,   or  repine  at  fortune;   but 
his  repentance  is  at  an  end.     It  is  always 
a  part,   and  too  often  the  whole,  of  the 
language  of  remorfe :  I  wifh  the  deed  had 
never  been  done;  wretch  that  I  was,  not 
to  rcfift  the  temptation  !     Does  this  imply, 
that  the  penitent  fuppofes  himfelf  to  have 
been  under  a  neceflity  of  committing  the 
a£lion,   and  that  his  conduct  could  not 
poffibly  have  been  different  from  what  it 
is  ?     To  me  it  fcems  to  imply  juft  the  con- 
trary.    And  am  not  I  a  competent  judge 
of  this  matter  ?     Have  not  I  been  in  thefe 
circumftances  ?     Has  not  this  been  often 
the  language  of  my  foul  ?     And  will  any 
man  pretend  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  know 
my  own  thoughts,   or  that  he  knows  them 
better  than  I  ? — All  men,  alas  !  have  but 

too. 
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too  freequent  experience  of  at  leaft  this 
part  of  repentance ;  then  why  multiply 
words,  when  by  facfls  it  is  fo  eafy  to  de^ 
termine  the  controverly  ? 
.    Other  Fatalifts .  acknowledge,   that  the 
free  agency  of  man  is  univerfally  felt  and 
believed.    One  writer  affirms,  *'  That  tho' 
"  man  in  truth  is  a  neceflary  agent,  ha- 
V  ving  all  his  adlions  determined  by  fixed 
*'  and  immutable  laws ;   yet,  this  being 
^'  concealed  from  him,  he  ads  with  the 
*'  convidlion  of  being  a  free  agent  */'— 
Concealed  from  him  !    Who  conceals  it  ? 
Does  the  author  of  nature  conceal  it,  — 
and  this  writer  difcover  it !     What  defe- 
rence  is  not  due  to  the  judgement  of  a 
metaphyfician,  whofe  fagacity  is  fb  irre- 
fiflibly  (I  had  almoft  faid  omnipotendy) 
penetrating  !     But,  good  Sir,  as  you  are 
powerful,  you  fliould  have  been  merciful. 
It  was  not  kind  to  rob  poor  mortals  of  this 
crumb  of  comfort  which  had  been  provi- 
ded for  them  in  their  ignorance ;  nor  ge- 
nerous to  pubUfh  fo  openly  the  fecrets  of 
Heaven,  and  fo  baffle  the  deligns  of  Pro- 
vidence by  a  few  flxokes  of  yoiir  pen.    By 

•  Efiays  on  the  principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Re- 
ligion, .'p.  202.    Edinburgh  1 7 ; i.. 
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the  by,  it  is  a  lucky  thing  this  mighty  ge- 
nius did  not  flourilh  in  the  earlier  ages. 
If  the  laws  of  nature,  after  maintaining 
their  authority  for  fix  thoufand  years,  arc 
fo  little  able  to  ftand  before  him,  who 
knows  what  havock  he  might  have  made 
among  them  in  the  infancy  of  their  cfta- 
blilhment !. —  In   truth,    metaphyfic   is  a 
perplexing  affair  to  the  paffions,  as  well 
as  td  the  judgement.     Sometimes  it  is  fo 
abfurd,  that  not  to  be  merry  is  impoffi- 
ble ;  and  fometimes  fo  impious,  that  not 
to  be  angry  were  unpardonable :  but  often 
it  partakes  fo  much  of  both  qualities,  that 
one  knows  not  with  what  temper  of  mind 
to  confider  it : 

«*  To  laugh^  were  want  qf  goodnefs,  and  of  grace; 
•f  A^<1  to  ^  grave,  exceeds  all  power  pf  face.'*    . 

But  why  infift  fo  long  on  the  univerfal 
acknowledgement  of  man's  free  agency  ? 
To  jnc  it  is  as  evident,  that  all  men  be* 
lieve  themfelves  free,  ?is  that  all  men  think, 
I  cannot  fee  the  heart ;  I  judge  of  the  fen- 
timents  of  others  from  their  outward  be- 
haviour ;  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft, 
as  far  as  hiftpry  and  experience  can  cvry 
me,  I  find  the  conduct  of  human  beings 
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iimilar  in  this  reipedt  to  mj  own :  and  of 
my  own  free  agency  I  have  never  yet  beca 
able  to  entertain  the  lead  doubc  ^^  Hers 
"  then  we  have  an  inftance  of  a  dodtrioe 
"  advanced  by  fome  philofophers^  in  di* 
TC&.  contradidlion  to  the  general  beli^ 
of  all  men  in  all  ages.''  This  is  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  firft  remark  formerly  made  on 
the  non-exiftence  of  matter* 

2.  The  fecond  was  to  this  purpofe: 
The  reafbning  by  which  this  do^hine  is 
fupported,  though  long  acooomcd  un^ 
**  anfwerablc,  did  never  produce  a  ierious 
^^  and  fteady  convidlion ;  c<M3ameQ  ieafe 
'*  ftill  declared  it  to  be  falie ;  we  were  fbr- 
*'  ry  to  find  the  powers  of  human  reaibn 
*'  fo  limited  as  not  to  afford  a  logical  con- 
"  futation  of  it;  we  were  convinced  it 
**  merited  confutation,  and  flattered  our- 
"  felves  that  one  time  or  other  it  would 
**  be  confuted," 

I  fhall  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
fcheme  of  neceffity  hath  not  as  yet  been 
fully  confuted;  and  on  this  fuppofition 
(which  the  Fatalifts  can  hardly  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge a  fair  one)  I  would  afk,  whe- 
ther the  remark  juft  now  quot^  be  appli- 
cable tQ  the  reafonings  urged  in  behalf  of 

that 
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that  fcheme  ?     My  experience  tells  me,  it 
is.    After  giving  the  advocates  for  neceffi- 
ty  a  fair  hearing,  my  belief  is  exaftly  the 
fame  as  before.     I  ^m   puzzled  perhaps, 
but  not  convinced,  no  not  in  the  leaft  de- 
gree.    In  reading  fome  late  effays  on  this, 
fubjcdl,   I  find  many   things   allowed  to 
pafs  without  fcruple,  which  I  cannot  pof- 
fibly  admit:  and  when  I  have  got  to  the 
end,  and  alk  myfelf,  whether  I  am  a  free 
or  a  necefFary  agent,  nature  recurs  upon 
me  fo  irrefiftibly,  that  the  inveftigation  I 
have  juft  finiihed   feems  (as.  Shakelpeare 
fays)  "  like  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream," 
which,    while  it  lafted,   had  fome  fem- 
blance  of  reality,   but  now,   when  it  is 
gone,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  a 
delufion.     This  is  prejudice,  you  fay ;  be 
it  fo.     Before  the  confutation  of  Berke- 
ley's fyftem,  would  it  have  been  called 
prejudice  not  to  be  convinced  by  his  ar- 
guments ?     I  know  not  but  it  might ;  but 
I  am  fure^  that  of  fiich  prejudice  no  ho- 
ned man,  nor  lover  of  truth,  needs  be  a- 
ihamed.     I  confefs,  that  when  I  enter  up- 
on  the  controverfy  in  queftion,  I  am  not 
wholly  indifferent  J  I  am  a. little  biaffed  in 
fa\nDtir  of  common  fenfe,  and  I  cannot  help 

3  A  it;. 
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it :  yet  if  the  I'eafoning  wenb  conch&ft^ 
I  am  confident  it  would  breed  in  my  mii^d 
ibme  fufpicion,  that  my  fentimcnt  of  mo- 
ral liberty  is  ambiguous.  As  I  experltace 
nothing  of  this  kind»  my  conyidUoa  re- 
maining the  fame  as  before,  what  m\A  I 
infer  i  Surely  I  mull  infer^  and  I  fin  a- 
gainft  my  own  underftanding  if  I  do  not 
infer,  that  though  the  reafoning  be  fub- 
tle,  the  dodlrine  is  abfurd. 

But  what  if  a  man  be  reaDy  convinced 
by  that  reafoning,  that  he  is  ^  neceflary  z,^ 
gent  ?     Then  I  expedl  he  will  think  and 
adi  according  to  his  convidlion.     If  hd 
continue  to  su6i  and  think  as  he  did  before^ 
and  as  I  and  the  reft  of  the  world  do  now, 
lie  muft  pardon  me  if  I  ihould  iufped  his 
convi<5lion  to  be  infinccre*     For  let  it  be 
pbferved,  that  the  Fatalifts  are  not  fatif- 
fied  with  calling  their  dodrine  probable ; 
they  afErm,  that  it  is  certain,  and  refts  on 
evidence  not  inferior  to  demonftration.  If, 
therefore,  it  convince  at  ulL  it  muil:  con- 
vince  thoroughly.     Between  reje<^ng  it 
as  utterly  falfe,  and  receiving  it  as  tmde- 
niably  true,  there  is  no  medimn  to  a  conr 
fiderate  perfon.    And  l^t  it  be  oWenred 
further,   that  the  changes  vrhifh  the  reaJ 

bflief 
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belief  of  fatality  muil  produce  in  the  con- 
duit and  fentiments  of  meo,  are  not  flight 
and  imperceptible,  but,  as  will  appear  af-- 
terwards,  important  and  ftriking.  If  you 
iay^  duit  the  inftindb  of  your  nature,  the 
cufloms.  of  the  world,  and  the  force  of 
human  laws,  oblige  you  to  adl  like  free  a-^ 
gents,  you  acknowledge  fatality  to  be  con-« 
trary  to  nature  and  conunon  fenfe ;  which 
is  die  point  I  want  to  prove. 

Clay  is  not  more  obfequious  to  the  pot^ 
ter,  than  words  to  the  fkilful  difputant« 
They  may  be  made  to  aflume  almoft  any 
fonn^  to  enforce  almoft  any  dodhine.  So 
true  it  is,  that  much  may  be  faid  on  ei-« 
ther  fide  of  moft  queftions,  that  we  have 
known  dealers  in  controverfy,  who  were 
always  of  the  fame  mind  with  the  author 
whom  they  read  laft.  We  have  feen  the- 
ories of  morality  deduced  from  pride^ 
from  fympathy,  from  felf-love,  from  be- 
nevolence ;  and  all  fb  plaufible,  as  would 
fiirprife  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
ambiguities  of  language.  Of  theie  the 
advocates  for  fimple  truth  are  lefs  careful 
to  avail  themfelves,  than  their  paradoxical 
antagonifts.  The  arguments  of  the  for- 
mer^  being  more  obvious,    Hand  lefs  in 

3  A  2  need. 
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need  of  illuftration-,  thofe  of  the  latter  re- 
quire  all  the  embelliihments  of  eloquence 
and  refinement  to  reconunend  them.  Rob- 
bers feldom  go  abroad  without  arms; 
they  examine  every  corner  and  counte- 
'nan;Ce  with  a  penetrating  eye,  which  habi- 
tual diflruft  and  circumfpedlion  have  ren- 
dered intenfely  fagacious  :  the  honefl  man 
w^dks  carelefsly  about  his .  buiinefs,  in- 
tending no  harm,  and  fufpcding  none. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  philofophers  do 
often:,  in  the  ufe  of  words,  impofe  pn 
themfelves  as  well  as  on  others ;  an  ambi- 
guous word  flipping  in  by  accident  will 
often  perplex  a  whole  fiibjed:,  to  the  equal 
iurprife  of  both  parties ;  and  perhaps,  in 
a  long  courfe  of  years,  the  caule  of  this 
perplexity  ihall  not  be  difcovered.  This 
was  never  more  remarkably  the  cafe,  than 
in  the  controverfy  about  the  exiftence  of 
matter;  and  this  no  doubt  is  one  great 
hindrance  to  the  utter  confutation  of  the 
do(5fa:ine  of  neceflity.  Fatalifls  indeed 
make  a  ftir,  and  fecm  much  in  earneft,  a- 
bout  fettling  the  fignification  of  words: 
but  "  words  beget  words,'*  as  Bacon  well 
obferveth ;  and  it  cannot  be  expedled,  that 
t;hey  who  are  interefted  iniiipporting  a  fy-* 
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ftem  will  befcrupuloiifly  impartial  in  their 
definitions. 

.  With  a  few  of  thefe  a  theorift  compion- 
ly  begins  his  fyftem.  This  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  fairnefs  and  perfpicnity.  We 
hold  it  for  a  maxim^  that  a  man  may  uie 
words  in  any  fenfe  he  pleafes^  provided 
he  explain  the  fenfe  in  which  he  ufes  them ; 
and  we  think  it  captious  to  find  fault 
with  words.  We  therefore  are  eafily  pre- 
vailed on  to  admit  hi§  definitions,  which 
are  generally  plaufible,  and  not  apparently 
repugnant  to  the  analogy  of  language. 
But  the  underftanding  of  the  author  when 
he  writes,  and  that  of  the  ftudent  when 
he  reads  them,  are  in  very  diiFerent  cir- 
cumftances.  The  former  knows  his  fy- 
ftem already,  and  adapts  his  definitions  to 
it :  the  latter  is  ignorant  of  the  fyftem, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  notion  of  the 
tendency  of  the  definitions.  Befides,  eve- 
ry fyftem  is  in  fome  degree  obfcure  to  one 
who  is  but  beginning  to  ftudy  it ;  and  this 
obfcurity  ferves  to  difguife  whatever  in 
the  preliminary  illuftrations  is  forced  or 
inexplicit.  Thus  the  mind  of  the  moft 
candid  and  moft  attentive  reader  is  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  error,  long  be- 
fore 
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fore  hfiliM  aqy  Aiipicidh  of  tjbe  andicr't 

teal  defign;  And  then^  the  moi^  ke  is  ac- 
tuft<Hn^  to  iiie  words  in  a  certain  fignifi- 
Cation,  the  more  he  h  difpoied  to  think 
that  figtiificatioii  natural ;  fothat,  the  fur- 
ther he  advances  in  the  fyftem^  he  is  fiill 
inore  and  more  reconciled  to  it.  Need  we 
wonder*  then  at  the  variety  of  moral  fy- 
ftems  ?  need  we  wonder  to  fee  man*s 
judgement  fo  eafily,  and  often  £o  egre- 
gioufly^  mifled,  by  abftrad  reafonihg? 
heed  we  wonder  at  the  fiicceis  of  any  the- 
orift,  who  has  a  tolerable  command  of 
language^  and  a  moderate  ihare  of  ciuh 
ning,  provided  his  fyftem  be  well-timed, 

and  adapted  to  the  manners  and  princi- 
ples of  his  age  ?     Neither  need  we  wonder 

to  fee  the  groffeft  and  mod  det^fbable  ab- 
fnrdities  i^ecommended  by  fihgular  plau- 
fibility  of  argument,  and  fiich  as  may  for 
a  time  impofe  even  on  the  intelligent  and 
fagacious ;  till  at  laft,  when  the  autho/s 
ddign  becomes  manifeft,  common  fenfe 
begins  to  operate,  and  men  have  recourfe 
to  their  inflincSlive  and  intuitive  fcnri- 
ments,  as  the  mofl:  eflPedloal  fecurity  a- 
gainft  the  aflaults  of  the  logician. 

Further^  previous  to  ^H  influence  from 

habit 
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bal^t;  and  educadoo,  the  inteliedti^al  abi-^ 
Uties  of  di^crcnt  jmcn  ve  very  different  in 
rcfpedl  of  reafoning,  as  well  as  pf  coxa-*' 
monftijfe.  Some  ijaen;  fagacious  enough 
in  perceiviijg  truth,  »e  but  ill  qualifi^ 
to  reafon  about  it ;  while  others,  not  fti- 
perior  iii  common  ienfe,  or  intuitive  iaga- 
city,  are  much  more  d^s^tfous  in  devifing 
and  confuting  arguments.  If  you  pro- 
pofc  a  fophifm  to  the  latter,  ypu  are  ait 
once  contradidted  and  confuted ;  the  for^ 
mer,  though  they  cai^not  confute  you,  are 
perhaps  equally  fenfible  of  your  falfe  doc-^ 
trine,  and  unfair  reafoning ;  they  know, 
that  what  you  fay  is  not  true,  though 
they  cannot  tell  iQ  what  refpedl  it  19  falie. 
Perhaps  all  that  is  wanting  to  enable  thein 
to  confute  as  wel|  as  contradi<^,  is  only  ^ 
little  practice  in  fpeakiAg  and  wrangling ; 
but  furely  this  ajSe4f):s  not  the  truth  or 
falfehood  of  proportions.  AVhat  is  falfe 
is  as  really  To  to  the  perfon  who  perceives 
its  falQty^  without  being  able  to  prov^ 
it,  as  to  him  who  both  perceives  and 
proves  ;  and  it  is  equally  falfe^  before  I 
learn  logic,,  and  after*-**  Is  it  npt  therefor^ 
highly  unreaioQable  to  expedt  convidlion 
£ram  every  a2^tagoni|l  who  cannot  confute 
V  .  .  you, 
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you,  ajid  to  dfcribe  to  prejudice  what  is 
owing  to  the  irrefiftible  impulfe  of  uner- 
ring nature  ? 

I  have  converfed  with  many  people  of 
fenfe  on  the  fubjedl  of  this  controverfy 
concerning  liberty  and  neceflity.  To  the 
greater  part  the  arguments  of  Clarke 
and  others,  in  vindication  of  liberty,  feem-» 
ed  quite  fatisfying ;  others  owned  diem- 
felves  puzzled  with  the  fubtleties  of  thof^ 
who  took  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queflion ; 
fbme  repofed  with  fiall  afiurance  on  that 
confcioufnefs  of  liberty  which  every  man 
feds  in  his  own  bread :  in  a  word,  ^s  fer 
as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  found  all  the 
impartial,  the  moft  fagacious,  and  moil 
virtuous,  part  of  mankind,  enemies  to  fa- 
tality in  their  hearts ;  willing  to  coniider 
the  argunxents  for  it  as  rather  fpecious. 
than  folid  ;  and  difpofcd  to  receive,  vnth 
joy  and  thankfulnefs,  a  thorough  vindi-? 
cation  of  himian  liberty,  and  a  logica]  coa-» 
futation  of  the  oppofite  dodlrine^ 

.3.  It  hath  been  faid,  That  philofophers 
are  anfwerable,  not  for.  the  confequences, 
but  only  for- the  truth,  of  their  tenets  j  diat 
if  a  dodlrine  be,  true,  its  being  attended 

with  difagreeablc  cqnfe(|uences  will  not 

render 
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reader  it  falfe.    We  readily  acqiAefce  in 
this  remaiic ;  but  we  imagine  it  cannot  be 
meant  of  any  truth  but  what  is  certain  and 
incontrovertible.      No  genuine  truth  did 
ever  ,of  itfelf  produce  effedls  inconfiftent 
with  real  utility  *.     But  many  principles 
pafs  for  truth,  which  are  far  from  defer- 
ving  that  honourable  appellation.     Some 
give  it  to  all  dodtrines  which  have  been 
defended  with  fubtlety,  and  which,  whe- 
ther ferioufly  believed  or  not,  have  never 
been  logically  confuted.     But  to   affirm, 
that  all  fuch  do<5lrines  are  certainly  true, 
would  argue  the  moft  contemptible  igno<» 
ranee  of  human  language,  and  human  na- 
ture.    It  is  therefoJ^e  abfurd  to  fay,  that 
the  bad  confequence^  of  admitting  fuch 
do^iines  ought  not  to  be  urged  as  argu- 
ments »gainft  them.     Now,  there  are  ma- 
ny perfoiis  in  the  world,  jof  moft  refpcdl- 
able  imderftanding,    who  would   be  ex- 
trenoely  averfe  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
dodhine  of  neceffity  hath  ever  been  de- 
naonftrated  beyond  all  poffibility  of  doubt ; 
I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  confider  it 
as  a  controvertible  tenet,  and  to  expofe  the 

•"I 
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abfurditics  and  dangerous  Cdsiiclqu^Qces' 
\rith  wbich  the  belief  qf  it  may  and.miift 
be  attended.  :  . 

Mr  Hume  endeavours  to  iraifea  prqu- 
dice  againfl  this  method  of  rtftttatioo. 
He  probably  fbreikw,  that  t|ke .  tendency 
of  hi6  principles  would  be  urged  a^  an  ar^ 
gument  againA  thexa ;  and  bbing  fc»ne« 
vrhlt  appreheiifive  of  the  confequences,  as 
well  he  might)  he  iiiiinuates,  that  aiU  fuch 
reaibning  is  no  better  thin  peifoml  invee^ 
tive,  *f  Ther?  is  no  method  of  reafdning,** 
iays  he,  **  more  cpmifton,  aad  yet  none 
more  blameabk,  than  in  {)hik)ibflhical 
debates  to  endeayour  the  refutation  of 
any  hypothefis^  by  a  pretence  of  its  dan* 
geroTfs  confeq^jiences  to  religkA  laid  nxo^ 
rality.  When  any  fypinion  leads  infio 
ayufdities,  it  i^  certainly  fpilf^^  but  it 
is  not  certaiot  that  an  opinion  is  iaHe, 
becaufe  it  is  of  dangeroua  C(H)&queace« 
Such  topics  therefore  ought  entii^ely  tq 
be  forborn  ;  as  ferving  nptlugag  to  the 
difcovery  of  truths  but  only  to  make  the 
perfon  of  an  anugoni^  odious  ^«**  If 
your  philofophy  be  fuch,  that  it^  toafe- 
Quences  cannot  be  unfolded  without  rcn- 

•  pifay  Oft  Liberty  and  Neccffity,  part  i. 

Bering 
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deling '  ycwr  j^erfon  odious,  pray,  Mr 
Hume,  who  is  to  blame?  you,  who  con- 
trive and  pubUfc  it  •  br  I,  who  criticife  it? 
Th^ne  is  a  kind  of  phiiofophy  €o  fahitary 
ii»  its  €fft&^'  as  to  endear  the  perfon  of 
the  author  to  every  good  man :  why  is 
not  yours  of  this  kind?  If  it  is  not,  as 
you  yourfelf  fecm  to  apprehend,  do  you 
think,  that  I  ought  to  applaud  your  prin- 
cipk&9  OT  fuflfef  them  to  pafs  uncxaminqd, 
even  though  I  am  certain  of  their  pemi- 
cioua  tendency  ?  or  that,  out  of  refpedl  to 
yov.periba,  I  oUghc  riot  to  put  others  on 
their  guard  againft  therh?  Surely  you 
cannot  be  fo  blinded  by  ielf^admiration, 
as  to  thipk  it  the  duty  of  any  man  to  fa-^ 
crifije  the  intbroft  of  mankind  to  your  in- 
topcft,  dr  rather  to  your  reputation  as  a 
metaphyfical  writer.  If  you  do  think  fo, 
I  ffluft  take  the  liberty  to  dificr  fnsja  your 
judgemant  in  thisi  a^  in  majiy  other  mat- 
ters. 

Nor  can  I  agree!  to  'vrhat  our. audior.  fays 
of  cl^s  cfi^thod  of  reafoning,  that  it  tends 
nothing  to  the  difcpy^ry  of  truth.  Does 
not  tte^ry  thiiag  tend  to-  die  difcovery  of 
truth V  that  difp«fts  jaaen  to  think  for 
thfrnfeWe^'  audio  cotjfidcr  opinions  with 

3  B  2  attention. 
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attention,  before  they  adopt  them  ?  And 
have  not  many  well-meaning  peribns  raih-^ 
ly  adopted  a  platifible  opinion  on  the  fup^ 
pofition  of  its  being  harmkfs,    who,   if 

they  had  been  aware  of  its  bad  tendency, 
would  have  proceeded  with  more  caution, 
and  made  a  much  better  ufe  of  their  un- 
derflanding  ? 

This  is  truly  a  notable  expedient  for  de- 
termining controverfy  in  favour  of  licen- 
tious theories.  An  author  publiihes  a 
book,  .in  which  are  many  dodfaines  fatal 
to  human  happinefs,  and  lubverfivc  of  hu- 
man fociety.  If,  from  a  regard  to  truth, 
and  to  mankind,  we  endeavour  to  expofe 
them  in  their  proper  colours,  and,  by  dif^ 
playing  their  dangerous  and  abiiird  con- 
fequences,  to  deter  men  from  raihly  ad- 
opting them  without  examination;  our 
adverfary  immediately  exclaims,  "  This 
*^  is  not  fair  reafoning ;  this  is  perfbnal 
**  invedlive.**  Were  the  fentiments  of  the 
public  to  be  regulated  by  diis  e^lazna- 
tion,  licentious  writers  might  .do  what 
mifchief  they  pleafed,  and  no  man  duHl 
appear  in  oppofition,  without  being  hoot- 
ed at  for  his  want  of  breeding.  It  is  hap- 
py for  us  all,  that  the  law  is  not  ta  be 

"    "^  browbeaten 
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browbeaten  by  infiiiuatiohs  of  this  kind; 
otherwiie  we  ikould  hear  fbme  folks  ex- 
claim- againft  it  every  day,  as  one  of  the 
mod  nngenteel  things  in  the  world.  And 
truly  they  would  have  reaibn :  for  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  an  indictment  at  the 
Old  Bailey  has  much  the  air  of  a  per- 
fbhal  inve^ftive ;  and  banifhment,  or  burn- 
ing in  the  hand,  amounts  neatly  to  a  per- 
fonal  aflault ;  nay,  both  have  often  this 
exprefs  end,  to  make  the  perfon  of  the 
criminal  odious :  and  yet,  in  his  judge- 
ment perhaps,  there  was  no  great  harin  in 
picking  a  pocket  of  a  handkerchief,  value 
thirteen  pence,  provided  it  was  done  with 
a  good  grace.  Let  not  the  majefty  of 
fcience  be  ofl^ded  by  this  allufion;  I 
mean  not  to  argue  from  it,  for  it  is  not 
quite  fimilar  to  the  cafe  in  hand.  That 
thofe  fnen  adl  the  part  of  good  citizens, 
who  endeavour  to  overturn  the  plained 
principles  of  human  knowledge,  and  to 
iubv^rt  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  I 
am  £ar  from  thinking ;  but  I  ihduld  be 
extremely  forry  to  fee  any  other  weapons 
employed  againft  them,  than  thofe  of  rea- 
fon  and  ridicule  chaftifed  by  decency  and 
truth.    Other  weapoas  this  caufe  requires 

not; 
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not ;  nay,  Itv  this  cauie,  all  other  weapom 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  And 
let  it  ftiU  be  repiembered/  chat  the  objedl 
of  our  ftridlures  is  not  men,  but  booki  | 
and  that  thefb  incur  our  ceniure,  not  be* 
cauife  they  bear  certain  names,  but  becaufe 
they  contain  certain  principles. 

Thefe  tema^ks  relate  rather  to  the 
dodrines  of  fcepticifm  i^  general,  than 
to  thifi  of  neccflity  in  particular;  vdiich  I 
am,  not  ^orant  that  many  men,  rdped-* 
able  both  for  their  taleats  and  princifdes, 
have  ^i&rted.  I  prcfiimc^  hoTwrar,  .th»y 
w0uld  hftve  be6n  more  catttiMis,  if  thiiy 
had  attended  to- the  con&quences  that  nuzy 
be  draWa  from  it.  -^  To.  which.  1  now  re* 
tum» 

Some  of  the  Fatalifb  are  tnttmg  to  re^ 
concile  their  fyftem  with  our  natural  no- 
tions of  moral  good  and  evil  j  but  all  they 
have  been  able  to  do^  is,  to  remave  the 
difficulty  a  ilep  or  two  further  off«  Bbt 
the  mofl  confiderable  of  that  patty  are  iiot 
Tery  folicitous  to-  render  the^  points  con-* 
fiftmt.  .  If  they  canokly  eftablifh  ncc^ffi- 
ty,  they  lea wnattiEflUreligitthjtofluft  for 
itfelf.  Mr  Hjjme  in  paxllcular  affirms, 
that  on  his  •  principles -i(t  is^.impoffible-  finr 

natural 
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natttfal  re^ibb  )ta  ^fUeati^  the  ijaaredlex 
of  the  Peity  *«  I|ad  this  author  been  pof->- 
lefled  of  One  gifain  of  that  mod^fly  which 
he  recommends  in  the  cohclnfion  of  his 
idfey ;  had  he  thoiight  it  Ivorth  his  while 
tQ  f^dcificfia  iitcle  pittance  ctf  ignominious 
appla/ufe  to  the  happincfs  of  human  kind } 
hfi  Yfpuld  hav^  fhiwideted  at  the  thought 
<rf  inculcatiiig'  a  do^ine  tvhith  he  knew 
Ui  be  irrecoQcikahie  with  this  great  firft 
{hinciple  of  religion  j  and  pf 'which,  therer 
fore^  he  mtift  hare  known^  that  it  tended 
to  overturn  the  pnlj  dtlrable  foundatiox) 
f^  kuinan  fo^itty  :and  human  happineis^ 
, ',The  advocalf 8  for  liberty,  on  the  othegr 
hiind,  have  "univiJrfaUy  lefpaufed  the  caufe 
of  virtue^  wad.,  i^sajoufly  aflerted  the  infir 
jiite  wiTdpin^ai^d  purtty  of  tbe  divine  na-^ 
ture.  Now,  I  confcfs,  that  this  very  con^ 
iideration  is^  ac(;prdiQg  to  my  notion  of 
^hitigs>  ajlrong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  lafl-jnentioned    dodirine.     Here   are 

twro  opinibo^';  the  one  iaconiiflent  with 
the  firft  principles  of  natural  religion,  as 
fdfne  of  thoie  vi^o  p^^intain  it  acknow- 
ledger ^^  ^^^^  ^^  with  the  experience,  the 
l^lief>  and  the  practice,  of  the.generfility 

of 
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of  rational'  bdng^ ;  ditf  other  perfediy 
confiilent  widi  religion,  confcience,  and 
£ommon  ienfe.  If  the  reader  believe,  wiA 
me,  that  the  Deity  is  infinitely  good  and 
wife,  he  cannot  balance  a  moment  between 
them ;  nor  helkate  to  affirm,  that  the  n- 
xiiverfal  belief  of  the  former  would  pro- 
duce much  mifchief  and  mifery  to  man- 
kind. If  he  be  prepoirelTed  in  favour  of 
fatality,  he  ought,  however,  before  he 
acquiefce  in  it  as  true,  to  be  well  aflured, 
that  the  evidences  of  natural  religion,  par- 
ticularly of  the  divine  exiftence  and  attri- 
buteis,  are  weaker  than  the  proofs  that 
have  been  urged  in  behalf  of  neceffity. 
But  will  any  one  fay,  that  tixis  doctrine 
admits  of  a  proof,  as  tinexc^tiDnabk  as 
that  by  which  we  evince  thie  being  and 
attributes  of  God  ?  I  appeal  to  his  own 
heart,  I  appeal  to  the  experience  and  con- 
fcioufneft  of  mankind  j  — r  arc  you  aa  tho- 
roughly  convinced,  that  no  pftft  adion-of 
your  life  could  poflibly  ha^ve  been  pre- 
vented, and  that  no  future  adtion  can  pof^^ 
fibly  be  contingent,  as  that  God  is  infi- 
nitely wife,  powerful,  and  good  ?  —  Exa* 
inine  the  evidence  of  both  propofitioos, 

examine  wi^  candour  the  iaiUndive  fug- 

geftiona 
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geftipns  of  ybtir  own  mind ;  — and  theii 
tell .  me^  whether  you  find  itheifih  or 
tnati's  mtiral  liberty  hardeft  to  be  believed; 
Perhaps  I  ftiall  be  told^  that  the  belief 
of  moral  liberty  is  attended  with  equal 
difficulties  j  for  that,  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tingency of  human  adtions  with  the  pre- 
fcience  of  Cod,  is  as  impoflible,  as  to  re- 
concile ncceflity  with  his  goodnefs  and 
wifdom.  Others  have  anfwered  this  ob- 
jeiftion  at  length  j  I  make  therefore  only 
two  brief  remarks  upon  it;  i .  As  it  im- 
plies Hot  any  refle(5liori  on  the  divine 
power,  to  fay,  that  it  cannot  perform  imr* 
poilibilities  j  fo  neither,  I  pfefumfc^  doth 
it  imply  any  refledliori  on  his  knowledge^ 
to  fay,  that  he  feaimo't  forefee  aS  certainj 
what  is  really  not  certain^  but  only  con- 
tingent. Yet  he  fees  all  pofSble  eflFedte  of 
all  poflibl^  daufes :  and  our  freedoin  to 
chufc  good  or  evil  can  lio  more  be^  con- 
ceived to  interfere  with  the  final  purpoies 
of  his  providence,'  than  our  power  of  mo^ 
ving  our  limbs  is  inConfiftent  witii  our  in- 
ability to  remove  mountains.  2.  No  man 
^nLl  take  it  upoil  him  to  fay,  that  he  dif^ 
tiniStly  uriderftands  the  mariner  in  which 
the  Deity  a^s,  perceives,  and  knows :  but 

}  G  the 
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the  incompreheqfible^efs  of  his  nature  will 
never  induce  men  to  doubt  Iiis  exiftencie 
and  attributes,  unlefs  there  be  men  who 
fancry  themfelvcs  infallible,,  and  of  infinite 
capacity.     Shall  I  then,  conclude,  becaiifc 
1  cannot  fuUy. comprehend  the  manner  in 
which  the  divine  prefcience  operates,  that 
therefore   the  Deity  is  not  infinitely  per- 
fect ?   or  that,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  cer- 
taiii  of  tlie  truth  of  a  fentiment  which  is 
w^ranted  by  my  conllant  experience,  and 
by  that  of  all  matnldnd  ?.  Shall  I  fay,  that 
becaufe   my   knowledge    is    not    infinite, 
therefore  I  have  no  knowledge  ?     Becaufe 
1  know  not  when  I  fhall  die,  does  it  fol- 
low, that  I  clnnot  be  certain  of  my  being 
now  alive  ?     Becaufe  God  hath  not  told 
me  every  thing,   fiiall  I.i^fufe  to  believe 
what  he  hath  told  me  ?     That  fuch  a  con- 
clusion Ihould  be   drawn  fi'om  fuch  pre- 
mifes,  is,  in  my  judgement,  as  contrary 
to  reafon,  as  to  fay,  that  becaufe  I  am  ig- 
norant of  the  caufe  of  magnetical  attrac- 
tion, therefore  I  ought  not  to  believe  that 
the  needle  points  to  the  north. — That  I 
am  a  free  agent,  I  know  and  believe;  that 
God  forcfees  whatever  can  be  forefeen,  as 
he  can  do  whatever  can  be  done,    I  alio 

knc^w 
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kii<9W  and  believe  :  nor  have  the  Fataliffs 
ever  proved,  nor  can  they  ever*  prove, 
that  the  one  belkf  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
other.  -   '      .  .  . 

The  afferters  of  human  liberty  hive  al*» 
ways  maintained,  that  to  believe  ail  a(> 
tions  and  intentioiis  nccefiary,  is  the  fame 
thin^  as  to  believe,  that  man  is  not  an  ac- 
countable being,  or,  in  other  words,  no 
xnoral  agent.  And  indeed  this  notion  is 
natural  to  every  perfon  who  has  the  ccu-^ 
rage  to  truft  his  own  experience,  without 
feefcing  to  puzzle  plain  matter  of  fatfl  with 
verbal  diftinftions  and  metaphyfical  re- 
finement. But,  it  is  faid,  the  fenfe  of  mo* 
ral  beauty  and  turpitude  ftiU  remains  with 
us,  even  after  we  are  convinced,  that  all 
adlions  and  intentiqns  are  necefTary ;  that 
this  fenfe  maketh  us  moral  agents ;  and, 
therefore,  that  our  moral  agency  is  per- 
fcftly  coniiftcnt  with  our  nccefiary  agcn- 
cy.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpole  ; 
It  is  putting  us  off  with  mere  words.  For 
•ffhat  is  moral  agency,  and  what  is  im-r 
plied  in  it  ?  This  at  leaft  muft  be  impliecl 
in*  it,  that  we  aught  to  dp  fome  things, 

and  not  to  do  otliers.     But  if  every  inten- 
tton  and  adlion  of  my  life  is  'fixed  by  eter- 
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nal  laws,  which  I  can .  Qeid^ef  elude  nor 
alter,  it  i£|  as  abiurd  to  fay  to  me,  Yoi^ 
ought  to  be  hooeft  to-mprrow,  ^  to  fay, 
Yqu  ought  to  flop  the  motion  of  the  ]dar 
pets  to-morrow,  Unlefs  fome  events  dc- 
pend  uppn  my  detenfiinatiqpy  Qugi>t^  and 
0ight  not^  have  no  mes^ning  whep  applied 
to  me.  Moral  agency  further  ip[iplies, 
that  we  are  accountable  for  our  condudl : 
and  that  if  we  do  what  we  ouffht  not  v> 
do,  we  deferve  blame  and  punifhment» 
My  confcience  tells  me,  that;  \  ^m  ac- 
countable for  thofe  adliqns  only  that  are 
in  my  own  power ;  and  neither  blames  npr 
approves,  in  myfelf  or  in  others,  tha^ 
ConduA  which-  is  the  cfFedl,  not  of  choice^ 
but  of  neceflity.  Convince  ix^e,  that  all 
my  a(5lions  are  equally  ncccffary,  and  yon 
filence  my  confcience  for  ever,  or  at  Ipaft 
prove  it  to  be  a  fallacious  f  nd  impeiptinen^ 
monitor :  you  will  then  convince  n^e,  tha^ 
all  circumfpe(5liQn  is  unnepeffary,  and  aH 

remorfe  abfurd.     And  is  it  a  matter  of  lit- 

■     «      .        .   •  » .  •  • 

tie  moment,  whether  I  believe  my  moral 
feelings  authentic  and  true,  or  c;quivocal 
and  fallacious  ?  Can  any  principle  be.  oJf 
more  fatal  confequcnce  to  me,  or  to  fpcic-, 
ty,   than  to  believe,  that  the  didlates  q£ 

confcience 
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cqnfcicnce'  are  falfe,  unreafonable,  orinr 
fignificant  ?  Yet  this  is  one  certain  efFeiS 
of  my  becoming  a  Fatalift,  or  even  fcep- 
tical  in  regard  to  moral  liberty.  r 

I  obferve,  th^t  whea  a  man's  un4erT 
(landing  begins  to  be  fo  far  perverted  by 
debauchery,  as  to  piake  him  imagine  hi$ 
crimes  unq.vpidable,  frqm  that  moment  he 
begins  to  think  them  innqcent,  and  deems 
j,t  a  fufficient  apology,  that  in  refpedl  of 
them  he  ii;  np  lopge^  9,  free,  but  a  necefla- 
ry. agent.  The  driiiukard  pleads  his  cout 
ftitution,  the  blafphemer  urges  the  invinr 
cible  for(:9  of  luibit,  and  (he  fenfoalif^ 
would  have  us  believe,  that  his  appetites 
are  tpo  ftrong  tq  be  refifled.  Suppofe  all 
jnen  fo  far  perverted  as  to  argue  in  the 
iame  manner  with  regard  to  crimes  of  en 
very  kind; T- then  it  is  certain,  that  all 
pien  wquld  be  equally  difpofcd  to  think 
all  criiQes  innocent.  And  w^hat  would  be 
the  cpnfequ^nce  ?  Licentiqufneis^  mife-r 
ry,  and  defolation,  irremediable  and  uni-t 
yerfal.  If  God  intended  that  men  fhould 
be  happy,  and  that  the  human  race  fhould 
continue  for  many  generations,  he  cer-» 
fainly  intended  alfp,  that  men  ihould  be- 
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Jieve  themfelves  free,  moral,  and  account- 
able creatures. 

Suppofing  it  poflible  for  a  man  to  ad 
upon  the  belief  of  his  being  a  neceflary  ar- 
gent, let  us  fee  how  he  would  behave  in 
fome  of  the  common  affairs  of  life.  He 
does  me  an  injury.  I  go  to  him  and  re- 
monftrate.  You  will  excufe  me,  fays  he ; 
I  was  put  upon  it  by  one  on  whom  I  am 
dependent,  and  who  threatened  me  with 
beggary  and  perdition  if  I  refufed  to  ccMn- 
ply.  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  <:onfi(kr- 
able  alleviation  of  the  poor  man's  guilt. 
Next  day  he  repeats  the  injury ;  aind,  on 
my  renewing  my  remonftrances.  Truly, 
fays  he,  I  was  offered  fixpence  to  do  it ; 
or  I  did  it  to  pleafe  my  humour :  but  I 
know  you  will  pardon  me,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  as  all  motives  are  the  neceflary 
caufes  of  the  aftions  that  proceed  from 
them,  it  follows,  that  all  motives  produc- 
tive of  the  fame  action  are  irrefiftible ;  and 
therefore,  in.  refpedt  of  the  agent,  equally 
ftrong  : .  I  am  therefore  as  innocent  now  as 
I  was  formerly ;  for  the  event  has  proved, 
that  the  motive  arifitig  from  the  <^r  of 
^pence,  or  from  the.  impulie  of  wjiim, 
yrasas  effedlual  in  producing  the  adtion 

wluch 
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which  you  call  an  injury,  as  the  'motive 
ariiing  from  the  fear  of  ruin.  Notwith- 
fla^ding  this  fine  fpeech,  I  ftiould  be  a- 
fraid,  that  thefe  principles,  if  perfifted  in, 
and  adled  upon,  would  foon  bring  the 
poor  Fatalift  to  Tyburn  or  Bedlam. 

Will  you  promife  to  affift  me  to-mor- 
row with  your  labour,  advice,   or  inte- 
reft?     No,  fays  the  pradlical  Fatalift;   I 
can  promife  nothing  ;  for  my  conduct  to- 
morrow will  certainly  be  determined  by 
the  motive  that  then  happens  to  predomi- 
nate.    Let  your  promife,  fay  I,  be  your 
motive.     How  can  you  be  fo  ignorant,  he 
replies,  as  to  imagine  that  our  motives  to 
aftion  are  in  our  own  power  !     O  fad,  O 
fad !    you  muft  ftudy  metaphyfic,  indeed 
you  muft.     Why,  Sir,  our  motives  to  ac- 
tion are  obtruded  upon  us  by  irrefiftible 
neceflity.     Perhaps  theyarife,  immediate- 
ly, from  ibme  pafTion,  judgement,  fancy, 
or  (if  you  pleafe)  volition ;  but  this  voli- 
tion, fancy,  judgement,  orpaffion — what 
is  it  ?  an  efFeft  without  a  caufe  ?  No,  no ; 
it  is  neceflarily  excited  by  fome  idea,  ob- 
jcdl,  or  notion,  which  prefents  itfelf  in- 
xlependently  on  me,    and  in  confequence 
€f  fome  extrinfic  caufe,  the  operation  of 

which 
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ivhich  I  can  neitker  forcfec  nor  prevent.  -* 
Where  is  the  man  who  would  chnfe  this 
Fatalift  fdr  his  friend,  <iompani6n,  or  fel- 
low-citizen ?   who  will  fay,  that  fotiety 
could  at  all  fubfifl^  if  the  generality  of 
mankind  were  to  think,  and  ipeak,  and 
adtj  on  fach  jJrinciplcs  ? 
.    But^  fays  the  Fatalift,  is  it»  not  eafy  tof 
imagine  cafes  in  which  the  men  who  be^ 
lievc  themfelves  free^  would  ad-  the  part 
of  fools  or  knaves  ?    Nothing  indeed  is 
more  eafy^    But  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
the  folly  or  knavery  of  fueh  men  arifcsj 
not  from  theij*  periuafion  of  Aeir  own  free 
agency,  for  many  millions  ef  this  perfua* 
fion  have  pafTed  through  life  with  a  fur 
charadler,  but  from  other  caufes«     I  can* 
not  conceive  any  greater  difcouragement 
from  knaveiy  and  folly,  than  the  confi* 
.deration,  that  man  is  an  accoun^ble  be- 
ing ;  and  I  know  not  how  we  can  iiippofe 
iiim  accountable,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  hinii 
free.     The  obvious  tendency  of  our  prin- 
ciples is    therefore   to    deter  men  from 
knavery  and  folly ;  whereas  it  is  impofli* 
ble  for  a  Fatalift  to  adl  upon  his  own  prin-^ 
ciples    for   one  day,    without  rendering 
himfelf  ridiculous  or  deteftable* 

lie 
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The  reader,  if  4ifpo(ed  to  pviriue  thefe 
hints,  and  attend,  in  imagination,  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  pradical  Fatalift  in  ^  the 
more  interefting  fcenes  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  may  entertain  himfelf  with  a  fe- 
ries  of  adventures,  more  ludicrous,  or  at 
leaft  more  irrational,    than  any  of  thofe 

for  which  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  is  ce- 
lebrated.    I  prefume  I  have  laid  enough 
to  fatisfy  every  impartial  mind,    "  That 
*'  the  real  and  general  belief  of  neceflity 
"  would  be  attended  with  fatal   confe- 
quences  to  fcience,  and  to  human  na- 
ture;"—  which  is  a  repetition  of  the 
third  remark  we  formerly  made  on  the 
dodlrine  of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter  *. 
And  now  we  have  proved,  that  if  there 
was  any  reafon  for  rejcifling  Berkeley's 
do^^ne  as  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  com- 
mon j^nfe,    before  his   arguments    were 
ihown  to  arife  from  the  abufe  of  words, 
there  is  at  prefent  the  fame  reafon  for  re- 
jecSting  the  do<Elrine  of  neceflity,  even  on 
the  fuppofition   that  it  hath  not  as  yet 
been  logically  confuted.     Both  do6b:ines 
are  repugnant   to   the  general   belief  of 

^  Sf c  the  ^nd  of  the  pr^eding  feftioQ. 
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mankind:  both,  notwithftanding  all  the 
efibrts  of  the  fubdeft  fophifliy,  are  ftill 
incredible:  both  are  fo  contrary  to  na-» 
ture,  and  to  the  condition  of  human  be- 
ings, that  they  cannot  be  carried  into 
pradlice ;  and  fo  contrary  to  true  philofo- 
phy,  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  into 
fcience,  without  bringing  fcepticifm  along 
with  them,  and  rendering  queftionable 
the  plaineft  principles  of  moral  truth,  and 
the  very  diftin<flion  between  truth  and 
falfehood.  In  a  word,  we  have  proved^ 
that  common  fenfe,  as  it  teacheth  us  to 
believe  and  be  aifured  of  the  exifteace  of 
matter,  doth  alfo  teach  us  to  believe  and 
be  afTured,  that  man  is  a  free  agent. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  aifaray  from  our 
prefent  purpofe,  to  enter  upon  a  logical 
examination  of  the  argument  for  neceffity. 
Our  defign  is  only  to  explain,  by  what 
marks  one  may  diftinguifh  the  principles 
of  common  fenfe,  that  is,  intuitive  or  felf- 
evident  notions,  from  thofe  deceitful  and 
inveterate  opinions  that  have  Ibmetimes 
aflumed  .the  fame  appearance.  If  I  have 
fatisfied  the  reader,^  that  the  free  agency 
of  man  is  a  felf-evident  fadl,  I  have  alfo 
fatisfied  him,  tl>at  vJl  Tcafonlng  on  tiie  fide 
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of  ncccflity,  though  accovinted  unanfwcr-^ 
able,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  and  previouf- 
ly  ta  all  confutation,  abfurd  and  irratio- 
nal, and  contrary  to  the  practice  and  prin- 
ciples of  all  true  philofophers. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  liberty  be  difcou-! 
raged  by  th«  perplexing  arguments  of  the 
Fatalift*.  Arguments  in  oppofition  to 
felf'-evident  truth,  muft,  if  plauTible  at  all, 
'  be  extremely  perplexing.  Think  what  me-^ 
thod  of  reafbning  a  man  mud  p^^*£ue, 
who  iets  himfelf  to  .confute  any  asiom  ia 
geometry,  or  to  argue  againft  the  exijflence 
of  a  ientiment  acknowledged  and  fdt  by 
all  mankind*  Indeed  I  cannot  iee  how 
fiich  a  perfoh  fhould  ever  impofe  upon 

*  T^^^  is.4io  (ubjeft  on  which  doubts  axx4' di/Ecul- 
ties  may  oot  be  darted  by  ingenious  and  difputatious 
men  \ '  and  therefore,  from  the  number  of  their  objec- 
tions, and  thejength  of  the  eontroverfy  to  which  they 
give  Of (|Ui«^Qi»  -  we  cannot*  in  any  cafe,  conclude,  tl^t 
the  original  evidence  is  weak,  or  even  chat  it  is  not  ob- 
vious and  ftriking.  Were  we  to  prefume,  that  every 
principle  is  dubious  againft  which  fpecious  objedltons 
tnnyhe  contnired,  we  fliould  be  quickly  led  into  unt« 
-vIsrAil  Ibepiicifao.  The  two  ways  in  which  the  Ia||^Qui|y 
of  fpeculative  men  has  been  moft  commonly  employed, 
are  dogmatical  afTertions  of  doubtful  opinions,  and  fubtle 
cavils  againft  certain  truths. 

.  •       •  3  D  2  people 
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people  of  (enfe,  except  by  availing  him- 
felf  of  expreflions,    which  either  arc  in 
themfelves  ambiguous,  or  become  for  by 
his'  manner  of  applying  them.    If  the  am- 
biguity be  difcemihle,  the  argmnent  can 
have  no  force ;  if  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
ambiguity,  the  difpute  may  be  continued 
from  generation   to   generation^   without 
working  any  change  m  the  fentiments  of 
cither  party.     When  fadl  is  diircgardcd, 
when  intuition  goes  for  nothing,  when 
no  ftandard    of  truth  is  acknowledged, 
and  every  tiiianfwered  argument  is  deem- 
ed linanfwerable,  true  reafoning  is  at  an 
6nd ;  and  the  difputanti  having  long  ago 
loft  fight  6£  common  fcnfe,  is  fo  far  from 
regaining  the  path  of  truth,    that,  like 
Thomfon*s  peafant  bewildered  in  the  fiiow, 
he  continues  "  to  wander  on,    ftill  more 
'*  and  more  aftray."     If  any  perfon  will 
give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
whole  coiitroverfy  concerning  liberty  and 
necefUty,  he  will  find,  that  the  argiiments 
on  both  fides  come  at  laft  to  appear ;unan- 
fwerable  j  -^  there  is  no  conunon  princijJe 
acknowledged  by  both  parties,   to  which 
an  appeal  can  be  made,    an4  .£ach  party 
charges  the  other  with  begging  the  que- 

ftioQ. 
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ftioQ.  Is  it  pot  thai  better! to  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  fimple  fediug  of  the  underftandr 
iag  ? ;  I  fed  that  it. is  ift  my  power,  to  will 
or  nQt  to  will  :.o  all  you  can  :f«iy  about 
the  influence  of  motives  will  never  con*- 
vince  me  of  the  contrary ;  or  if  I  ihould 

» 

fay  that  I  am  convinced  by  your  argu- 
meats,  my  condudl  mull  continually  bely 
my  prof^on*  One  thing  is  undeniable ; 
your  words  are  pbfcure,  my  feeling  is  not ; 
— i  the  feeling  is.  univerfally  attended  to, 
acki^qwledged,  and  adled  upon;  your 
words  to  the  majority  of  mankind  would 
be  unintelligible,  nay,  perhaps  they  are. 
in  a  great  meafure  fo  even  to  yourfelyes. 


CHAP.      m.: 

Kecapituiation  and  Inference. 

TH  ]£  iubftance  of  the  preceding  illu- 
ftrations,  when  applied  to  the  prin- 
cipal purpofe  of  this  difcourfe,  is  as  fol- 
loweth. 

Although  it  be  certain,  that  all  juft  rea- 
fbning  doth  ultims^tely  tertfunate  in  the 

principles 
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j>rinciples  of  commba  fenfe,  that  is,  m 
principles^  which  mu(b  he-  admitted  as  xrer^ 
tain,  ora»  pfotiabie,  <  upoh  their  own  au«^ 
thority, .  widiont^vid^e,  or  at  kaft  wth*-* 
out  {)Poof  5  ereii  itt  aH  mathematics  rea- 
ibning  doth  nltiktm^*f^  terminate  in  :Mf-* 
erident  axioms : '  yet  phifofbphera,  efpe-* 
(daUy  thofe  wh6  hfeve  applied  themielves^ 
to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laV^s  6f  htxtnanf 
mature,  ;iiave  riot  ^alwiys  been  ckreful  td 
con&ikc  the  i^eaforiing'  faculty  Within  its- 

pDopjer  ffi^ptj  but' have-  vairtly  i^a^hedy 

.  •  •  • 

th«  ev^ii'thS!  p^incipteV  sbf  common  feafe 
^ref  fubjedl  :tx>  the  -cojghifance'  of  rcalbn, 
aiKi  may  b*\eftb6r  cehAAned  or  •  confuted 
by  argument.  They  have  accordingly,  in 
many  inftances,  carried  their  inveftiga- 
tions  higher  than  the  ultimate  and  feif- 
fupported .  principles  <tf  c4DmmOn  ienfe ; 
and  by  fo  doing  have  introduced  many 
errors,  fiend  xifioLchf&Ife'l'eal^^  ijit6  die 
moral  fciences.  To  remedy  this,  it  was 
propof^di^^  ?i  radttftf  (kiskffktkg  iJsrlQttS'tr- 
tention,  cpjalJE^rtain  'thi^4epai;^«  prpvimtes 
of  reafoo;  aod  commddi;  iknCt.  And  be^ 
caufe,  in  many  cafes,  it!  may  be  difficult 
to  diftingtuih  a'  principle  of  ci>vbmon  fiAafe 
from  an  acquired  pr<|}iidice.;  A&d*  coofb-^ 
J     .  quently. 
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qiient;!/)  t6  know  at  wMt  ppintrE^oaiiig 
Ought  ta  flop, » and  Ifhe  authority  ;of  Com- 
mon fenfe  to  be  admitted  as  d^iiive ;   it 
was  therefore  judged  expedient  to  inquire, 
**  'Whether  fuch  ^re^ibnings  as  haye  been 
*'  profecuted  beyond  ultimate  priojeiples, 
^*  be  not  marked  widi  ibme  peculiar  cha- 
**  radters,  by  which  jchey  may  be.  diftin-^ 
**  guifhed  from  legitimnte  iuTeftigation." 
To  illufirate  thi$ -point,   the  dodlrines  of 
the  noiJhexiftmce  of  matter ^  zx\A:  the  ncafftty 
of  human  aSlknSy  were  pitched  upon  as  ex^ 
amplest  in  which,  at  leaft  in  the  former 
of  which,  common  fen£e,  in  the  opinicm 
of  all  competent  judges,    is   confeiiedly 
violated  ;•*—>  the  natural  effedls  produced 
upon  the  mind  by  the  reafonings  that  have 
been  urged  in  favour  of  theie  doi^nes^ 

were  confidcred ;  —  and  the  confequences 
refill  ting  from  the  admiilion  of  fuch  rea** 
foningis  were  taken  notice  of,  and  explain-* 
ed*  And  it  was  found,  that  the  reaibn-* 
ings  that  have  been  urged  in  favour  of 
thefe  dodhines  are  really  marked  with 
fome  peculiar  characters,  which  it  is  pre^ 
fumed  can  belong  to  no  legitimate  argu«<» 
mentation  whatfoever.  Of  thefe  reafbiw 
ings  it.  was  obfcrved,  and  proved^  "  Thau 

''  the 
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**  die  do6rines  they  iarc  intended  to  efta- 

^*  blifh  are  contradictory  to  the  general 

**  belief  of  all  men  in  all  ages ;  — That, 
"  though  enforced  and  fupported  with  fin- 

•  ^  gukr  fubtlety,  and  though  admitted  by 
"  fome  profefled  philofophers,  they  do 
**  not  produce  that  convidtion  which  found 
**  reaibning  never  fails  to  produce  in  the 
intelligent  mind;  —  and,  laftly,  That 
really  to  believe,  and  to  adl  from  a  real 
**  belief  of,  fuch  dodbines  and  reafonings, 
mtift  be  attended  with  fatal  confequen' 
ces  to  fcience,  to  virtue,  to  hiunan  fo- 
cicty,  and  to  all  the  important  interefts 
"  of  mankind." 

I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  all  the  orors 
which  have  arifen  from  not  attending  to 
the  foundation  of  truth,  and  efTential  rules 
of  reafoning,  as  here  explained,  are  equal- 
ly dangerous.  Some  of  them  perhaps  may 
be  innocent ;  to  fuch  the  lad  of  thefe  cha- 
rafters  cannot  belong.  If  wholly  inno- 
cent, it  is  of  little  confequence,  whether 
we  know  them  to  be  errors  or  not.  When 
a  new  tenet  is  advanced  in  moral  fcience, 
there  will  be  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft 
it,  if  contrary  to  univerfal  opinion :  for  9s 
every  liian  may  find  the  evidence  of  mo- 
*    '  ral 
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ral  icience  in  his  own  bread,  it^  is  hot  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  generality  of  man- 
kind will,  for  any  length  of  tiipe,  perfift 
i^i  an  error,  which  their  Own  daily  expc* 
rience,  if  attended  to  without  prejudice, '. 
cpuld  not  fail  to  reiftify.  Let,  therefore, 
the  evidence  of  the  new  tenet  be  carefully 
examined,  and  attended  to.  If  it  produce 
a  full  and  clear  convidlion  in  the  intelli* 
gent  mind,  and  at  the  fame  tune  ferve  to 
explain  the  caufes  of  the  tuiiverfality  and 
long  continuance  of  the  old  erroneous  o-^: 
pinion,'  the  new  one  ought  certainly  to  be 
received  as  true.  But  if  the  affent  produ-* 
iced  by  the  n?w  dodlrine  be  vague,  indefi-* 
nite,  and  unfatigfying ;  if  nature  and 
conunon  fenfe  reclaim  againft  it  j  if  it  re- 
commend modes  of  thought  that  are  in- 
conceivable, or  modes  of  adlion  that  are 
impradlicable ;  —  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be, 
true,  however  plaufible  its  evidence  may 
appear. 

Some  will  think,  perhaps,  that  a  ftraight- 
er  and  fhorter  courfe  might  have  brought 
xtxe  fooner,  and  with  equal  fecurity,  to 
tliis  conclufion.  I  acknowledge  I  have  ta- 
Iten  a  pretty  wide  circuit.  This  was  owing 
in.  part  to  my  love  of  perfpicuity,  whichr 

3  E  in 
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in  thefe  fubjedb  hath  not  always  been  fta-; 
died  fo  much  as  it  ought  to  have  been ; 
and  partly,  and  chiefly,  to  my  de&^  of 
confuting,  on  this  occafion,  (a^  I  wiih  to 
have  done  with  metaphyfical  controverfy 
for  ever),  as  many  of  the  mod  pemiciQus 
tenets  of  modem  fcepticifm  as  could  be 
brought  within  my  prefent  plan.  But  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  I  have  endear 
voured  to  condudl  all  my  digreiTions  in 
iiich  a  manner,  as  that  they  might  fcnc 
for  illuftrations  of  the  principal  fiibjed. 

To  teach  men  to  diftinguifh  by  intuir 
tion  a  didlate  of  common  fenfe  from  an 
acquired  prejudice,  is  a  work  which  na- 
ture only  can  accomplifh.     We  fhall  ever 
be  more  or  lefs  fagacipus  in  this  refpcft, 
according  as  Heaven  hath  endued  us  with 
greater  or  lefs  ftrength  of  mind,  vivacity 
of  perception,  and  folidity  of  judgement. 
The  method  here  recommended  is  more 
laborious,    and    much    lefs    expeditious. 
Yet  this  method,  if  I  am  npt  greatly  mif- 
taken,  may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  en- 
able us  to  forxa  a  proper  eftimate  of  thofe 
reafonings,  which,  by  violating  common 
fenfe,  tend  to  fubvert  every  principle  of 
rational  belief,-  to  fap  the  foundations  of 
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truth  and  fcience,  and  to  leave  the  mind 
expofed  to  all  the  *  horrors  of  fcepticifmi 
To  be  puzzled  by  fuch  reafonings^  is  nei- 
ther criminal  nor  diihonourable ;  though 
in  many  cafes  it  may  be  both  diihonour- 
able and  criminal  to  fufier  ourfelves  to  be 
dduded  by  them;  For  is  not  this  to  pre« 
fer  the  equivocal  vbice  of  a  vain,  felfiih^ 
and  eniharing  wrangler,  to  die  clear,  the 
benevolent,  the  infalHble  dictates  of  nan* 
ture  ?  Is  not  this  to  bely  our  fentimcpits^ 
to  violate  our  conftitudon,  to  fin  againft 
our  own  foul  ?  Is  not  this  '^  to  forfake  the 
**  foxmtains  of  living  water,  and  to  hew 
^^  out  imto  ourfelves  broken  ciitems  that 
•*  can  hold  no  water  ?" 
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Objections     answered* 

THEY   who   confidcr    virtue  as  i 
fubje<5t    of    mere    curiofity,    and 
think  that  the  principles  of  men- 
rals  and  properties  of  conic  fe6Hons  ought 
to  be  explained  with  the  iame  degree  of 
apathy  and  indifierence,   wiH   find  abun- 
dant matter  for  cenfiire  in  the  preceding 
oblervations.     As  the  author  is  not  verf 
ambitious  of  the  good  opinion  6f  fuch  the- 
orifts,  he  will  not  give  himfHf  much  trou- 
ble in  multiplying  apologies  for  what,  to 
them,  may  have  the  appearance  of  kecn- 
neis  or  feverity  in  the  animadverfions  he 
has  hitherto  made,  or  may  hereafter  make, 
on  the  principles  of  certafin  noted  philofo- 
phers.     He  confiders  happinefs  as  the  end 
and  aim  of  our  being  j  and  he  thinks  phi- 
lofophy  valuable  only  fb  far  as  it  may  be 
conducive  to  this  end.     Human  happinefs 
feemeth  to  him  wholly  unattainable,  ex- 
cept by  the  means  which  virtue  and  reli- 
gion provide.     He  is  therefore  perfuaded, 

that 
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that  while  employed  in  pleading  the  caufcj 
t)f  virtue,  and  of  true  fcience,  its  beft  auxi-* 
liarjr,  he  flipporCs;  in  forfie  itieafure,  the 
charadler  of  a  friend  to  humankind ;  and 
he  woilld  think  his  right  to  that  glorioils 
appellation  extremely  queftionable,  if  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  did  not  bear  fome  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  his  caufe* 
However  fufpicious  he  may  be  of  his  abi- 
lity to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  fellow-' 
creatures,  he  is  not  fufpicious  of  his  in- 
clination. He  feels,  that  on  fiich  a  fub- 
jeA,  he  mufl  fpcak  from  the  heart,  or  not 
fpeakat  all.  For  the  fpirit  and  manner  of 
his  difcourfe  he  has  no  other  apology  to 
offer. 

As  to  the  principles  and  matter  of  if  j 
he  is  lefs  confident.  Thefe,  though  nei- 
ther vifionary  nor.  unimportant,  may  pol^ 
fibly  be  mifunderftood.  He  therefore  begs 
leave  to  urge  a  few  things,  for  the  further 
vindication  and  illuftration  of  them.  To 
his  own  mind  they  are  fully  fatisfadory  j 
he  hopes  to  render  them  equally  fo  to  eve- 
ry candid  reader.  Happy  !  if  he  ihould 
be  as  fuccefsful  in  eftabliihing  conviaion, 
as  others  have  been  in  fubverting  it. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        L 

Further  remarks  on  the  confiftcncjr 
of  thcfe  principles  with  the  late* 
reds  of  Science,  and  the  Rights 
of  Mankind « 


IT  may  poflibly  be  dbjedled  to  this dif- 
courfe,  That  "  it  tends  to  difcouragc 
"  frecdomi  of  inquiry,  and  to  promote 
'*  implicit  faith." 

Bnt  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  my  de- 
fign ;  as  thofe  who  attend,  without  preju- 
dice, to  the  full  import  of  what  I  have 
advanced  on  the  fubjedk  of  evidence,  will 
undoubtedly  perceive^  Let  me  be  permit- 
ted to  repeat,  that  the  truths  in  which 
man  is  mbft  concerned  do  not  lie  exceed- 
ingly deep  J  nor  are  we  to  eflimate  either 
their  importance,  or  their  certainty^  by 
the  length  of  the  line  of  our  invefligadoni 
The  evidences  of  the  philofophy  of  humaa 
nature  are  found  in  our  own  breaft ;  we 
need  not  roam  abroad  in  queft  of  them ; 
the  unlearned  are  judges  of  them  as  well 

as 
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as  the  learned.     Ambiguities  have  arifen, 
when  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and  under-? 
(landing  were  exprefled  in  words ;  but  the 
feelings  themfelves  were  not  ambiguous^ 
Let   ^,  man  attentively  examine  himfelf, 
with  a  fincere  purpofe  of  difcovering  the 
truth,  and  without  any  bias  in  favour  of 
particuUr  theories,  and  he  will  feldom  be 
at  a  lofs,  iii  regard  to  thofe  truths,  atleaft, 
that  are  moft  efTential  to  his  happinefs  and 
duty.     If  men  muft  needs  amufe  them- 
felves with  njetaphyfical  inveftigation,  let 
them  apply  it,  where  it  can  do  no  harm, 
to  the  diftindtiqns  and  logomachies  of  on- 
tology.    In  the  fcience  of  human  nature 
it  cannot  poflibly  do  good,   but  mud  of 
necefllty  dp  infinite  mifchief.     What  avail 
die  obfcure  dedudUqns  of  verbal  argu- 
ment, ill  illuftrating  what  we  fufficiently 
know  by  experience  ?  or  in  Ihowing  that 
to  be  fidlitipusk.and  falfe,   whofe  energy 
we  muft  feel  and  acknowledge  every  mo- 
ment ?  When  therefore  I  find  a  pretended 
principle  of  hiunan  nature  evinced  by  a 
dark  and  intricate  inveftigation,    I    am 
tempted  to  fufpedl,   not  without  reafon, 
^at  its  evidence  is  no  where  to  be  fo\md 

|?ut  in  the  arguments  of  the  theorift ;  and 

thefe^ 
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theie,  whendiiguifed  by  quaint  diftinc^i 
dons,    and  ambiguous    language,    it  ii 
ibmetimes  hard  to  confute,  even  when  the 
heart  recoils  from  the  dodlrine  with  con- 
tempt or  deteftation.     If  the  dodbine  bq 
true,  it  muft  alfo  be  agreeable  to  cxpcn 
ricnce :    to  experience,  therefore,  let  the 
appeal  be  made ;  let  the  circumftances  be 
pointed  out,    in  which  the  controverted 
fentiment  arifeth,  or  is  fuppofed  to  aiife. 
Tfhis  is  to  acjt  the  philofopher,  not  the  mc-« 
taphyfician ;  the  interpreter  of  nature,  not 
the  builder  of  fyftems*     But  let  us  confi- 
der  the  objedlion  more  particularly. 

What  then  do  you  mean  by  that  impli-^ 
cit  faith,  tq  which  you  fuppofe  thefe  prm-» 
ciples  too  favourable  ?  Do  you  mean  an 
^cquiefcence  in  the  didlates  of  our  own  un-^ 
derftanding,  or  in  thofe  of  others  ?  If  the 
former,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  fuch  impU-» 
cit  faith  is  the  only  kind  of  belief  which 
tjiie  philofophy  recommends.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that,  while  man  conti- 
x^ue?  in  his  prcfent  ^ate,  oi^r  own  intel- 
ledhial  feelings  are,  and  muft  be,  the. 
ftandard  of  truth  to  us.  All  evidence  pro- 
dudlive  of  belief,  is  refolvible  into  the  e- 
yidence  of  confcio\ifnef^ j  and  comes. 9C 
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laft  to  this  point,  I  believe  becaufe  I  be* 
keve,  or  becaufe  the  law  of  my  nature  de- 
tennines  me  to  believe.  This  belief  may 
be  called  implicit ;  but  it  is  the  only  ra- 
tional belief  of  which  we  are  capable :  and 
to  fay,  that  our  minds  ought  not  to  fub- 
mit  to  it,  is  as  abfiird  as  to  fay,  that  our 
bodies  ought  not  to  be  nourifhed  with 
food.  Revelation  itfelf  muft  be  attended 
with  evidence,  to  fatisfy  confcioiifnefs  or 
common  fenfe ;  otherwife  it  cai^  never  bo 
rationally  b?lieyed.  By  the  evidence  of 
the  gofpel,  the  rational  Chriftian  is  per- 
fu^ded  th^  it  comes  from  God.  He  ac^. 
qtuefqes  in  it  as  truth,,  not  becaufe  it  is. 
recommended  by  others,  but  becaufe  it  fa- 
tisfies  his  own  underfta^nding^ 

But  if,  by  implicit  faitb>  you  mean^ 
what  I  ijiinfc  is  commonly  meant  by  that; 
term,  an  upw^rrantablg  pr  ynqueftioned 
^cquielcencQ  in  the  fentiments  df  other 
men,  I  deny  thftt  any  part  of  this  dif- 
comfe  hath  a  tendency  to  promote  it.  I 
never  faid,  that  doArines  are  to  be  taken 
for  granted  without  examination ;  though 
I  affirmed^  that,  in  regard  to  moral  docr 
prines,  a  long  and  intricate  examination 
is  xjcither  necfeflary:  nor  expedient.  With 
;  3  F  mord 
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moral  truth,  it  is  the  bXdfinefi  of  every  man 
to  be  acquainted;  and  therefore  the  Dd-- 
ty  has  made  it  level  to  every^  capacity. 

Far  be  it  from  a  lover  of  truth  to  dif- 
courage  freedom  of  inquiry  !   Man  is  poA 
feffed  of  reafoaing  poweris ;  by  means  of 
which  he  may  bring  that  within  the  £phere 
of  common  fenfe,   which  was  originally 
beyond  it.     Of  thefe  powers  he  may,  and 
ought  to  avail  himfelf ;  for  many  impor- 
tant truths  are  not  felf-evident,  and  our 
faculties  were  not  defigned  for  a  ftate  of 
inadlivity •     But  neither  were  they  defign- 
ed to  be  epiployed  in  fruitlefs  or  danger- 
ous  inveftigation.      Our  knowledge  and 
capacity  are  limited ;  it  is  fit  and  necefla- 
ry  they  fliould  be  fo  :    we  need  not  wan- 
der intq  forbidden  paths,  or  attempt  tq 
penetrate  inacceffible  regions,  in  queft  of 
employment ;  the  cultivation  of  uieful  and 
pra^cal  fcience,  the  improvement  of  arts, 
and  the  indifpenfable  duti^iS  of  life,   will 
fiirnifh  ample  fcope  to  all  the  exertions  of 
human  genius.    Surely  that  man  U  my 
friendjj  who  difliiadcs  me  from  att^mp^- 
^ng  what  I  cannot  perform,  nor  even  at- 
tempt without*  danger.     And  is  not  he  a 
fiicnd  to  fcieace  ind  n(^n]dnd)  who  o^ 

deavours 
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deavours  to  difcourage  fallacious  and  unr 
profitable  fpeculation,  and  to  propofe  a 
criterion  by  which  it  may  be  known  and 
avoided  ? 

^  But  if  reaibning  ought  not  to  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  boundary,  and  if  it  is 
the  authority  of  common  fcnfe  that  fixeth 
this  boundary,  and  if  it  be  poflible  to  mil^ 
take  a  prejudice  for  a  principle  of  com-* 
mon  fenfe,  how  (it  may  be  faid)  are  pre- 
judices to  be  detedled  ?  At  this  rate,  a 
man  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  call  his 
prejudice  a  didlate  of  common  fenfe,  and 
then  it  is  eftablifhed  in  perfqdl  fecurity 
beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  Doth  not 
this  fumiih  a  pretence  for  limiting  the 
freedom  of  inquiry  ? — Having  already  faid 
a  great  deal  in  anfwer  to  the  firil  part  of 
this  queftion,  I  need  not  now  fay  much 
in  anfwer  to  the  laft*  I  fhall  only  aik,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  method  of  reafon- 
ing  is  the  propereft  for  overcoming  the 
prejudices  of  an  obftinate  man  ?  Are  we 
to  wrangle  with  him  in  infinitum^  without 
ever  arriving  at  any  fixed  principle  ?  That 
is  not  the  way  to  illuftrate  truth,  or  redli- 
fy  error.  Do  we  propofe  to  afcertain  the 
importance  of  our  arguments  by  their 

3  F  2  number. 
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number,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  bct^ 
ter  cauie  w}A>fe  champion  gives  tfkc  iaft 
word  ?     This,  I  fear,  would  not  mend  did 
matter.     Suppofe  our  antagonift   fliould 
deny  a  fclf-evident  truth,  or  refufe  his  aft 
fent  to  an  intuitive  probability ;  muft  we 
not  refer  him  to   the  common  fenft  of 
manldnd  ?     If  we  do  not,  we  muft  cither 
hold  out  peace,  or  have  recourfe  to  fophi- 
ftry :  for  when  a  principle  comes  to  be  m- 
tuitivdy  true  or  falfe,  all  legitimate  rca- 
fonitig  is  at  an  end,  and  all  further  rea- 
foning  impertinent.  To  the  common  fenfc 
of  mankind  we  muft  therefore  refer  him 
foonef  or  later ;  and  if  he  continue  obfti- 
natc,  we  muff  Idave  hkn.     Is  it  not  then 
of  confequence  to  truth,  and  may  it  not 
Icrvc  to  prevent  many  a  fophiftical  argu- 
ment,   and  improfitablc  logomachy,  diat 
we  have  it  continually  in  view,  that  com- 
mon fenffe  is   the   ftandird   of  truth  ?    a 
principle  which  men  are  not  always  difpo- 
fed    to  •  adriiit  in   its   full   latitude,    and 
which,  in  tlie  heat  and  hurry  of  difpute, 
they  are  apt  to  overlook  altogether.     Some 
men  will  always  be  fotmd,  who  think  the 
moft  abfurd  prejudices  founded  in  com- 
mon {cnfc.    Reafonable  ihen  never  icraple 

to 
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t6  fdbmit  their  prejudices  oi*  principles  t6 
e^aminaition :  but  if  that  examiiiatioh  turii 
to  no  account,  or  if  it  turn  to  a  bad  ac- 
noixnt ;  if  it  only  puzzle  where  it  ought  to 
convince,  and  darken  what  it  ought  to  il- 
•luftrate ;  if  it  recommend  impradlicable 
modes  of  adlion,  or  inconceivable  modes 
oif  thought ; — I  muft  confefs^  cSa^uiot  per- 
ceive the  ufe  of  it.  This  is  the.only  kind 
of  reafoning  that  I  mean  to  difcoiirage.  It 
is  this  kind  of  reafoning  which' Kath  pro- 
ved fb  fatal  to  the  abftrafl  fcienccs.  In  it 
ail  our  fceptical  fyftems  are  founded ;  of  it 
they  confift ;  and  by  it  they  are  fuj^ported. 
Till  the  abftradl  fciences  Be  cleared  of  this 
kind  of  reafoning,  they  deferve  not  the 
name  of  philofophy  :  they  may  amufe  4 
weak  and  turbulent  mind,  and  rendjer  it 
ftill  weaker  and  more  turbulent ;  but  they 
.cannot  convey  any  real  inftruclion :  they 
may  undermine  the  foundations  of  virtue 
attd  fcience j  but  they:  cannot  illiiftrate  a 
iingle  truth,  nor  eftablifh  one  principle  of 
Importance,  nor  improve  the  miiid  of  man 
in  any  refpedl  whatfoevcr. '        ;     . 

•  By  fome  it  may  be  thought  an  objection 
to  the  principles  of  this  cffjiy,  "  That  they 
>*  ieem  to  recommend  a  method  bf.confu- 


**  tation 
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.^^  tadon  whidL^  is  not  ftndiy  accordix^  to 
^^  logic,  and  do  a^uidly  contradict  iome 
^^  of  the.eftablifhed  kw8  of  that  icience*'" 
c  It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that 
many  of  the  niaxims  of  the  fchool-lpgic 
<are  fonpded  in  truth  and  nature,  and  have 
£o  long  obtained  univerfal  approbation^ 
that  they  are  now  become  proverbial  ii) 
philoibphy.  Many  of  its  rules  and  dif- 
tindlions  are  extremely  ufeful,  not  fg 
much  for  (hrengthening  the  judgement, 
as  for  eiubling  the  dii^utant  quickly  to 
.comprehend,  and  perfpicuouily  to  ex.]^^^ 
in  what  the  ibrce  or  fallacy  of  an  ax^* 
jnent  confifls^  The  ground-^work  of  this 
fcience,  the  Logic  df  Ariflotle,  if  we  may 
judge  of  the  whole  by  the  part  now  ex- 
tant, is  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  and  moft 
extraordinary  efforts  of  phUofophic  genius 
that  erer  appeared  in  the  world.  And 
yet,  if  we  confider  this  fcience,  with  re* 
gard  to  its  deiign  and  coniequences,  we 
ihall  perhaps  fee  reafon  to  think,  that  a 
ilriA  obfervance  of  its  laws  is  not  always 
neceffary  to  the  difcovery  of  truth. 

It  was  originally  intended  as  a  help  to 
difcourfe  among  a  talkative  and  fprighdy 
people.    The  conititution  of  Athdis  ren^ 

dercd 
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deted  the  art  of  public '  fpeaidng  of  very 

great  impoitance,   and  almoit  a  certain 

road  to  prefermcfnt  ordxffiindtion.    This* 

was  alfo  in  fome   meaiure  the   cafe :  ac 

Rome;  but  the  Romans  were  more  refijr- 

Ved,  and  did  not,  till  about  the  time  df. 

Cicero^  think  of  reducing  converfation  or 

pubHc  fpeakihg  to  rule.    The  -vivacity  of 

die  Atheniasis,  encouraged  by  their  demd-» 

cratical  fpirit,  made  tHem  fond  of  difputes- 

and  declamations^  which  were  often  car^ 

ried  on  without  any  view  to  difcover  truth,' 

but  merely  to  gratify  humour,  give  em^* 

ployment  to  the  tongue,  and  aniufe  a  va* 

cant  hour.    Some  of  the  dialogues-  of  Pla- 

to  arc  to  beconfidered  in.  diis  light;   ra-* 

th^r  ^  e^iiercifes  in  declamation,  than  fe^ 

il^ous  difquiiitions  in  philoibpfay.     It  is 

true,   this  is  not  the  only  merit  evonof 

fiich  of  them  as  feem  of  leaft  importance* 

If  we  are  often  diflatisfied  virith  his  doc** 

tnne ;   if  we  have  little  curiofity  to  learn 

the  charadters  and  manners  of  that 'age, 

whereof  he  hath  given  ib  natural  a  repn^ 

Mentation ;  we  muft  yet  acknowledge,  that 

as  models  for  elegance  and  fimplicity  of 

compofition,    the  mod  inconfiderable  of 

Plato's 
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Plato's  dialo^cs\  have  very  great  "nicrit 
His  fpeakers  often  complement  each  other 
on  the  beaixty  of  their  ftyle,  even  when 
there  is  nothing  very  flriking  in  the  fcn- 
timent  *.  If^  therefore,  'we  ^ould  form  a 
juft  eftimate  of  Plato,  we  muft  regard  him 
not  only  as  a  philofopher,.  but  alfo  as  a 
rhetorician ;  dfor  it  Ls  evident  he  was  ambi-* 
tious  to  excel  in  both  ch^ra^^ers*  Sat.  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  iiis  opinion,  that 
th€  pr^iStice  of.  extemporary  ipeaking  and 
difp;uting,  fo  frequent  in  his  time^  had  ar. 
ny  diredl  tendency  to  promote  the  inyc^ 
{ligation  of  truth,  or  the.  acquifition  of 
wifdom.  The  Lacedemonians, .  the  moft: 
referyed  and  moft  filent  peopie  in  Greece, 
and  who  made  the  leaft  preteniions  to  a  li- 
terary char^Aer^  were,  in  his  judgement, 
a  nation  not  only  of  the^wifcft  men,  but 
pf  the  greateft  philofophers. :  Their  words 
were  few,  their  addrefs  nc«  without  rufti- 
city ;  but  the  meaneft  of.  them  was .  able, 
by  a  iingle  expreflion,  dextroufly  aimed, 

and  feafdnably  introduced^  to  make  the 

•  -   .  ♦ 

*  See  the  S^mppfiuoa.  Flatonlsr  ppera*  roh  j.y,  198. 
JEdit.  Sqrran^  .       '  '    . 
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ftraiiger  with  wiiom  he  converfed  appear 
no  wifer  than  a  child  *. 

The  Athenians,  accuftomed  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  ait,  and  among  whom  the 
fpirit  of  fcience  was  more  univerfal  than 
in  any  other  nation  ancient  or  modem, 
had  contrived  a  kind  of  technical  logic  long 
before  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  Their  fo- 
phifts  taught  it  in  conjun<flion  with  rheto- 
ric and  philofophy.  But  Ariftotle  brought 
it  to  perfedlion,  and  feems  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  profefledly  disjoined  it  from 
the  other  arts  and  fciences.  On  his  logic 
was  founded  that  of  the  fchoohneh.  But 
they,  like  other  commentators,  often  mif- 
undcrftood  the  text,  and  often  perverted  it 
to  the  purpofe  of  a  favourite  fyftem.  They 
differed  from  one  another  in  their  notions 
of  Ariftotle's  dodhine,  ranged  themfelves 
into  fedls  and  parties  j  and,  inftead  of  ex- 
plaining the  principles  of  their  matter, 
made  it  their  fole  employment  to  comment 
upon  one  another.     Now  and  then  men  of 

if  Totf  X»}rMf  tvficTH  mvTCf  f«Sxov  mtt  fatfi/Aivn,  trtilx  Iww  «v  ru;^oi  tw 
Xty^fUHfff  Iff jSoAf  fifia  ^iov  koyw  fifax^  ""  wftrpm/i/tivotf  oaxtp  itnl^ 

Socrates  in  Plat,  Protagera^  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

3  G  learning 
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learning  arofc,  who  endeavoured  to  rmve 
the  true  Peripatetic  philofophy  j  but  their 
efforts,  inflead  of  proving  fuccefsful,  fer- 
ved  only  to  provoke  perfecution  ;   and  at 
length  the  fcholaftic  fyftem  grew  fo  c6r- 
mpt,   and  at  the  fame  time  fo  enormous 
in  magnitude,  that  it  became  an  infupcr- 
able  incumbrance  to  the  underftanding, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  perpetuate 
the  ignorance  and  barbarifm    of   thofc 
times*     The  aim  of  the  old  logic,  even  in 
its  pureft  form,  (fo  far  at  leaft  as  it  was  a 
pradlical  fciencc),   was  chiefly  to  render 
men  expert  in  arguing  readily  on  cidier 
fide  of  any  qucftion.     But  it  is  one  thing 
to  employ  our  faculties  in  fearching  afr 
ter  truth,   and  a  very  different  thing  to 
employ  them  e<j[ually  in  defence  of  trudi 
and  of  error :    and  the  fame  modification 
of  intelledl  that  fits  a  man  for  the  one,  will 
by  no  means  qualify  him  for  the  other. 
Nay,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  t^ents  that  fit 
us  for  difcovering  truth  are  rather   hurt 
than  improved  by  the  pradtice  of  fbphi- 
ftry.    To  argue  againft  one's  own  con- 
vidtion,  muft  always  have  a  bad  effed  on 
the  hearty  and  render  one  more  indifferent 

^boui; 
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about  the  truth,  and  perhaps  tfiore  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  it. 

To  difpute  readily  on  either  fide  of  any 
queftion,  is  admired  by  fome  as  a  very 
high  accomplifhment :  but  it  is  what  iny 
perfon  of  moderate  abilities  may  eafily  ac- 
quire by  a  little  praiSHce.  Perhaps  mode- 
rate abilities  are  the  moft  favourable  to  the 
acquiiition  of  this  talent,  Senfibility  and 
penetration,  the  infeparable  attendants, 
or  rather  the  moft  eflential  parts,  of  time 
genius,  qualify  a  man  for  difcovering 
truth  with  little  labour  of  inveftigation ; 

and  at  the  fame  time  intereft  him  fo  deep- 
ly in  it,  that  he  cannot  bear  to  turn  his 
view  to  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion. 
Thus  he  never  employs  himfelf  in  devi- 
fing  argiunents;  and,  therefore,  feldom 
arrives  at  any  proficiency  in  that  esieircife. 
But  the  man  of  flow  intelle<5l  and  dull  i- 
inagination  advances  ftep  by  ftep  in  his 
inquiries,  without  any  keennefs  of  fenti- 
ment,  or  ardor  of  fancy,  to  diftradt  his 
attention ;  and  without  that  inftantaneous 
anticipation  of  confequences,  that  leads 
the  man  of  genius  to  the  conclufion,  even 
before  he  has  examined  all  the  interme- 
diate relations.     Hence  he  naturally  ac- 

3  G  2  quires 
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qiiires  a  talent  for  minute  obfervation, 
and  for  a  patient  examination  of  circum- 
ftances  j  at  the  fame  time  that  his  infcn- 
fibility  prevents  his  interefling  himfelf 
warmly  on  either  fide,  and  leaves  him  lei- 
fure  to  attend  equally  to  his  own  argu-* 
ments,  and  to  thofe  of  the  antagonift* 
This  gives  Jiim  eminent  fuperiority  in  a 
difpute,  and  fi^s  him,  not  indeed  for  dif- 
covering  truth,  but  for.bafiHng  an  advcr- 
fary,  and  fiipporting  a  fyftem. 

I  have  been  told,  that  Newton,  the  firft 
time  he  read  Euclid's  Elements,  perceived 
hxftantly,  and  almoft  intuitively,  the  truth 
of  the  feveral  propofitions,  before  he  con- 
fulted  the  proof.  Such  vivacity  and  ftrcngth 
of  judgement  are  extraordinary  :  and  in- 
deed, in  the  cafe  of  mathematical  and 
phyfical  truths,  we  are  feldom  to  cxped 
this  inftantaneous  anticipation  of  confe- 
quences,  even  from  men  of  more  dian 
moderate  talents.  But  in  moral  fubjeds, 
and  in  moft  of  the  matters  that  are  deba- 
ted in  converfation,  there  is  rarely  anj 
need  of  comparing  a  great  niunber  of  in- 
termediate relations :  every  perfon  of 
found  judgement  fees  the  truth  at  once; 

or,  if  he  doc^  not,  it  is  owing  to  his  ig- 
norance 
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norance  of  foxne  fa<5ls  or  circumftances, 
which  may  be'  fbon  learned  from  a  plain 
narrative,  but  which  are  difguiied  and 
confounded  more  and  more  by  wrangling 
and  contradi(5lion.  If  there  be  no  means 
of  clearing  the  difputed  fadls  of  difficul- 
ties, it  would  not,  I  prefume,  be  impru- 
dent to  drop  the  fubjedl,  and  talk  of  fome- 
thipg  elfe. 

It  is  pleafant  enough  to  hear  the  habi- 
tual wrangler  endeavouring  to  juftify  his 
condudl  by  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  truth. 
It  is  not  the  love  of  truth,  but  of  vidlory, 
that  engages  him  in  difputation.  I  have 
witnefled  many  contefts  of  this  kind ;  but 
have  feldom  feen  them  lead,  or  even  tend, 
to  any  ufeful  difcovery.  Where  oftentation, 
felf-conceit,  or  love  of  paradox,  are  not 
concerned,  they  commonly  arife  from  fome 
verbal  ambiguity,  or  from  the  mifconcep- 
tion  of  fome  fad,  which  both  parties  ta- 
king it  for  granted  that  they  perfedtiy  un- 
derftand,  are  at  no  pains  to  afcertain : 
and,  when  once  begun,  are,  by  the  vani- 
ty or  obftinacy  of  the  fpeakers,  or  perhaps 
by  their  mere  love  of  fpeaking,  continued, 
till  accident  put  an  end  to  them,  by  iilen- 
cing  (he  parties  rather  tlian  reconciling 

their 
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their  opinions*     I  ohcc  faw  a  number  of 
peiibns,    neither  unlearned  nor  ill-bred, 
meet  together  to  pafs  a  focial  evening.  As 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  adifpute  arofe  a- 
bout  the  propriety  oiF  a  celrtain  numauvrt  at 
quadrilUy  in  which  fome  of  the  company 
had  been  int^refted  the  night  before*  Two 
parties  of  dilputants  were  immediately 
formed ;  and  the  matter  was  warmly  ar- 
gued from,  fix  o*  clock  till  midnight,  when 
the  company  broke  up.     Being  no  adept 
in  cards,  I  could  not  enter  into  the  merits 
of  the  caufe,  nor  take  any  part  in  the  con- 
troverfy ;  but  I  obferved,  that  each  of  the 
speakers  perfifted  to  the  laft  in  the  opinion 
he  took  up  at  the  beginniiig,  in  which  he 
ieemed  to  be  rather  confirmed  than  ftag- 
gered  by  the  arguments  that  had  been  ur- 
ged in  oppofition, — With  {rich  enormous 
wafte  of  time,  with  fuch  vile  proftitution 
of  reafon  and  fpeech,  with  fuch  wanton 
indifference  to  the  pleafurcs  of  friendfliip, 
all  difputes  are  not  attended ;  but  moft  of 
them,  if  I  miftake  not,  will  be  foimd  to 
be  equally  improfitable. 
I  grant,  that  much  of  our  knowledge  is 

gathered  from  our  intercourie  with  one 
ianother ;  but  I  cannot  think,  that  we  are 

grcady 
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greatly  indebted  to  the  argumentative  part 
of  converfation  j  and  nobody  will  fay, 
that  the  moil  difputatious'  companions  are 
either  the  moft  agreeable  or  the  moft  xoy- 
ftrudlive.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  air- 
ways found  thofe  to  be  the  moft  deHghtftd 
and  moft  improving  tJonverfatiorls,  in 
which  there  was  the  leaft  contradidion'; 
every  perfon  entertaining  the  utmc^  pol^ 
fible  refpeft  both  for  the  judgement  and 
for  the  veracity  of  his  aflbciate ;  and  none 
aiHiming  any  of  thoie  didbttorial  airs, 
which  are  fo  offeniive  to  the  lovers  of  li- 
berty^ modefty,  and  friendlhipi*^  If  a  ca- 
talogue were  to  be  made  of  all  the  truths 
•tjiat  have  been  diicovercd  by  wrangling  in 
company,  or  by  folcmn  difputation  in 
the  fchoolsy  I  believe  it  would  appear  that 
the  contending  parties  might  have  been 
employed  as  advantageoufly  to  mankind, 
and  much  more  fo  to  themfelves,  in  whip- 
ping a  top,  or  brandifliing  a  rattle. 

The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  Stoics 
for  logical  quibbles  is  one  of  the  moft  dif- 
agreeable  peculiarities  in  the  writings  of 
that  fedt.  Every  body  has  been  difgufted 
vrith  it  in  reading  fome  pafiages  of  the 
conv^rfations   of  Epi(5tetus  ^cferved  by 

ArriaA} 
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Arrian ;  and  muft  be  fatisfied,  that  it 
tended  rather  to  weaken  and  bewilder, 
than  to  improve,  the  underftanding.  One 
could  hardly  believe  to  what  ridiculous 
excefs  they  carried  it.  There  was  a  fa- 
mous problem  among  them  called  the 
Pfmdometiosy  which  was  to  this  purpofe. 
*'  When  a  man  fays,  ///V,  does  he  lie,  or 
does  he  not?  If  he  lies,  he  fpeaks  truth: 
if  he  fpeaks  truth,  he  lies."  Many 
iwere  the  books  that  their  philofophers 
.wrote,  in  order  to  folve  this  Wonderful 
problem, '  Chryilppus  favoured  the  world 
with  no  fewer  than  fix  :  and  Philetas  (bi- 
died  himfelf  to  death  in  his  attempts  to 
folve  it*  Epid^etus,  whofe  good  ienie  oft- 
en triumphs  over  the  Stoical  extravagance, 
very  juftly  ridicules  this  logical  phrenzy  ♦. 
Socrates  made  little  accotmt  of  the  fub- 
tleties  of  logic ;  being  more  folicitous  to 
inftrudl  others,  than  to  diftinguifh  him<- 
felf  '\.  He  inferred  his  docffaine  from  the 
conceflions  of  thofe  with  whom  he  con- 
verfed  ;  fo  that  he  left  no  room  for  dis- 
pute, as  the  adverfary  could  not  contrar- 
didl  him,  without  contradi<5Ung  himfelf 

•  Arrian.  lib.  a.  cap,  17. 

t  Supra,  part  2.  chap,  2.  fcft.  i. 

at 
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at  the  fame  time.  And  yet,  to  Socrates 
philoibphy  is  perhaps  more  indebted,  than 
to  any  other  perfon  whatfoever* 

We  have  therefore  no  reafon  to  think, 
that  truth  is  difcoverable  by  thoie  means 
only  which  the  technical  logic  prefcribcs^ 
Ariftotle  knew  the  theory  both  of  fbphifins 
and  fyllogifms,  better  than,  any  other 
man  j   yet  Ariftotle  himfelf  is  fometimes 

impofed  on  by  fophlfms  of  his  own  in- 
vention *.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  his 
moral,  rhetorical,  and  political  writings, 
in  which  his  own  excellent  judgement  is 
very  little  wairpcd  by  logical  iiibtleties, 
are  far  the  moft  ufeful,  and,  in  point  of 
found  reafoning,  the  moft  unexceptiona-* 
ble,  part  of  his  philoibphy. 

The  apparent  tendency  of  the  fchool- 
logic  is,  to  render  men  difputatious  and 
fceptical,  adepts  in  the  knowledge  of 
words,  but  inattentive  to  faft  and  exp 

*  Thus  he  is  faid  to  have  proved  the  earth  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  univerfe  by  the  following  fophifm.— "  Hea- 
'♦  vy  bodies  naturally  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  univerfe  ; 
"  we  know  by  ezperience>  that  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the 
**  centre  of  the  earth;  therefore  the  centre  of  the  earth 
••  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  univerfe."  — Which  is 
what  the  logicians  call  pftith  frincif/i,  or  hfgghig  the 
quefthn, 

3  H  xiencc. 
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riencc.     It  makes  them  fonder  of  fpeaking 
th^n^thmking,  and  therefore  ftrangersto 
themfelve^ ;  Iblicitous  chiefly  about  rules, 
names,   .and    diftindtions,    and  therefore 
Jeaves  them  neither  leiftire  nor  inclination 
for  the  ftudy  of  life  and  manners.    In  a 
word, .  it  makes  them  more  ambitious  to 
diilinguiih  themfelves  as  the  partilans  of 
a  dogmatift,  than  as  inquirers  after  truth. 
It  is  eaiy  to  fee  how  far  a  man  of  this  turn 
of  mind  is  qualified  to  make  difeovcries  in 
knom^^ge^.    To  fuch  a  man,  indeed,  the 
name.  o£  truth  is  only  a  pretence :  he  nei- 
ther is,  nor  can  be,    much  interefted  in 
the  folidity  or  impdrtance  <rf  his  tenets ; 
it  is  enough  if  he  can  render  them  pUu- 
fible;  nay,  it  is.  enough  if  he  can  filence 
his  adverfary  by  any  means.     The  cap- 
tious turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler  dead- 
ens the  underftanding,  fours  the  temper, 
and  hardens  the  heart :  by  rendering  the 
mind  fufpicious,  and  attentive  to  trifles, 
it  weakens  the  fagacity  of  inftin<S,   and 
extinguifhes  the  fire  of  imagination;  it 
transforms   converfation   into  a  ftate  of 
warfare ;  and  reftrains  thofe  livelv  fallics 
of  fancy,  fo  effecfhial  in  promoting  good- 
humour   and  good-will,    which,    though 

often 
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often  erroneous,  are  a  thoufand  times 
more  valuable  than  the  dull  corredlnefs  of 
a  mood-and-figure  difciplinarian. 

One  of  the  firft  maxims  of  the  fchool- 
logic  is.  That  nothing  is  to  be  believed, 
but  what  we  can  give  a  reafon  for  belie- 
ving; a  maxim  deflxuftive  of  all  truth 
and  fcience,  as  hath  been  fully  ftiown  in 
the  former  part  of  this  difcourfe.  We  muft 
not,  however,  lay  this  maxim  to  the  chargfe 
of  the  ancient  logic.  Des  Cartes,  and 
the  modern  fceptics,  got  it  from  the  fchool- 
men,  who  forged  it  out  of  fome  paflages 
of  Ariftotle  mifundferftood.  The  philofo^ 
pher  faid  indeed,  that  all  inveftigation 
ihould  begin  with  doubt ;  but  this  doubt 
is  to  remain  only  till  the  underftanding 
be  convinced ;  which,  in  Ariftotle's  judge- 
ment, may  be  effected  by  intuitive  evi- 
dence ?is  well  as  by  argumentative.  The 
dodlrine  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  il^ 
luftrate,  tends  not  to  encourage  any  pre- 
judices, or  any  opinions,  unfriendly  to 
truth  or  virtue  :  its  only  aim  is,  to  efta- 
blifh  the  authority  of  thofe  inftindive 
principles  of  convidlion,  and  aflent,  which 
the  rational  part  of  mankind  have  ac- 
Jmowledged  in  all  ages,   and  which  the 

3  H  2  con- 
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condition  of  man,  in  refped  both  of  action 
and  of.  intelligence,  renders  it  abflxrd  not 
to  acknowledge.   We  cannot  fuppofe,  that 
the  human  mind,  unlike  to  all  other  na- 
tural fyftem$,  is  made  up  of  incompatible 
principles  j  in  it,  as  in  all  the  reft,  there 
muft  be  unity  of  deiign;    and  therefore 
the  principles  of  human  belief,  and  of  hu* 
man  adtion,  muft  have  one  and  the  fame 
tendency.     But  many  of  our  modem  phi- 
lofbphers  teach  a  different  doftrine;  en- 
deavouring to  perfuade  theinfelves,  and  o- 
thers,  that  they  ought  not  to  believe  what 
they  cannot  poflibly  difbelieve ;  and  that 
thofe  aftions  may  be  abfurd,  and  contrary 
to  truth,  the  performance  of  wliich  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  our  very  exiftence.     If  they  will 
have  it,   that  this  is  philofbphy,    I  fliall 
not  difpute  about  the  word ;  but  I  infift  on 
it,  that  all  fuch  philofophy  is  no  better 
than  pedantic  nonfenfe;   and  that,  if  a 
man  were  to  write  a  book,  to  prove,  that 
fire  is  the  element  in  which  we  ought  to 
live,    he  would  not  aiSl  more  abfurdly, 
than  fome  metaphyiicians  of  thefe  times 
would  be  thought  to  have  aded,   if  their 
works  were  underftood,  and  rated  accoj> 
ding  to  their  intrinfic  merit, 

That 
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That  every  thing  may  be  made  matter 
of  difpiite,  is  another  favourite  maxim  of 
the  fchool-logic ;  and  it  would  not  be  eafy 
to  devife  one  more  detrimental   to  true 
fcience.     What  a  ftrange  propenfity  thoie 
dodlors  have  had  to  difputation !     One 
would  think,   that,    in  their  judgement, 
the  chief  end  of  man  is,  to  contradidl  his 
neighbour,  and  wrangle  with  him  for  e- 
ver.     To  attempt  a  proof  of  what  I  know 
to  be  falfe,  and  a  confutation  of  what  I 
know  to  be  true,  is  an  exercife  from  which 
I  can  never  expedl  advantage  Co  long  as  I 
deem  rationality  a  bleffing.     I  never  heard 
it  prcfcribed  as  a  recipe  for  ftrengthening 
the  fight,  to  keep  conflantly  blindfolded 
in  the  day-time,  and  put  on  fpedtacles 
whenever  we  go  to  fleep ;  nor  can  I  ima- 
gine how  the  ear  of  a  mufician  could  be 
improved,  by  his  playing  frequently  on 
an  ill-tuned  fiddle.     And  yet  the  fchola- 
(lies  feem  to  have  thought,  that  the  more 
we  fhut  our  eyes  againft  the  truth,  we  fhall 
the  more  diftin<5tly  perceive  it  j   and  that 
the  oftener  we  pradlife  falfehood,  we  fhall 
be  the  more  fagacious  in  detecting,  and 
the  more  hearty  in  abhorring  it.    To  fiip- 
pofe,  that  we  may  make  every  thing  mat-* 
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ter  of  difpute,  is  to  fappofe,  that  we  can 
account  for  every  thing.     Alas  !   in  moft 
cafeSy  to  feel  and  believe,  is  all  we  have 
to  do,  or  can  do.     Deftined  for  adHon  ra- 
ther than  for  knowledge,    and  governed 
more  by  inftindl  than  by  reafon,  vre  can 
extend  our  inveftigations,  efpecially  with 
regard  to  ourfelves,  but  a  very  little  way. 
And,  after  all,  when  we  acquiefce  with 
implicit  confidence  in  the  didlates  of  our 
nature,  where  is  the  harm  or  the  danger 
of  fuch  a  conduifl  ?     Is  our  life  fhortened, 
or  health  injured  by  it  ?     No.     Are  our 
judgements  peryerted,  or  oui-  hearts  cor- 
rupted ?     No.     Is  our  happinefs  impaired, 
or  the  fphere  of  our  gratification  pontraA- 
ed  ?     Quite  the  contrary.     Have  we  lefs 
leifiire  for  attending  to  the  duties  of  life, 
and  for  adorning  our  minds  with  ufefiil 
and  elegant  literature  ?  We  have  evidently 
more  time  left  for  tbofe  purpofes.     Why 
then  fo  nauch  logic  ?  fo  many  difputes, 
and  fb  many  theories,  about  the  firft  phi- 
lofophy  ?     Rather  than  in  difguifing  falfe- 
hood,  and  labouring  to  fubvert  the  foun- 
dations of  truth,   why  do   we  not,  with 

h\imility  and  candour,,  employ  our  facul- 
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tics  in  the  attainment  of  plain,  practical, 
and  tifeful  knowledge  ? 

The  confeqnences  of  fubmitting  every 
fentiment  and  principle  to  the  teft  of  rea- 
fbning,  have  been  confidered  already. 
This  pradlice  liath,  in  every  age,  tended 
much  to  confovind  fcience,  to  prevent  the 
detection  of  error,  and  (may  we  not  add  ?) 
to  debafe  the  human  underftanding.  For 
have  we  not  feen  real  genius,  under  the 
influence  of  a  difputatious  fpirit,  derived, 
from  natui»e,  fafhion,  or  education,  eva- 
pof  ate  in  fubtlety,  fophiftry,  and  vain  re- 
finement ?  Luxrretius,  ,  Cicero,  and  Des 
Cartes,  might  be  mentioned  as  examples. 
And  it  will  be  matter  of  laf^g  regret 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  that  a  greater 
than  the  greateft  of  thefc,  I  mean  John 
Milton,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in 
an  age  when  the  ftudy  of  fcholaftic  the- 
ology was  deemed  an  eflential  part  of  in- 
tellechial  difcipline. 

It  is  either  affedlation,  or  falfe  modefty, 
that  makes  'men  fay  they  know  nothing 
with  certaiiity.  It  is  true,  the  knowledge 
of  man,  compared  with  that  of  /uperior 
beings,  may  be  very  inconfiderable  j  and 
compared  with  that  of  The  Supreme,  is  as 

nothing 
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nothing  and  vanity  :  it  is  true  alfo^  that 
we  are  daily  puzzled  in  attempting  to  ac- 
count for  the  moil  familiar  appearances. 
But  it  is  tnie^  notwithftanding,  that  we 
do  know,  and  cannot  poflibly  doubt  of 
our  knowing)  fome  things  with  certainty. 
And, 

<'  Let  fchool-taught  pride  di6[emble  all  it  can, 
•*  Thcfc  little  things  arc  great  to  little  man  *.** 

To  be  vain  of  any  attainment,  is  pre- 
fiimption  ^nd  folly :  but  to  think  every 
thing  difputable,  is  a  proof  of  a  weak 
mind  and  captious  temper^  And  however 
fceptics  may  boaft  of  their  modefty,  in 
difclaiming  all  pretentions  to  certain  know- 
ledge, I  would  appeal  to  the  man  of  can^ 
dour,  whether  they  or  we  fcem  to  poffefs 
leaft  of  that  virtue ; —  they,  who  luppofe, 
that  they  can  raife  infutmotmtable  objec- 
tions in  every  f ubjecl }  or  we,  who  be- 
lieve, that  our  Maker  hath  permitted  ns 
to  know  with  certainty  fome  few  things  ? 
In  oppofition  to  this  prai^ce  of  making 
every  thing  matter  of  difpute,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  the  inftindive 
iuggeftions  of  common  fenfe  are.  the  uld- 

•  Goidfinitlx's  Traveller. 
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ioaatc  ftandard  of  truth  to  triaji ;  that  what- 
ever contradidls  them  is  contrary  to  fadl, 
and  therefore  falfe ;  that  to  fuppofe  them 
cognifable  by  reafon,  is  to  fuppofe  truth 
as  variable  as  the  inteliedliiai^  or  as  the 
argumentative,  abilities  of  men ;  and  that 
it  is  an  abufe  of  reafon^  and  tends  to  the 
iiibverfion  of  fcience,  to  call  iii  queftion 
the  authenticity  of  our  natural  feelings. 

That  fcience  never  profpered  while  the 
old  logic  continued  in  fafhion,    is  unde- 
niable.   Lord  Verulam  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  brought  it  into  difrepute ;   and 
propofed  a  different  method  of  inveftiga- 
ting  truth,  namely,  that  the  appearances 
of  nature  fhould  be   carefully  obferved^ 
and  that,  inftead  of  fa(5ls  being  wrelled 
to  make  them  fall  in  with  theory,   theory 
fhould  be  cautiouily  inferred  from  fadb» 
and  from  them  only.     The  event  has  ful-^ 
ly  proved,  that  our  great  philofppher  was 
in  the  right :  for  fcience  hath  made  more 
progrefs  fince  his  time,    and  by  his  me*- 
thod,   than  for  a  thoufand  years  before. 
The  court  of  Ilome  well  knew  the  import- 
ance of  the  fchool-logic  iii  fupporting  .their 
authority ;  they  kiiew  it  could  be  employ- 
ed more  fuccefsfully  in  diigui^g  error, 

3  i  thda 
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than  in  Vi»aicatfn^  -frtttK:-  and  Poftm^ 
florff  fcHples  not  to  kflSim,  that  theif  pa- 
tronife^  it  for  taiis  yiryrcafoh  *;  Let  it 
hot^en  be  tff^ei,\a3  an  objcdion  to  tils 
difcov^6,'  diat  it  recoinmenSs  -a^  mttEod 
bf  confiit^tion  which  is  nbt  ffriftlylogicai; 
it  is  enough  fprinse, ' t*^^. lihe-raeAdd hire 
recoiWeilded  is  aJgfeeabki' to^  good  ibrfe 
and  fo]uhdphilofop6y;  and  to  the-  genera! 
hotions  ^d  praAices  of  men.  ; 


( ^ 
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The  fiibjea  continued.  EftiniaW 
^  of  Nletaphyfic.  .  Caufes  'of  the 
,     degeneracy,  of.  Mocal  SpeJi^ 

TH  £  reader  hath,  no  doubt  obferved^ 
.  that  I  have  frequently  ufed  the  term 
tnetaphyfx^  as  if  it  impRed  fomething  wor- 
thy of  contempt  or  cenfiire.  That  no  lo- 
Ver  of  fcience  may  be  offended,  I  fhaH  now 
accoimt  for  this,  by  explaining  the  nature 

of  that  metaphyfic  which  I  conteive  to  bfi 
•*  *  • 

,    *  Pc  Mo&archla  Pontifcia^ JtcWBDy  cap.  34. 

repug- 
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•-      * 

repugoaat  to  true  philofophy,-  thofugh  it 
jbath  oftetk  a^Iuixiad  the  ixaxde:  and  ^hieh« 
ther^re^  iii  my  judgement,  .the  friends 
-pf  truth  ougl^t  iblicitpii%  tp  guard  ag^fl^ 
This  explanation  will  lead  to.fom^  ranark$ 
that  may  perhaps  throw  additioi^  ^It^ 
<m  the  prefent  fi^hjecft.  . . 

Ariftotle  l^equeathed  by  .legacy  his  writ 
tings  to  Theophraflus ;.  who  left  tixenx,  .to^ 
^ether  with  his  own,  to  Neleus.  pf  Scepfi^ 
The  pofterity  of  Ndeus,  being,  ilUteratp 
xnen,  kept  them  for  ibme  time  locked  UP ; 
but  afterwards  hearings  rthat  t|i^  king  o 
(he  country  was  making  a  general  fearc 
fpr  books  to  fumiiji  his  library  at  rerga7 
mus,  they  hid  ^tjiem  ifi  a  hole  below 
ground ;  where  they  Jay  for  ,ipaQy  yc.arS| 
^d  fuffered  much  from  porms  and  dampy 
jpefs*  At  laft,  however,  they  were  fold  to 
one  ApeUicon,  who  caufed  thein  to  be  co- 
^ied  out  y  and,  having  (ficcording  to  Stray 
bo)  a  ^eater  p^flion  for  books,  than  for 
' jknowledge,  *  ordered  the  trajafcribers  t# 
<^pply  the  chafmsj  which  t;Hey:accordingr 
Jy'did,  with  very  little  judgement.  ^Vhen 
^Ua.  took  Athens,  he  feized  on  Apellicon's 
library,  and  carried  it  to  Rome.  Here 
^he  boois  of  Ariftotle  were  fevifcd,  ty 

_  3 1 2     '  *     •    Tyraniiio: 
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Tyrannlo  the  gFamxnarian,  and  afterwards 
bj  Aotdronicus  of  Rhpdes,  a  Peripatetie 
philofopher,  ^ho  publiflied  the  firft  coxa? 

plete  edition  pf  them  *•  To  fourteen  of 
thefe  books,  which  it  feems  had  no  gene- 
ral  title,  Andronicus  prefixed  the  words, 
Ta  met  a  tapbyjica  f ,  that  is,  the  books  po- 
ilerior  to  th^  phyiics;  either  becauie/ in 
the  order  of  the  former  arrangement,  they 
happened  to  be  placed^  or  becaufe  the  edir 
tor  meant  that  they  ihonld  be  (ludied, 
next  after  the  phyiics.  This  is  faid  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  word  Mctaphjfic. 

The  fubjjedt  of  thefe  fourteen  boob  is 
xnifcellaneous :  yet  the  Peripatetics  feem  to 
have  confidered  them  as  confiituting  but 
one  branch  of  fcience }  the  place  of  whick 
in  their  fyftem  may  be  thus  conceived. 
All  philofophy  is  either  fpeculative  or  prac- 
tical. The  pradlical  regulates  the  moral 
and  intelleAiial  operations  of  men,  and 
therefore  comprehends  ethics  and  logic. 
The  fpeculative  refts  in  the  knowledge  of 
truth ;'  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  to 
wit,  Phyfics,  which  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  material  fubftances,  and  the  hu- 

\ 

•  Strabo,  p.  609.  iParis  edit.  1620.  Plut.  Sylla. 
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man  fotil ;  Mathematics,  which  confider 
certain  properties  of  body  as  abftrafted 
from  body  j  and  this  Metaphyfic,  (which 
Ariftotle  is  faid  to  ha'ire  called  Theology]^ 
and  the  Firji  Pbilofophy)^  which,  befides 
feme  remarks  on  truth  in  general,  the 
method  of  difcoveiing  it,  and  the  errors 
of  former  philoibphers,  explains,  firft,  the 
general  properties  of  being,  and,  fecond^ 
ly,  the  nature  of  things  feparate  from 
matter,  namely,  of  God,  the  one  firft 
caufe,  and  of  the  forty-feven  inferior  dei^ 
ftes. 

Following  the  notion,  that  thele  four- 
teen books  comprehend  only  one  part  of 
philoibphy^  the  Chriftian  Peripatetics  di- 
vided metaphyfic  into  imiverfal  and  parti- 
cular. In  the  firft,  they  treated  of  being, 
and  its  properties  and  parts,  confidered  as 
it.is  being  * ;  in  tlje  fecond,  of  God  and 
angels. 

The  fchoolmen  disjoined  the  phxlofbphy 
of  the  himian  mind  from  phyfics,  where 
Ariftotle  had  placed  it ;  and  added  it  to 
metaphyfic,  becaufe  its  objedl  is  an  im- 

^  Metaphyfzqne  uniTerfelle— a  laquelle  il  eft  traidte  de 
I'eftanty  et  des  (es.  proprietez,  et  des  parties  oa  membres 
^  I'eftant,  felon  q^u*il  eft  cftanc.        Bjouju. 

materisil 
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taateri^  fubft^ce^  *  So  that' their  Mxteta^ 
pbyfic  confilled  of  iln^.parts ;.  Qntokigf, 
jxx  whkh  they  preteivled  to  explain  die  get 
neral  properties  of  being  r  Pnc^nnacka, 
,1/diiqh  treated  of  the  human  mind}  fw^ 
Natural  Tfafcc^ogy,  which  treated  ^of  tht 
fupreme  being,  ^  «Qd  of  ^fe  Sp\nt$.  wU^ 
have  either  nd  body  at  all,  te>if  oite  ft  ver 
ry  fine  ad  to  be  impexcoplsUe  to  htunu 
ienfe.  •  '      \  t  -  *  .       ^  i  .  . 

From  the  account  we  l^ate  gi^ei^of  die 
manner  in  which  AriibotleV  wock^  not 
firft  publiihed,  the  reader  will  admit,  Aat 
fome  of  18x6  etrots  to  bec^SQnd  in  tbem 
may  realbnably  enough  bo'isqpt^wd  ta  lie 
firft  tranfcribers  and  editdfs«'  t^  -fdM  a 
grofs  error  in  diibibution^  to  reduce  Gkxl, 

•and  the  inferior  deities,  who  -^tJe  cCfacdh 
Ted  to  be  a  particular  ipecies  txf  beii^  to 
the  fame  dafs  with  thpTo  quali^es  or  ab- 
tiibutes  that  are  common  to  all  being,  and 
to  treat  of  both  in  the  fame  part  oif  t  philo- 
fophy •  It  was .  no  leis  improper  thazi  if  « 
phyfioloj^  Ihonld  compare  a  trca^tife^  ^^Qf 
"  men,  hojdfes,  and  idoitityl' V 'H^s  inao* 
curacy ,  could  not  have  elcapcd  Ariftotie : 

^it  is  to  be  charged  on  his  editors,  who 

probably  jDuiftook.. a  fctics  ^of  tr^ti&s.«n 

-^  varjous 
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paxticuUr  lubje€t.     To  many  this  may 
fecm  a  triffing  miftake;  hat  it  hkdi  pro- 
duced imp6rtant  conlcquttices.     It  led  thd 
ciarHcr  Pcripatdtidf  into  the  impropriety  of 
explaining  the  drviiie  exiftcnce,  and  thci 
general  properties  of  being,  by  the  fame 
method  of  reafoning }  and  it  induced  the 
fchoolmen   to    confouhd    the    important 
fciences  of  pneumatics  and  natural  theo- 
logy  with  the'  idle  diftin^tions  and  logo-^ 
machies  of  ontology.'    Natural,  theology 
^u?ht  to  (ibnfift*  of  legitimate  inftrences 
from  tfhc.  cneA  to  the  caufe;  pnemnatics^ 
or  the  philoibphy  of  the  human  mind,  are 
nothing  but  a  t  detail  of  fadls,  iDuftrated, 
methodized,  and  applied  to  pca£tice^  by 
obvious  and  convincing  reaibnings  :  both 
Icieiices  are  founded  in  experience;   but 
ontology  pretends  to  afcertain  its  princi- 
^des  by  dailonftrations  a  -priori.    In  fa<5t^ 
Plough  ontology  were, /what  it  j^rofelTes 
to  be^  an  explication  of  the  general  pro^ 
)>er^s  of  being,  it  could  not  throw  any 
lig^t  on  the  fciences  of  natural  theology 
tod  pneumatics;  for  in  them  the  ontolo-* 
jgical  inethod  of  reatfbnii^  vrbuld  be  as  im- 
proper as  the  madicmaticaK  '  But  the  fy* 
""^  fkcms 
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ftems  of  ontology  that  have  come  into  my 
hands  are  little  better  than  vocabularies  of 
thofe  hard  words  which  the  fchoolmen  had 
contrived,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  my- 
ftery  and  importance  to  their  dodrine. 

While,  therefore,  the  fciences  of  Natural 
Theology  and  Pneumatics  were^   by  this 

prcpofterous  divifion,  referred  to  the  fame 
part  of  philofophy  with  Ontology,  how 
was  it  poilible  they  could  profper,  or  be  ex- 
plained by  their  own  proper  evidence  I  In 
fadl,  they  did  not  profper:  experience, 
their  proper  evidence^  was  overlooked; 
and  fictitious  theory,  diiguifed  by  ontolo- 
gical  terms  and  diftindions,  and  fuppoit- 
ed  by  ontological  reafoning,  was  fubftitu^ 
ted  in  its  place* 

Mr  Locke  was  one  of  the  firft  who  re- 
scued the  philofophy  of  human  nature  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  fchoolmen,  cleared  it 
of  the  enormous  incumbrance  of  ftrangc 
words  which  they  had  heaped  upon  it, 
and  fet  the  example  of  afcertainiog  our 
internal  operations,  not  by  theory,  but  by 
experience.  His  fuccefs  was  wonderful: 
for,  though  he  hath  fometimes  fallen  into 
the  fcholaflic  way  of  arguing,  as  in  his 
firil  book :  and  fometimes  fulFercd  himfdf 

■  td 
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to  be  impoftd  on  by  words,  as  in  his  ac- 
count of  fecondary  qualitie^^  too  rafhly 
adopted  from  the  Cartefians  ;  yet  hath  he 
done  more  to  eftabliih  the  abftradl  fciences 
on  a  proper  foundation,  than  could  have 
been  expe<Sed  from  one  man  who  derived 
almoft  all  liis  lights  from  himfelf.  His  . 
fucceffors,  Butler  and  Hutchefon  excepted,. 
have  not  been  very  fortunate.  Berke- 
ley's, book,  though  written  with  a  good 
defign,  did  more  harm  than  good,  by  re- 
commending and  exemplifying  a  method 
of  argumentation  fubyerfive  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  leading  diredlly  to  xmiverfal 
fcepticifiB.  Mr  Hume's  treatife  is  ftill 
more  exceptionable.  This  author  haS  re^ 
vived  the  Icholaftic  way  of  reafoning  from 
theory,  and  of  wrefting  fadts  to  make  them 
coincide  with  it.  His  language  is  indeed 
more  modiih,  but  equally  favourable  to 
fbphifttcal  argument,  and  equally  proper 
for  giving  an  air  of  plaufibility  and  im- 
portance to  what  is  frivolous  or  unintelli- 
gible. What  regard  we  are  to  pay  to  his' 
profeilion  of  arguing  from  experience, 
hath  been  already  confidered. 

The  word  metaphyftCy  according  to  vul- . 
gar  ufe,  is  applied  to  all  difquifitions  con- 

»  3  K  cerning 
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ccrning  things,  immaterial*  In  this  fenfe, 
the  plainell  account  of  the  faculties  of  die 
mind,  and  of  the  principles  of  morals  and 
natural  religion,  would  be  termed  mcta- 
phyjic.  Such  metaphyfic,  however^  we  arc 
fb  far  from  defpifing  or  cenfiiring,  that 
we  account  it  the  fublimeft  and  mod  v&r 
ful  part  of  fcience. 

Thoie.  arguments  aljfo  and  illufhadons 
in  the  abftradl  philolbphy,  which  are  not 
obvious  to  ordinary .  underftandings,  are 
fometimes  called  metaphrficaL  But  as  the 
principles:of  this  philofoiAy,  however  well 
exprefTed^  appear  ibmewhait  abflrufe  to  one 
who  is  but  a  novice  in  the  ftudy ;  axnlfts 
very  plain  principles  may  feem'  i&dticate  in 
an  author  who  is  inattentive  to  hiiseacpref* 
^on,  as  the  beft  authors  ibmetimies  arei  it 
would  b6  unfair  to  rejedl,  or  coAceive  a 
prejudice  againft,  every  dodbrine  in  morals 
that  is  not  perfedljy  free  from-  obfcority* 
Yet  a  continued  obfcurity,  in  matc^^ 
whereof  every  nian  ihould  be  a  compe- 
tent judge,  caimott  fail  to  breed  a  fxifpi- 
cion,  either  that  the  do6brine  is  faulty,  or 

that  the  writer  is  not  equal  to  his  fy>* 
jcdl. 

•  The  term  mctaphyjical^  in  thofc  pai&gcs 

of 
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of  Ais  book  where  it  is  exprcflive  of  ccn- 
furcy  will  be  found  to  allude  to  that  mode 
of  abftra^t  inveftigation^  fo  common  a- 
moQg  ^e  modern  fceptics  ajid  the  fchool- 
men,  which  is  fupported,  either  wholly 
by  an  sunbiguou?  and  indefinite  phrafeo- 
logy,  or  by  that  in  conjimdlion  with,  a 
partial  experience ;  and  which  feldom  fails 
to  Ica.d  to  iiich  conclufions  a3  contradicSl 
matter  of  fa(9t,  or  truths  of  indifputable 
authority.  It;  is  this  mode  of  inveftiga- 
don  that  hath  int^rodnced  fo  many  errors 
intp  the  mora)  Iciencea;  for  few,  even  of 
our  moft  candid  moral  philofophers,  are 
entirely  free  from  it.  The  love  of  fyftem, 
or  partiality  .  to  a  favourite  opinion,  not 
only  puts  a  man  off  his  guard,  fo  as  to 
make  him  overlook  inaccurate  expreifions, 
and  indefinite  ideas,  but  may  fometimes 
occ^ij^n  even  a  miftake  of  fa^.  When 
(uch  mi£bakes  are  frequent,  and  afFedl  the 
moft; important  truths,  we  muft  blame  the 
author  for  want  of  candour,  or  want  of 
capacity :  when  they  are  innocent,  and 
recur  but  feldom,  we  ought  to  alcribe 
them  to  the  imperfc<5Uon  of  human  na- 
ture. 
Inftaiices  of  this  metaphyfic.  are  fo  com- 

3  K  a  mon, 
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mon^  that  we  might  almoft  fill  4  vcdime 
with  a  lift  of  them.  Spinofa^s  ptctcaded 
demonftration  of  the  exifteoce  of  tlie  one 
great  being,  by  which,  however,  he  nttftnt^ 
only  the  univerfe,  is  a  metaphyseal  zxgor 
ment,  founded  in  a  &iies  of  fklie  or  voua- 
telligible,  though  plauiible,  de&nitiofis*. 
Berkeley's  proof  of  the  non-exiftaoe 
of  matter  is  wholly  metaphyiical ;  and  an- 
feth  chiefly  from  the  miftafce  of  (uppofeig 
certain  words  to  have  but  one  meaning, 
which  really  have  two,  and  ibmetimes 
three.  The  fame  author,  in^  a  bode  of 
fermons,  faid  to  have  been  delivered  at  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ti  ^ 
endeavoured  to  inforce  the  deteftahle  doc- 
trine of  pgf&ve  obedience  and  nou'-rdift** 
ance,  by  metaphyiical  arguments  founded 
on  an  arbitrary  explication  of  the  tenn 
.  moral  duty ;  from  which  he  pretends  to 
prove,  that  negative  moral  duties  muft 
never,  on  any  account,  be  violated ;  and 
that  pailive  obedience  to  fupreme  power, 
whererever  plsKredi   h  ^  negative  mpral 

*  See  the  Appendix  tp  vol.  i.  of  Qbfv.  R^oii47's  Pm- 

cipies  of  Religion. 

t  The  third  edition  of  thefe  iennoiis»  which  are  three 
in  numbfiCi  i^  erin^  at  London  ip  the  y<«r  1713. 

duty, 
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duty.  In  this  inquiry,  he  makes  ho  ac- 
count "of  thbfe  inftinftive  ientiments  of 
morality  whereof  men  are  confcious;  a- 
fcribing  them  to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  or 
to  education  and  habit ;  and  maintaining, 
that  the  condudl  of  rational  beings  is  to  be 
direded,  not  by  them,  but  by  the  dilates 
of  fober  and  impartial  reafon.  Lockers 
difcourfe  againfl  innate  ideas  and  princi"^ 
pies,  is  likewife  too  metaphyfical.  Some 
of  his  notions  on  that  fubje^l  are,  I  be- 
lieve, right;  but  he  hath  not  explained 
them  with  his  wonted  precifion ;  and  moft 
of  his  ar^ments  are  founded  on  an  ambi- 
guous acceptation  of  the  words  idea  and 
nmate. 

The  author  of  the  Fabk  of  the  Bees  feems 
to  have  carried  this  mode  of  reafbning  as 
far  as  it  will  go.  If  there  had  been  no 
ambiguous  words  in  the  Engliih  language, 
the  undcrftanding  of  mankind  would  ne- 
ver have  been  aflPronted  with  his  lyftem. 
Many  of  our  appetites  become  criminal 
only  when  exceffive ;  and  we  have  not  al- 
ways names  to  exprefs  that  degree  of  in- 
dulgence which  is  confiftent  with  virtue. 
The  fhamelefs  word-catcher  takes  advan- 
(a^e  of  this,  and  confounds  the  innocent 

gratification 
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grati£cati<m  with  the  exceffiyeor  ciiminal 
'iadulgence ;  calling  both  by  the  fame 
name,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  what 
he  proves  to  be  true  of  the  one  is  aUb  true 
of  the  other.  What  is  it  that  may  not  be 
proved  by  this  way  of  arguing  ?  May 
not  vice  be  proved  to  be  virtue,  and  virtue 
to  be  vice  ?  May  not  a  i^ard  to  reputa** 
tion,  cleanHnefs,  induftry,  generofity,  con^ 
Jogal  love,  be  proved  to  be  as  criminal  as 
-vanity,  luxury,  avarice,  profufion,  and 
beaftly  fenibality  ?  May  it  not  be  proved, 
that;  private  virtues  arc  private  vices. ;  and^ 
confequently,  that  private  vices  are  public 
benefits  ?  Such  a  concluiion  is  indeed  £o 
eaiily  made  out  by  fuch  logic,  that  no*;- 
thing  but  ignorance,  impudence^  and  a 
hard  heart,  is  neceflary  to  qualify  a  man 
for  making  it.  If  it  is  faid,  that  confidcr* 
able  genius  mud  be  employed  in  dref&ng 
up  thefe  abfurd  doifbrines,  fo  as  to  reader 
them  plauiible,  I  would  a&,  who  are  the 
perfons  that  think  them  plauiible  ? .  Never 

did  I  hear  of  one  man  of  virtue  or  learn* 

* 

ing,  who  did  not  both  detefl  and  defpile 
them..  They  feem  plaufible,  perh^^,  to 
gamblers,  highwaymen,  9Xid  fetU  iuauresy; 
but  it  will  not  be  pretended,^  that  tixxft 

gentlemen 
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ge&tlemen  have  dther  .leifure  or  inclhia*< 


tion,  or<  even  capacity:^  to  reAcA  on  what 
tiiey  read  cxr  hear,  fo  as  to  feparate  truth, 
fixrin  falfehoocL.. 

AiAong  metaphyfical'v^piters,  Mr  Hum.& 
holds  a  diftinguifhed  place.  Every  part- 
of  philofbphj  becomes  metaphyiic  in  fai& 
hands.  His  whole  theory  of  the  under-) 
{landing  is  founded  on  the  dodbrine  of 
impreilions  and  ideas,  which,  a§  he  ex-- 
plains  it,  is  fo  contrary  to  fa<^  that  no^ 
thing  but  the  illuiion  of  words  could  make 
it  pais  upon  any  reader.  I  have  already, 
given,  feveral  inilances  of  this  author's  me^ 
taphyfical  fpirit.  .  I  fball  give  only  one 
more;  which  I  beg  leave,  to  confider  at 
£}me  length,,  that  I  may  have  an  opportu-^ 
nity  of  confuting  a  veiry  dangerous' error/ 
and,,  at  the  fame:  time,  of  difplaying more 
minately,  than  by  this  general  defcription,- 
the^  di£Ssrence  between  oneta^hyfical  and 
philofophical.invefligatioa.    .  -      > 

Does  any  one  imagine,  that  moral,  in- 
ttlledlual,  and  corporeal  virtues, — that  ju- 
ftice,.  genius,  and  bodily  ftrength,  are 
virtues  of  the  fame  kind ;  that  they  ar* 
contemplated  with  the  very  fame  fenti- 
ments,  and  known  to  be  virtues  by  the 

very 
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very  fame  criterion?  -Few,  I  prefume,  arc 
of  this  opinion ;  but  Mr  Hume  has  adopts 
ed  it,  and  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
prove  it.  I  Ihall  demonftrate,  that  this 
very  important  error  hadi  arifen,  either 
from  inaccurate  obfervation,  or  from  his 
being  impofed  on  by  words  not  well  un- 
derftood, .or  rather  from  both  caufes. 

It  is  true,  that  juflice,  great  genius,  and 
bodily  ftrength,  are  all  ufeful  to  the  pot- 
fefTor  and  to  fociety,  and  all  agreeable  to, 
or  (which  in  this  author's  ftyle  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing)  approved  by  every  one 
who  coniiders  or  contemplates  them. 
They  therefore,  at  leaf!  the  two  firft,  com- 
pletely anfwer  to  oiir  author's  definidkHi 
of  virtue  *;  And  it  would  be  eafy  to 
write  a  great  book,  -  to  Ihow  the  reafons 
why  moral,  intelledlual,  and  corporeal  a- 
bilities,  yield  pleafure  -to  the  beholder 
and  pofleiFor,  and  to  tracej  out  a  number 
of  analogies,  real  or  verbal^  iubiiftihg  be- 

*  "  It  IS  the  nature,  and  indeed  the.definitioa,  of  rir« 
**  tue,  that  it  is  a  quality  o£!  tl^e  mind  agreeable  to,  or 
*'  approved  by,  every  one  who  confiders  or  contemplates 
"  it."    Hume's  EJfays^  vol,  2:  p.  333.  ed$t.'x'i6T.  N»U. 

Bodily  qualities  are  indeed  excluded  by  this  dcfimtiaa, 
but  admitted  by  our  author  in  his  fubrequent  reafimiogs. 
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tween  tliedi.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the 
purpofe  :  they  may  refemble  in  ten  thou-, 
fand  refpe<5ls,  and  yet  differ  as  widely,  as: 
a  bead  or  (latue  differs  from  a  man.  Let 
\is  trace  the  author's  argument  to  its 
fource* 

Virtue  is  known  by  a  certain  agreeable, 
feeling  or  fentiment,  arifing  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  certain  affedions  or  qualities 
in  ourfelves,   or  from  the  view  of  thenx 
in  others.     Granted.     Juftice,  humanity, 
generofity,  excite  approbation,;  —  a  hand- 
ibme  face  excites  approbation ;  —  great  ge*-. 
nius   excites   approbation :    the  effedl   or 
fentiment  produced  is  the  fame  in  each 
inflance :  the  obje<5l,  or  caufe,  mud  there- 
fore,   in  each  inflance,    be  of  the  fame 
kind.     This  is  genuine  metaphyiic :   but 
before  a  man  can  be  mifled  by  it,  he  muft 
either  find,  on  confulting  his  experience, 
that  the  feeling  excited  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  thefe  objedls  is  the  fame  in  each 
inflance ;  in  which  cafe  I  would  fay,  that 
his  feelings  are  defeftive,  or  himfelf  an  in-, 
accurate  obferver  of  nature ;  —  or  he  mufl- 
fuppofe,  that  the  word  approbation^  becaufe 
written  and  pronounced  the  fame  way, 
doth  really  mean  the  fame  thiilg  in  eack 

3  L  of 
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of  the  three  proportions  above  mendon-? 
cd  ;  in  which  cafe,  I  would  fay,  that  his 
judgement  and  ideas  a.re  confounded  by 
the  mere  found  and  fliapc  of  a  word,  I 
am  coiiff:ious,  that  my  approbation  of  9, 
fine  face  is  different  in  kind  from  my  ap-* 
probation  of  great  genius  j  and  that  botli 
^re  extremely  different  from  my  approba- 
tion of  juftice,  humanity,  and  generofi- 
ty :  if  I  call  thefe  three  different  kinds  of 
approbatipn  by  the  fame  general  name,  I 
ufe  that  name  in  three  different  fignifica* 
tions.  Therefore  moral,  intelle<5lual,  and 
corporeal  virtues,  are  not  of  th€  fame,  but 
of  different  kinds. 

I  confefs,  fays  Qur  authpr,  that  thcfc 
riiree  virtues  are  cpntemplated  with  three 
di&rent  kinds  of  approbatipn.  But  the 
fame  thing  U  true  of  different  mqral  yir- 
tues :  piety  excites  one  kind  of  approba- 
tion, juftice  another,  and  compaffion  a 
third ;  the  virtues  of  Cato  excite  our  Cf 
ileem^  thpfe  of  Gefar  pur  love  :  if  there- 
fore piety,  jijftice,  and  companion,  be 
virtues  of  the  fame  kind,  notwithfland- 
ing  ths^t  they  excite  difierent  kinds,  of  ap- 
probation, why  fhould  juftice,  genius, 
and  beauty,  be  accounted  virtues  of  difs 
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ferent  kiAds  *  ?  —  This  is  another  meta- 
phyfical  qfgument;  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine by  words  what  fadls  only  can  deter- 
mine. I  ftill  infift  on  fadl  and  experience. 
My  fentiments,  in  regard  to  thefe  virtues^ 
are  fo  diverfified,  and  in  each  variety  fa 
peculiar,  tliat  I  know,  and  am  afTiired^ 
that  piety,  juftice^  and  humanity^  are  dif- 
tm&,  individual  virtues  of  the  fame  kind ; 
and  that  piety,  genius^  and  beauty,  are 
virtues  of  different  kinds<  Applied  to  each 
of  the  former  qualities^  the  word  virtue 
means  the  fame  thing  :  but  beauty  is  vir- 
tue in  one  fenfe^  genius  in  another,  and 
jpiety  in  a  third; 

Well,  if  the  fentiments  excited  in  you 
by  the  contemplation  of  tliefe  virtues^  are 
fo  much  diverfified,  and  in  each  variety 
To  peculiar^  you  muft  be  able  to  explain 
in  what  refpedl  your  approbation  of  intel- 
ledlual  virtue  differs  from  your  approba- 
tion of  moral ;  which  I  prefume  you  will 
find  no  eafy  taljc.  -^  It  is  not  fo  difficult, 
Sir,  as  ybu  feem  to  apprehfend.  When  a 
•  man  has  afted  gerieroufly  or  juftly,  I  praife 
hiln,  and  think  him  worthy  of  praife  and 

*  Treatiie  of  Human  Nature*  toI,  3.  p;  2^3.    Hume's 

3  L  2  reward, 
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reward,  for  having  done  his  duty ;  wheii 
urigeneroufly  or  "unjuflly,  I  blame  him, 
and  think  him  worthy  of  blame  and  pu- 
hilhment :  but  a  man  delerves  neither  pu- 
nifhment  nor  blame  for  want  of  beauty 
or  of  under  (landing;  nor  reward  nor  praifc 
for  being  handfome  or  ingenious.  —  But 
why  are  we  thought  worthy  of  blame  and 
punifhment  for  being  unjuft,  and  not  for 
being  homely,  or  void  of  underftanding  ? 
The  general  confcicnce  of  mankind  would 
reply,  Becaufe  we  have  it  in  oui"  power  to 
be  juft,  and  ought  to  be  fo ;  but  an  idiot 
'cannot  help  his  want  of  underftanding, 
nor  an  ugly  man  his  want  of  beauty.  This 
our  author  will  not  allow  to  be  a  fatisfac- 
lory  anfwer ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  I  have 
Ihown,  that  free-will  has  no  place  with 
regard  to  the  adlions,  no  more  than  the 
qualities  of  men  *.  What  an  immenfc 
n[ietaphyfical  labyrinth  fhould  we  have  to 
run  through,  if  we  were  to  difintangle 
ourfclves  out  of  this  argmnent  in  the  com- 
.  mon  courfe  of  logic !  To  ftiorten  the  con- 
tro verfy, .  I  muft  beg  leave  to  a£Grm,  in  my 
turn,  tliat  our  moral  adlions  are  in  our 
own  power,   though  beauty  and  genius 

•  Trcatife  of  HuoiaQ  Nature^  vol,  3.  p.*  itfo. 
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are  not ;  and  to  appeal,  for  proof  of  this 
affirmation,  to  the  fecoad  part  of  this  Ef- 
fay,  or  rather  to  the  common  fenle  of 
mankind. 

Again,  "  Moral  diftindlions,**  fays  Mt 
Hume,  "arifefrom  the  natural  diftinc- 
tions  of  pain  and  pleafiire ;  and  when 
we  receive  thofe  feelings  from  the  gene- 
ral confideration'of  any  quality  or  cha- 
**  racier,  we  denominate  it  virtuous  or 
*'  vitious.  Now  I  believe  no  one  will  af^ 
fert,  that  a  quality  can  nev6r  produce 
pleafure  or  pain  to  the  perlbn  who  con- 
• '  Cders  it,  unlefs  it  be  perfedlly  voluntary 

"  in  the  perfbn  who  poflefles  it  *." 

More  metaphylic  !  and  a  fophifin  too  —  a 
pttitio  principii !  Here  our  author  endea- 
vours to  confound  intellecflual  with  moral 
virtue,  by  an  argument  which  fuppofeth 
his  own  theory  of  virtue  to  be  true;  of 
which  theory  this  confufion  of  the  virtues 
is  a  neceflary  confequence.  The  reader, 
muft  fee,  that  this  argument,  if  it  prove 
any  thing  at  all,  might  be  made  to  prove, 
that  the  fmell  or  beauty  of  a  rofe,  the  taftc 
of  an  apple,  the  hardnefs  of  fteel,  and  the 
glittering  of  a  diamond,  as  well  as  bodily 

•  Txcaiifc  of  Human  Natur-,  vol.  j.  p.  260.  ■ 
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ftrength  and-grcat  genius,  are  all  virtues 
of  the  lame  kind  with  juftice,  generofity, 
and  gratitude.  Still  we  wander  from  the 
point.  How  often  muft  it  be  repeated, 
that  this  matter  is  to  be  determined,  not 
by  metjphyfical  arguments  founded  oa 
jombiguovis  words,  but  by  fadls  and  expe- 
rience ! 

Have  I  not  appealed  to  fads  ?    he  will 
lay.     "  Are  nof  all  the  qualities  that  con- 
ftitute  the  great  man,  conftancy,  forti- 
tude, jnagnanimityy  as  involuntary  and 
neceflary,  as  the  qualities  of  the  judge- 
ment and  imagination  ?  *"— The  term 
great  man  is  fo  very  equivocal,  that  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     The  vileft 
.  fcoundrel  on  earth,  if  poffefled  of  a  crown 
or  title,    immediately  commences    great 
man,  when  he  has  with  impunity  perpe- 
trated any  extraordinary  acl  of  wicked- 
nefs ;  mui'dered  fifty  thoufand  men ;  rob- 
bed all  the  houles  of  half  a  dozen  provin- 
ces ;    or  dexteroufly  plundered  his  own 
country,  to  defray  tlie  expcnce  of  a  ruin- 
.  ous  war,  contrived  on  purpofe  to  fatiate 
'his  avarice,  or  divert  tlie  public  attentioa 
from  his  blunders  and  villanics.    I  fpedfei 

•  Treotifo  of  Human  Naiotc,  voh  3.  p.  259/ 
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of  the  qualkks  that  coaftitute  th*  good 
mafijth^t  is,  of  moral  qualities ;  and  thefe,' 
I  affirm,  to  bfe  within  every  iiiaa'^  reach,' 
though  genius  and  beauty  are  not. 

But  are  Hot  men  afraid  of  pailmg  for 
good-natured,  left  tl>at  ihould  be  ta^en^ 
for  want  of  underftanding  ?  and  do  they 
•^  not  often  boaft  of  more  debauches  thaix 
*^  they  have  been  really  engaged  in,  to 
^*  give  themfelves  airs  of  fire  and  fpirit  ?  *'* 
Yes  :  fools  do  the  .  firft,  to  recommend 
themfelves  to  fools;  and  profligates  the 
laft,  to  recommend  themfelves  to  profli-^ 
gates  :  but  he  is  little  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart,  who  does  not  perceive,  that 
iuch  fentimentsare  zScAcdj  and  contrary 
to  the  way  qf  tbiulong  that  is  moft  natu-* 
ral  to  m^flkixid. 

*^  But  are  you  not  as  jealous  of  your 
^*  charadker,  with  regard  to  fenfe  and 
*^  knowledge,  as. to  hpnoxu:  and covu^^ge  ?  f  ** 
This  queftion  ought  tp  be  addrefled  to 
thofe  in  whom  courage  is  a  virtue,  and 
the  want  of  it  ^  vice  :  and  I  am  certain, 
there  ^is  not  in  his  Majefty  V  fervice  one 
ipfficef  or  private  man,    who  would  not 

•  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.' 257* 
t  Jd-  ibid. 
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wiih  tx>  be  thought  rather  a  valiant  foldier^ 
though  of  no  deep  reach,  than  a  very  clc- 
yer  fellow,  with  the  additipn  of  an  infa- 
mous coward. — The  term  honour  is  of  du- 
bious import.  According  to  the  notions 
of  thefe  times,  a  man  may  blafpheme 
God,  fell  his  country,  murder  his  friend^ 
pick  tlje  pocket  of  his  fellow^-ftiarper,  and 
employ  his  whole  life  in  feduciag  odiers 
to  vice  and  perdition,  and  yet  be  account* 
ed  a  man  of  honour ;  provided  he  b^  ac« 
cuftomed  to  fpeak  certain  words,  wear 
certain  cloachs,  and  haimt  certain  compa- 
ny. If  this  be  the  honour  alludcd.to  by 
the  author,  an  honeft  man  may,  for  a  ve- 
ry (lender  confideration,  renounce  all  prc- 
tenfions  to  it.  But  if  he  allude  (as  I  ra- 
ther fuppofe)  to  thofe  qualities  of  the  heart 
and  underftanding  which  intitle  one  to 
general  edeem  and  confidence,  Mr  Hume 
knows,  that  this  kind  of  honour  is  dearer 
to  a  man  thkn  life. 

"  Well,  then,  temperance  is  a  virtue 
**  in  every  ftation;  yet  wotdd  you  not 
"  chufe  to  be  convided  of  drunkennefs 
"  rather  than  of  ignorance  ?  *'* — I  have 
heard  of  a  witty  parfon,    who,   having 

'    f  See  Trcatifc  of  Human  Nature*  vol.  3 .  p.  a;y . 

:1  been, 
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been  dUhuiled  for  irregularities,  ufed  af- 
terwards, in  ccMiveiiation,  to  fay,  that  he 
thanked  God  he  was  not  calhiered  for  ig- 
norance and  infufEciency,  but  only  for 
vice  and  immorality.  According  to  our 
author's  doi^ine,  this  fpeech  was  neither 
abfurd  nor  profane :  but  I  am  lure  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  would  be  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  we 
ought  to  know,  is  to  be  deficient  in  moral 
virtue ;  to  profefs  to  know  what  we  are 
ignorant  of,  is  falfehood,  a  breach  of  mo- 
ral vhtue :  whether  thefe  vices  be  more 
or  le&  atrocious  than  intemperance,  muft 
be  determined  by  the  circumftances  of  par- 
ticular cafes.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  we 
could  not  know,  of  what  we  do  not  pro- 
fefs to  know,  and  of  what  it  is  not  our 
duty  to  know,  is  no  vice  at  all :  and  a  man 
muft  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  debauch-- 
cry,  before  he  can  fay,  from  ferious  con- 
viAion,  I  would  rather  be  chargeable  with 
intemperance,  than  with  ignorance  of  tliis 
kind. —  Thefe,  and  many  of  our  author*s 
miftakes,  muft  be  imputed  to  want  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature :  which  I  fup- 
po£e  is  owing  co  his  having  confined  his 
obfervaxion  chiefly  to  the  outfide  of  what 

3  M  is 
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is  called  faihionable  life,  where  the  feiid<- 
ments  publicly  avowed  are  often  diffiaienc 
from  what  is  inwardly  felt,  and  extremely 
diflPerent  from  the  truth  and  fimplicity  of 
nature. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  author's  rca* 
foning  on  the  prefent  liibjedl,  is  not  phi*- 
.  lofophical,  but  metaphyfical ;  being  founds 
cd,  not  on  fadl,  but  on  theory,  and  fup^ 
ported  by  ambiguous  words  and  inaccu«- 
rate  experience. 

The  judgement  of  the  wifer  ancients  in 
matters  of  morality,  is  doubtlefs  of  very 
great  weight ;  but,  in  oppofition  to  our 
own  experience,  can  never  preponderate; 
becaufe  this  is  our  ultimate  ftandardof 
truth.  Mr  Hume  endeavours  to  confirm 
his  theory  of  virtue  by  authorities  from 
the  ancients,  particularly  the  Stoics  and 
.  Peripatetics.  Though  he  had  accompliih- 
ed  this,  we  might  have  appealed  from 
their  opinion,  as  w?ll  as  from  his,  to  our 
own  feelings.  But  he  faili;  in  this^  as  in 
the  other  part?  of  Jus  proof. 

It  is  true,  the  Peripatetics  ajid  Stoics 
made  Prudence  the  firft  (not  the  moft  irn^ 
portant)  of  the  cardinal  virtues ;  becaufe 
they  cQnqeived  it  neceflvy  to  enable  a  man 

to 
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to  a(9:  his  part  aright  in  life,  and  becaufc 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  improving  their  nature : 
but  they  never  faid,  that  an  incurable  de- 
fedl  of  underftanding  is  a  vice,  or  that  it 
is  as  much  our  duty  to  be  learned  and  in- 
genious, as  to  be  honeft  and  grateful. 
"  All  the  praife  of  virtue  confifts  in  ac- 
tion,'* fays  Cicero  *,  in  name  of  the  Stoics, 
when  treating  of  this  virtue  of  prudence. 
And,  when  explaining  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  feveral  clalTes  of  moral  duty, 
he  declares,  that  "  All  knowledge  which 
**  is  not  followed  by  adlion,*  is  unprofita- 
*•  ble  and  imperfeft,  like  a  beginning 
^*  without  an  end,  or  a  foundation  with- 
**  out  a  luperftrudhire ;  and  that  the  ac-* 
quifition  of  the  moft  fublime  and  moft 
important  fciencc  ought  to  be,  and  will 
.  by  every  good  man  be  relinquifhed, 
**  when  it  interferes  with  the  duties  we 
*'  owe  our  country,  our  parents,  and  fo- 
•*  ciety  •{*/*  Wifdom,  indeed,  he  allows 
to  be  the  firft  and  moft  excellent  of  the 
virtues :  but  it  is  well  known,    that  the 

•        -  # 

•  Dc  ofHciis,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
f  Id.  lib.  X.  cap.  43.  44. 
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Stoics  made  a  diftin6Hon  between  Prudence 
and  Wifdom.     By  Prudence  they  meant 
that  virtue  which  regulates  our  defires  and 
averfions,  and  fixes  them  on   proper  ob- 
jedls.      Wifdom    was   another   name  for 
jnental  perfedlion :  it  comprehended  all  the 
yirtues,  the  religious  as  well  as  the  focial 
and  prudential ;   and  was  equally  incom- 
patible with  vice,   and  with  error  *.     The 
wife  maia,  the  ftaadard  of  Stoical  excel- 
lence, was,    by  their  own   acknowledge- 
ment, an  ideal  charat^ter ;  the  pinreft  vir- 
tue attainable  in  this  life  being  neceifarily 
tainted  with   imperfection.     Hence  fomc 
have  endeavoured  to  turn  their  notions  of 
wifdom  into  ridicule ;  but,  I  think,  with- 
out reafon.     For  is  there  any  thing  ab- 
furd  or  ridiculous  in  an  artift  working  af- 
ter a  model  of  fuch  perfeAion  as  he  can 
never  hope  to  equal  ?     In  the  j  udgement 
of   Ariflotle   and   Bacon,    the   true   poet 
forms  his   imitations   of   nature   after  a 
model  of  ideal  perfe<5lion,  which  perhaps 
hath  no  exiftence  but  in  his  own  mind  f. 
And  are  not  Chriftians  commanded  to  i- 

*  De  ofEciis,  lib.  i,  cap.  43.  44, 

f  Ari(iot,  Poetica.   Bacon,  Dc  augmcntis  fcicntiarum, 
lib.  2* 

^  mitate 
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mrtate  the  Deity  himfelf^  that  great  origi- 
nal and  ftandard  of  perfediion,  betweeh 
whom  and  the  mofi  excellent  of.  his  crea- 
tures an  infinite  di£i2ahce  muft  remain  for 
ever  *  ? 

.  "  The  ancient  moralifts,"  fays  Mr 
HvME^  ^^  made  no  material  diflindfcion  a« 
**  mong  the  diflFerent  fpecies  of  mental  en- 
**  dowments  and  defe<fls  •!•."  To  every 
perfon  who  has  read  them^  the  contrary 
is  well  known.  I  might  here  fill  many  a 
page  with  quotations  :  but  a  few  will  iiif- 
ficc.  *'.  Man's  virtue  and  vice,"  fays  Mar-^ 
cus  Aurelius,  ^^  confifls  not  in  thofe  afiec- 
*'  tions  in  which  we  are  paflive,  but  in  ac- 
**  tion.  To  a  ftone  thrown  upward  it  is 
**  no  evil  to  fall,  nor  good  to  have  mount- 
**  edi."  And  in  another  place,  **  ITie 
"  vain-glorious  man  placeth  his  good  in 
*Vthe  adtion  of  anodaer;  the  fenfual,  in 
**  his  own  paflive  feelings ;  the  wife  man. 


**  in  his  own  adlion  11.       *    The  contem- 


•  Matth,  ▼.  48. 

f  Hume's  EflUys,  vol.  2.  p.  387.  388* 

\  Ouli  w  uptri)  xai  xaxta  aurZ   i»   ttckth  aXXa  tnpyHsf  ru  avafftf^tri 
xl^it  cu/iv  xaxcv  TO  xartYt^^vxi,  ih  eiyaicv  to  itwrtx^hau  lib,  p.  C.  i  7. 

I  O*  /Ai'y  fixiie^ec  iworpiav  iftpyttcif  "J/w  aya^n  vreyetibcfidfoi'   9  ft  fi- 
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"  plative  life,"  fays  Pliitarch,  *'  when  it 
*'  fails  to  produce  the  a<^ve,  is  unprofit- 
*'  able  *."  *'  To  acquire  knowledge," 
fays:Luciaa,  ^^  is  of  no  ufe,  if  we  do  not 
alio  frame  our  lives  according  to  fomc- 
thing  better  f."  It  is  rdnarkable,  that 
the  Greek  tragedians  (I  know  not  hj  what 
authority,,  for  Homer's  idea  is  yery  dif- 
ferent), reprefent  Ulyffes  as  a  chara^r 
more  diilinguifhed  for  political  prudence 
or  cunning,  than  for  flxidl  moral  virtue  ; 
and  often  place  him  in  fuch  attitudes  as 
make  him  appear  odious  on  this  very  ac- 
count X^  And  Cicero,  in  his  Treatife  of 
Moral  Duties,  often  declares,  that  cun- 
ning, when  it  violates  the  rules  of  jullice, 
is  criminal  and  deteftable.  Does  Virgil 
conQgn  cripples  and  idiots,  as  well  as  ty- 
rants, to  Tartarus  ?     Does  he  fay,  that  a 

great 

*  O*  li  ^HipvriMC  files  t5  Tf aex7<xw  lutftttfUoMn,  ^vpfixW* 

P/uSarcIff  de  Educathne, 
fdlM  iTfos  ri  fi*k1ic9,  Lucuuh  Cstrvh. 

X  Sec  particularly  Sophocles.  PhiloA.  verf.  loo.  and 
▼erf*.  1260.  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  very  remarkable 
lines.  Neoptolemus  having,  by  the  advice  of  Ulydes, 
fraudulently  got  pofleflibn  of  the  arrows  oi  Philoiflete$« 
repenu  of  what  he  had  done>  and  is  going  to  reHore 

iheoi. 
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great  memory,  aad  handfbme  ^ice,  a$  well 
as  a  pure  heart,  were  the  paflpprts  to  Ely- 
fium  ?  No.  Virgil  was  too  good  a  man 
to  injure  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  too  wife 
to  ihock  common  fenfe,  by  £0  prepofte- 
rous  a  diftribution  of  reward  and  punifh*- 

Uiem.    To  deter  him  from  his  pnrpofe,  Ulyfles  threatens 
him  with  the  refentment  of  the  vrhole  Grecian  army, 

Vfyf.     2u  f  ovTf  fcnStt  Um  ^pa<rA*t{  cofif. 

Vljf.     Kai  irtk  iitam,  a  y  tXttfit^  fieukalf  ifieuf 

XI«t jJv  ftfBmtu  ravra ;      Nctp.  twf  ofutftitn 
AV;^»  dfbUfTvt,  iijtaXafim  n^fArofuu,   , 

Vlyf»     iTfAnw  t  kymwn  &  fe0^  rpwvm  raSt; 

fft9f*  %V9  rf  iucuf  rev  01DV  ov  rm^m  f^ffev*  t 


.  t»7t. 


Neop.  Wife  as  thoa  art.  UlyfTes, 


Thoa  talk'ft  moft  idly.    Ufyf.  Wifdom  is  not  thbe. 
Either  in  word  or  deed.    Neof.  Know,  to  be  juft 
Is  better  far  than  to  be  wife.    UJjf,  But  where, 
.    Where  is  the  jnftice,  thus  unauthoris'dy 
To  give  a  treafure  baek  thou  oweft  to  me, 
And  to  my^ounfels  ?     Neop.  I  have  done  a  wrong. 
And  I  will  try  to  make  atonement  for  it. 
Ufyf.  Doft  thou  not  fear  the  power  of  Greece  ?    Neof. 
I  fjpar 

Nor  Greece,  nor  thee,  when  I  am  doing  right. 

Throughout  the  whole  play,  the  fire  and  generofity  of 
the  young  hero  (fo  well  becoming  the  fon  of  Achilles)  is 
finely  oppofed  to  the  caution  and  craft  of  the  politician, 

and  forms  one  of  the  moft  finking  contrafis  to  be  met  with 
inpoetry, 

jncnt. 
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ment;:  THe  xnij^ious,  the  unnatural,  the 
-fraudulent,  the  avaricious  ;  adulterers, 
inceftuous  perfons,  traitors,  corrupt  jud- 
ges, venal  ftatefmen,  tyrants,  and  die 
minions  of  tyrants,  are  thofc  whom  he 
dooms,  to  eternal  mifery  :  and  he  peoples 
Elyfium  with  the  Ihades  of  the  pure  and 
the  pious,  of  heroes  who  have  died  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  of  ingenious  men 
who  have  employed  their  talents  in  re- 
commending piety  and  virtue,  and  of  all 
who  by  a<5ls  of  beneficence  have  merited 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow- 
cr^aturcs  *. 

The 

•  Virgil.  JExkud,  vi.  547.— Mj.— «  As  the  moral  fen- 
timents  of  ustioQs  may  often  be  learned  from  their  fables 
and  traditions,  as  well  as  irom  their  htftory  and  j^iloTo 
pby,  it  will  not  ptrhaps  be  deemed  fordgn  from  oar  de- 
figh,  to  give  the  following  brief  abArad  of  this  poet's 
fublime  theory  of  fixture  rewards  and  pnnifliments ;  the 
ontlihes  of  which  he  is  known  to  have  taken  from  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts,  who  probably  were  indebt- 
ed for  them  t6  fome  ancient  tradition. 

The  {hades  below  arc  divided  by  Virgil  into  three  di- 
Rrr^s  or  provthccs.  On  this  iidp  Styx,  the  foub  of  dhoie 
U'hofe  bodies  have  not  been  hooonred  with  the  rises  of 
iepbiture«  wander,  about  ia  a  melancholy  conditioii  fbr  a 
iiiindred  yeai%»  befiire  they  are.perrakted  to  pais  the  rt* 
ver.  When  this  period  expires,  or  when  their  bodies  are 
buriedi  they  are  ferried  over»  and  appear  before  Minoi 

aad 
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The  Peripatetics  iield  prudence  to  be  an 
aftive  principle  difFafed  through  the  whole 

of 


p 

«nd  the  other  judfi;es,  who  allot  them  Aich  a  mandon  as- 
their  Jives  on  earth  are  found  to  have  deferved.  They, 
vho  have  be^n  of  little  or  qo  ufe  to  mankind ;  or  who, 
have  not  been  guilty  of  any  very  atrocious  crimes  ;  or 
whofe  crimes,  though  atrocious,  were  the  cfFefts  rather 
of  an  unhappy  deltiny,  than  of  \vilful  depravation,  are. 
difpofed  of  in  different  parts  of  the  regions  of  mournings 
(lugentes  campi),  where  they  undergo  a  vlTrfcty  of  puri- 
lying  pains.  From  thence,  when  thoroughly  refined  from, 
all  the  remains  of  vice,  they  pafs  into  Elyfium,  wh^re 
they  live  a  thoufand  years  in  a  flate  of  happlneis  ;  and. 
then,  after  taking  a  draught  of  the  waters  of  oblivion,  are 
fent  back  to  earth  to  animate  new  bodies.  — Thofe  who 
have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  as  impiety,  want  of 
jiatural  affcfHon,  adultery,  incell,  breach  of  truft,  fub- 
vcrting  the  liberties  of  their  country,  &c,  are  delivered 
by  the  judge  Rhadamanthus  toTifiphone  and  the  other- 
furies,  who  (hut  them  up  in  an  immenfe  dungeon  of  dark- 
i^efs  and  ftre,  called  Tartarus^  where  their  torments  are 
unfpeakable  and  eternal, — The  fouls  of  good  men  arc 
re-united,  either  with  the  Deity  himfelf,  or  with  that  u- 
niverfal  fpirit  which  he  created  in  the  beginning,  and 
which  animates  the  world ;  and  their  fliades,  ghofts,  or 
idcta^  enjoy  for  ever  the  repofe  and  pleafures  of  Elyfium. 
Thefe  fliades  might  be  fecn,  though  not  touched  ;  they 
relembled  the  bodies  with  which  they  had  formerly  been 
iovefied ;  and  retaii^ed  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  identity, 
and  a  remembrance  of  theii:  paft  life,  with  almoft  the 
fame  affcAions  and  character  that  had  diftinguiflied  them 
on  earth. 

On  ^\t  fyfiem,  Vlrj^il  has  founded  a  feries  of  the  fub- 
Jimeft  dcfjriptions  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  poetry.^ 
-  3  N  Milt04, 
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(yf  moral  virtue  *.  "  None  but  a  goo4 
•*  man/*  fays  Anftotle,  "  can  be  pfu- 
**  dent;" — and,  a  little  after,  "  It  isoot 
**  poflible,  for  a  xnan  to  be  properly  good 
'*  without  prudence^  nor  prudent  without 

MiltoQ  alone  has  eqi^alled  them  in  the  firft  and  kcoai 
books  of  Paradife  Loft.  Homer's  Niejemanteia^  in  the  c- 
leventh  of  the  OdyiTey,  has  the  merit  of  being  original : 
bot  VirgiPs  imit^po^  is  confefiedlj  far  fuperipr.  The 
ittzm  of  Hqnfj,  in  the  feventh  canto  of  the  Henriade, 
ilotwtthftanding  the  advantages  that  the  author  ^Ight; 
)uiTe  drawn  from  the  Chriftian  thcologj,  is  bot  m  trifle, 
fompared  with  the  magnific^Q^  and  Aupendous  fcfoerj 
exhibited  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  .£neid. 

This  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punifiiments,  howt 
C^er  iinperiej^,  is  confontot  enopgh  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  men,  and  th^tir  natural  notions  of  Tirtoe  and  vice» 
to  render  the  poet's  narrative  alarming  and  tnterefting  in 
^  very  high  degree.  But  were  an  author  to  adopt  Mr 
HuM£*|  theory  of  virtue  a^d  the  foul,  and  oideavour  to 
fet  it  o£F  in  a  poetical  defcri{}tion,  all  the  powers  of  hur 
man  genius  could  not  fave  it  from  being  rtdicuious.  A 
jnetaphyfician  may  "  blunder"  for  a  long  time,  **  roan4 
V  about  a  meaning,"  without  giving  any  violent  (hock 
to  an  inattentive  reader :  but  a  poet,  who  clothes  his 
thoughts  with  imagery,  and  illuftratcs  them  by  e^^m- 
pleSa  muft  come  to  the  point  at  once ;  and,  if  he  means 
to  pleafe  and  not  difgufl  his  readers,  to  move  their  admi- 
ration and  not  their  conten^pt,  muil  be  careful  not  to  con- 
txadi^  their  natural  notions,  efpecially  in  matters  of  fucit 
^eep  and  univerfal  concern  as  morality  and  reltgigo. 
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^  inoral  virnie  */*  Will  it  yet  be  faid^ 
tiSaz  the  andent  moralifts  made  no  mate- 
teiial  diftiaftion  between  moral  and  intet- 
kiShial  virtues  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  that^ 
though  they  confidered  both  as  neceffary' 
to  the  fonnation  of  a  perfcdl  charadter^. 
yet  they  deemed  the  latter  valuable  only 
a&  means  to  qualify  us  for  the  former,  and 
in^nifieant,  or  even  odious,  when  they 
failed  to  anfwer  this  end  ? 

We  may,"  feys  Mr  Hum£,  "  by  per-^ 
n&ig  the  titles  of  thd  chapters  in  Arifto* 
tie's  Ethics,  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks^ 
cauragei  temperance,  magnificence,  mag- 
nanimity-,  diodefty^    pfudence^   and  a 


t( 

C€ 

**  mOnfy  freedom^  amdng  the  virtues,  ad 
**  wen  as  juftice  and  friendihip  -f-."  True ; 
but  if  our  kamed  metaphyiician  had  ex- 

•  A7Jwir«f  ff)oti/e«v  meet  /U  Urat,  ^E>«0ov.  •— —  t^vx  ©<•»  iywfef  Imk 

See  the  elegaht  paraphraie  of  Andronicus,  the  RhodiaSi 
upon  thefe  pafiages. 

•f-  Fame's  Eflkys^  vol.  2.  p.  388.  —  The  term  manfy 
freedom  doth  not  exprefs  the  mbaalng  of  the  Greek 
Xxsv^fpic'ruf.  Mr  HvMp.  was  perhaps  xnifled  by  the  etymo- 
logy •  hut  hfe  ought  to  have  known,  that  by  this  word 
the  pbilofophcr  denotes  that  virtue  nubich  conjifts  in  thi 
fnoderate  ufi  of^njcalth.  — —  »rf J  xp^fiar»  ^«Wrw.  Sec  Ethic. 
ad  Niccm.  lib.  4.  cap,  i.  2. 
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tended  his  refeat'ches  a  little  beyond  the 
titles  of  thofe  chapters,  he  would  have 
found,  that,  in  Ariftotlc*s  judgement, 
"  Moral  virtue  is  a  voluntary  difpofition 
or  habit ;  and  that  moral  approbation 
and  difjipprbbation  are  excited  by.. thofe 
*'  actions  and  a£fe6lions  only  which  !arc 
"  in  our  own  power,  that  is,  of  which 
**  the  firft  motion  arifes  in  ourlclves,  and 
f  "  proceeds  from  no  extrinfic  caufe  *." 
This  is  true  philofophy :  it  is  accurate, 
perfpicuous,  and  jult,  and  very  properly 
determines  the  degree  of  merit  of  our  in- 
telledhial  and  conftitutional  virtues.  A 
man  makes  proficiency  in  knowledge :  — 
if  in  this  hf  hath  aCled  from  a.  defirc  to 
improve  Jiis  nature,  and  qualify  himfelf 
for  moral  virtue,  that  dcfire,  and  the  ac-* 
tion  confequent  upon  it,  are  virtuous, 
laudable,  and  of  good  defert.  Is  a  min 
poflefled  of  great  genius  ?  — ^  this  mvefts 
him  with  dignity  and  diftindlion,  and 
qualifies  him  for  noble  undertakings  :  but 
this  of  itfelf  is  no  moral  virtue ;  becaufe 
it   is  not  a  difpofition  fefulting  from  a 

•  Ethic,  ad  Nicoiri.  ili.  i.— ^li,  6.  Mag.  Mar.  i.  ij. 
AncIroDicus  Rhodius«  p.  89.  90.  188.  edit*  Cantab.  1679* 
Stephanus,  in  voce  T^oa//>irix«(. 

fpontaneoiu 
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fpoQtaneous  effort^    Is  his  conftittition  na--' 
turally  difpoTed  to  virtue  ?  — rhc  ftill  hathr 
it  in  his  v  power  to  be  vitibns,  and  there- 
fore his  virtue  is  truly  meritorious  j  tho^* 
not  £0  highly  as  that  of  another  man  who, 
in  ipite  of  outrageous  appetites,  and  tempt- 
ing. circuDaftances,  hath  attained  an  equal 
degree  of  moral .  improvement.     A  man 
conftitutionally  brave,  generous,  or  grate- 
ful, commands  our  admiration  more  than 
another,  who  ftruggles  to  overcome  the 
natural  baf^nefs  of  his  temper.     The  for- 
mer is  a  fublimer  objeft,  and  may  be  of 
greatisr  fervice  to  fociety ;  and  as  his  vir- 
tue is  fecured.by  conflitution  as  well  as  by 
inclination,  we  repofe  in  it  without  fear 
of  difappointment.     Yet  perhaps  the  lat- 
ter, if  his  merit  were  equally  conlpicuous, 
would  be  found  equally  worthy  of  our 
moral  approbation.     Indeed,  if  his  virtuo 
be  fo  irrefolute,,  as  to  leave  him  wavering 
between  good  and  evil,  he  is  not  intitled 
to   praife :    fuch   irrefolution  is  criminal, 
becaufe  he  may  and  ought  to  correal  it ; 
we  can  not,   and  we  ought  not  to  truft 
him,  till  we  fee  a  ftrong  prepoffeflion  efta- 
blifhed  in  favour  of  virtue.     However, 
let  us  love  virtue  wherc-cver  we  find  it : 

whether 


wfaetibertlie.  xmpteliatti  gifi:  of  HcaYen,  or 
idle  ^SEsA  of  Iraihatfi  indv^ftrf  <OK>peratiiig 
witk  divine  influencs^  it  always  deferves 
onr  efbcem  .aod  Teneratioiu 

The  reader  Qiay  now  form  an  efliiiidte 
of  tha€  atttherfV  amentioH,  who  lays,  that 
*^  the  ancient  moralifts  made  no  material 
^^  diftindion  amoftg  the  diii^i'cnt  fpecies 
^^  of  mental  endowments  and  defedts^  bmt 
^^  tfeatxd  all  alike  under  the  appellation  of 
\^  virtues  and  vice^^  and  made  them  in* 
*^  difcriminatdy  the  objedl  of  their  moral 
^  reafomngs/*  If  any  one  i&  difpofed  to 
think,  that  I  have  isiade  oist  nay  pointy 
rather  byinfei^eace  than  h^  dired  proofs  I 
fi&bmit  to  his  coniidisratioh  the  following 
pafiages,  whkh  are^  too  plain  to  need  a 
cocAmentary» 

Having  propofed  ^  geilerai  diftribtttion 
of  our  mental  powers,  (which  feems  to  a-^ 
iaiount  to  tbi^j  that  fymi  of  them  fit  us 
for  knowledge,  and  otiiers  for  aSion),  A- 
riftotlc  proceeds  in  this  manner.  **  Ac- 
**  cording  to  this  diftribution^  virtue  is 
**  alfo  divided  into  intellediual  and  moraL 
^  Of  die  former  kind  are  wifdom,  intelli- 
*^  gence,  and  prudence;  of  the  latter, 
**^  temperance,  and  frugal  liberality.  When 


«  we 
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♦*  Wifi  fpeak  of  Aonds,  we  4o  not  fay ,  that 
"  a  roan  is  wife  car  inteiligait,  but  that 
"  he  is  gentic  or  temperate.  Yet  we  pniife 
♦'  a  wife  man  in  mfpdSt  of  his  difpofitions 
"  [xir  habits];  far  laudable  difpofitions 
**  are  what  we  call  virtues  *,** 

"  The  virtues  of  the  foul/*  fays  Cicero, 
**  and  of  its  principal  part  the  underftand-* 
"  ing,  are  various,  but  may  be  reduced 
**  to  two  kinds.  The  firft  are  thofe  which 
"  nature  hath  implanted,  and  which  are 
^*  called  not  voluntary.     The  fecpnd  tind 

**  are  xnQre  properly  called  w/tt^/,  hecaufe 
**  they  depend  on  the  will  j  and  tkcfe^  as 
**  objeds  of  approbation,  are  tranfcend- 
^*  ently  f^perior.  Of  the  former  kind  are 
<*  docility,  mcmpry,  and  ^H  the  virtues 
^*  cUftinguifhed  by  the  general  name  ojf 
^  ^  genius,  or  capacity :  perfons  pofleiled  of 
*^  thcxn  are  called  ipgcnious.  The  latter 
^*  clafs  comprehends  the  great  and  genuine 
^^  virtues^  which  we  denomixuite  «;A/i/«/i9ry. 


•  Aic^?i7«i  il  %m)}  tLfln  *alA  iv»  Itofifrnw  rtnmt.  kiynfttt  yit^  uvrS^ 
rmc  ftiw  iuntmriMt,  rit  it  Uixc^r  rofui*  /uw^  xci  cvntrn,  rut  fpmirtt^ 
liwrtmwmf  ixhAffUrwrtt  M  scan  vtfffvffymn,  ^tnac,  fJyv^if  yip  9tfi  j% 

Etbk.  ad  Nium.  lit.  \.  fiA  fin. 
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.*'  as  prudence;  temperance,  fortitude,  ju- 
*^  ftice,  aAd  others  of  the  fame  kind  *." 

The  word  virtue  hath  indeed  great  lati- 
tude of  fignification.  It  denotes  any  qua- 
lity qf  a  thing  tending  to  the  happinefs  of 
a  percipient  being ;  it  denotes  that  quali- 
ty, or  perfection  of  qualities,  by  which  a 
thing  is  fitted  to  anfwer  its  end ;  fome- 
times  it  denotes  power  or  agency  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  ibmetimes  any  habit  which  im- 
proves the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  firft  three  fenfes  we  afcribe  virtue 
to  the  foul,  and  to  the  body,  to  brutes, 
and  inanimate  things ;  in  the  lall^  to  our 
intelledhial  as  well  as  moral  nature.    And 

*  Animi  antem,  et  ejus  animt  partis  quae  princeps  eft, 

.  quaeque  mens  nominatur^  plures  fuiu  virtutes,   fed  dua 

prima  genera :    unum  earum  quae  Ingenerantur  fuEapte 

natura»  appellaoturqae  non  voluntana  :  alterum  aatem 

earum^  quas  in  voluntate  poficae,  magis  proprie  eo  nomine 

appellari  fblent ;  quanim  eft  ezcellens  in  animonim  land^ 
prseftantia.  Pridris  g«neHs  eft  docilitas,  tnemoria ;  qna- 
jlia  fere  omnia,  appellantur  uno  ingenii  non^nei  eafi^ue 
virtutes  qui  habent  ingeniofi  vocantur.  Alteram  autem 
genus  eft  magnarum  veraruwque  virtutuvtt  quas  app^Ila* 
mus  voluRtarias»  ut  prudentlami  tcmperantiami  fertita- 
dinem»  juftitiaip>.  et  rel.iquas  cj^ufdem  generic «nYiitxtfes 
voluntarix  proprie  virtutes  appellantur,  multiunqoe  ex« 
fcUunt,  kc.  t ,     * 

CicerpDe^Fhfhitf^  iihf  5.  c*/.  13.  ex  editions  Dgrijt. 

*  ^    '  no 
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ho  doubt  inftances  may  be  found  of  ambi- 
guity and  want  of  precifion,  even  in  the 
beft  moralifts,  from  an  improper  ufe  of 
this  word.  Yet  I  believe  this  attempt  of 
Mr  Hume's  is  the  firft  that  hath  been 
made  to  prove,  that  among  thefe  very  dif- 
ferent forts  of  virtue  there  is  little  or  no 
difference.  Our  author  feems  indeed  to 
have  a  Angular  averlion  to  that  kind  of  cu- 
riofity  which,  not  fatisfied  with  knowing 
the  names,  is  induftrious  to  difcover  the 
natures  of  things.  When  he  finds  two  or 
three  different  things  called  by  the  fame 
name,  he  will  rather  write  fifty  pages  of 
metaphyfic  to  prove  that  they  are  the  fame,^ 
than  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  examine 
them  fo  as  to  fee  what  they  really  are  *. 
Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  a  man  of  fciencc 
ihould  ever  have  taken  it  into  his  head, 
that  the  charafteriftic  of  a  genus  is  a  fufE- 
cient  defcription  of  a  fpccies  ?  He  might 
as  well  have  fuppofed,  that,  becaufe  per- 
ception and  fclf-motion  belong;  to  animal' 
life  in  general,  it  ia  therefore  a  fuflScient 
definition  of  man,  to  call  hint  ^  felf-mo- 
ving  and  percipient  creature ;  from  which 

•  Sec  another  rcmarkabte  loftance,  p.  269.  — ■  xj^:  of 
this  Effay. 

3  O  profound 
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profound  principle  it  clearly  follows,  that 
man  is  a  bead,  and  that  a  beaft  is  a  man. 
By  fuch  reafoning  as  Mr  Hume  hathu- 
fed  on  the  prefent  occafion,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  prove  any  do<5trine.  The  xnethod 
is  this : —  and  I  hope  thofe  who  may  here- 
after chufe  to  aflonifh  the  world  with  a. 

• 

fyftem  of  metaphyfical  psur^dqxes,  will  do. 
me  the  honour  and  the  juftice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  was  the  firfl  wrho  imfplded 
the  whole  art  and  myftery  of  that  branch 
of  manufadlure  within  the  compafs  of  one 
ihort  RECIPE. — Take  a  word  (an  abftrad 
term  is  the  moft  coixvenicnt)  which  admits 
of  more  than  ojie  fignification ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  a  predicate  and  copula^  form  a 
propofition,  fuitable  to  your,  fyftem,  or  to 
youi*  humour,  or  to  any  other  thing  you 
pleafe,,  except  truth.  When  laying  down 
your  pyemifes,  you  are  to  ufe  the  name  of 
the  quality  or  fubje<5t,  in  one  fenfe;  and, 
when  inferring  your  conclufion,  in  ano- 
ther. You  are  then  to  urge  a  few  equivo- 
cal fadls,  very  flightly  examined,  (the 
more  flightly  the  better),  as  a  further  proof 
of  the  faid  conclufion  j  and  tp  fhut  up  all 
yrith  citing  fome  ancient  authorities,  either 
j^c^  or  fidtitious,  as  may  beft  fxnt  your. 

piUpofe, 
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purpofc.  A  few  occifional  ftridliires  on 
religion  as  an  unphilofdphical  thing,  and 
a  fneer  at  the  Whole  DtUy  of  Man  *,  or  any 
other  good  bodk,  will  give  your  diflerta- 
tion  what  many  are  pleafed  to  call  a  Uberat 
fum;  and  will  go  near  to  convince  the 
world,  that  you  are  a  candid  philofopheri 
a  manly  free-thinker^  arid  a  very  fine  wri- 
ter. 

.  It  is  tb  no  purpofe  that  out  author  calls 
this  a  verbal  difpute,  and  fbmetimes  con- 
delcehds  to  fdfteil  mattefs  by  an  almo/i,  or 
fbme   fuch  evafive  word.      His  dodlrine 
obviouily  tends  to  confound  all  our  ideas 
of  virtue  and  duty  ^  and  tb  make  us  confi- 
der  ourfelves  as  mere  machines,  adted  up- 
on by  external  and  irrefiftible  impulfe,  and 
not  more  accountable  for  moral  blemishes, 
than  for  ignorance,  want  of  underftand- 
ing;  poverty,  deformity,  and  difeafe.     If 
tlie  reader  think  as  ferioufly  of  the  cbn- 
troverfy  as  I  do,  he  will  pardon  the  length 
of  this  digreflion. 

I  hope  it  nbw  appears,  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  rtietaphyfic,  which,  whatever  re-^ 
ipedlable  names  it  may  have  aflumed,  dc-^ 

^  Sec  Hume*s  Eflays*  voU  3.  p.  388.  edit.  1767. 

3  O  2  fervcs 
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ferves  contempt  or  cenfure  from  every  lo- 
ver  of  truth.      If  it  be  detrimental  to 
fcience,  it  is  equally  lb  to  the  affairs  of 
life.     Whenever  one  enters  on  bufinefs; 
the  metaphyfical  fpirit  mud  be  laid  afide, 
otherwife  it  will  render  him  ridiculous, 
perhaps  deteftable.     Sure  it  will   not  be 
faid,  that  any  portion  of  this  fpirit  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  form  a  man  for  ftations  of  high 
importance.     For  thefe,  a  turn  to  meta- 
phyfic  wovild  be  as  elFe<5lual  a  difqualifica- 
tion  as  want  of  underftanding^     The  me- 
taphyfician  is  cold,  wavering,  diftruftful, 
and  perpet\ially  ruminates  on  words,  dif- 
tin<^ions,    arguments,    and  fyftems.    He 
attends  to  the  events  of  life  with  a  view 
chiefly  to  the  fyftem  that  happens  for  the 
time  to  predominate  in   his   imaginaDon, 
and  to  which  he  is   anxious  to  reconcile 
every    appearance.      His    obfervation   is 
therefore  partial  and  inaccurate,  bccaufe 
he  contemplates  nature  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  favourite  theory,  which  is  al- 
ways falfe ;  fo  that  experience,  which  en- 
larges,   afccrtains,    and    methodifes,    the 
knowledge  of  -other  men,   ferves  onlv  to 
heighten  the  natural  darknefs  and  confii- 
fion  of  hisv     His  literary  iludies  are  con- 
ducted 
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diKfled  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  produce 
the  fame  eflPedls. — Whereas  to  the  admini- 
ftration  of  great  affairs^  truth  and  fteadi-^ 
nefs  of  principle,  conftancy  of  mind,  in- 
tuitive fagacity,  extreme  quicknefs  in  ap- 
prehending the  prefent  and  anticipating 
the  future,  are  indifpenfably  neceffary. 
Whatever  tends  to  weaken  and  unfettle 
the  mind,  to  cramp  the  imagination,  to 
fix  the  attention  on  minute  and  trifling 
objedls,  and  withdraw  it  from  thofe  en- 
larged profpefts  of  nature  and  mankind, 
in  which  true  genius  loves  to  expatiate ; 
whatever  hath  this  tendency,  and  furely 
metaphyflc  hath  it,  is  the  bane  of  genius, 
and  of  every  thing  that  is  great  in  human 
nature. 

In  the  lower  walks  of  life,  our  theorift 
will  be  oftener  the  objeifl  of  ridicule  than 
of  deteftation.  Yet  even  here,  the  man  is 
to  be  pitied,  who,  in  matters  of  moment, 
happens  to  be  connected  with  a  ftanch  me- 
taphyiician.  Doubts,  difputes,  and  con- 
jcdlures,  will  be  the  plague  of  his  life.  If 
his  alTociate  form  a  fyftem  of  adtion  or  in- 
action, of  doubt  or  confidence,  he  will 
ilick  by  it,  however  abfurd,  as  long  as  he 
kas  one  ,  verbal  argument  unanfwered  ta 

urge 
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urge  in  defence  of  it.  In  accountirt 
the  conducfl  of  others,  he  will  rcjeq  ^ 
Tious  caufes,  and  fet  himfelf  to  el  * 
iiich  as  are  more  remote  and  refined<{ 
king  no  proper  allowance  for  the  q[  "^^  ^^ 
varieties  of  human  charaiSer,  he  wi 
pofe  all  men  influenced,  like  hicotfi 
fyftem  and  verbal  argument :  certai^  "^  i  -^^  I 
fes,  in  his  judgement,  muft  of  i«|  ^^c  no 
produce  certain  effcdls  j  for  he  has  t  '^J  ^ey  ; 
rcafons  ready  tb  ofi^er,  by  which  ig[^^-^i  Th 
monftrable,  that  they  cannot  fail :  j  '^  ^gaiStt 
is  well,  if  experience  at  laft  conyin(| "'  ^^H  ^^ 
that  there  was  a  fmall  verbal  ambigl^  pl^lQ, 
his  principles,  and  that  his  views  <3|  /'o^bdcf^  a 
kind  were  not  quite  fo  cxtenfive  ar-iioa  of  ^, 
ought  to  have  been;     In  a  word,  u^^'  fta^^ .  , 

be  very  good-natured^  and  of  ^j^^hichfit 
dilpofition,  his  refinements  will  dr^Dcudg  ^ 
harm  than  even  the  ftiflF  ilupidity  f*)  W  3 
diot.     If  inclined  to  fraud,  or  an*?;  can^ki    . 
vice,  he  will  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  h  praftj^p 
fion ;  which,  if  it  fliould  not  lan-^ords.  k' 
aflbciate,    will   perplex    and   plagt^l^  QuaVf 
moft  effedually;     I  need  not  enlatf^illu^^^.    - 
reader  may  conceive  the  reft.     Toi-^  &5i^  ^ 
fancy,   he  will  find  fome  traits.  j4ofij,j^* 
chara<fler,  in  one  of  its  moft  amd^  and  cxtc 
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leaft  difagreeablc  forms,  delineated  ^ith  a 
mafterly  pencil  in  the  perfon  of  Walter 
Shandy,  Efqnire, 

It  is  aftonifhing  to  confider,  how  little 
^lankind  value  the  good  within  their  reach^ 
and  how  ardently  they  purine  what  nar 
ture  hath  placed  beyond  it  j  how  blindly 
they  over-rate  w^hat  they  have  no  exp6^ 
rience  of,  and  how  fondly  they  admire 
what  they  do  not  underftand.  This  ver-' 
bal  metaphyfic  hath  been  dignified  with 
the  name  of  fcience^  and  verbal  met^phy- 
ficians  have  been  reputed  philofophers, 
and  men  of  genius.  Doubtlefs  a  man  of 
genius  may,  by  the  fafliion  of  the  times, 
be  feduced  into  thefe  ftudies :  but  that 
particular  caft  of  mind  which  fits  a  man 
for  them,  and  recommends  them  to  his 
choice,  is  not  genius,  but  a  minute  and 
feeble  underftanding ;  capable  indeed  of 
being  made,  by  long  praAice,  expert  in 
the  management  of  words ;  but  which  ne- 
ver did,  and  never  will,  qualify  any  man 
for  the  difcovery  or  illuftration  of  fenti- 
ment.  For  what  is  genius?  What,  but 
ibund  judgement,  fenfibility  of  heart,  and, 
a  talent  for  accurate  and  extenfive  obler- 
^'ation  ?  And  will  found  Judgement  pre- 
pare 
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pare  a  man  for  being  impofed  on  by 
words  ?  will  fenfibiliiy  of  heart  render  him 
infenfible  to  his  own  feelings^  and  inat- 
tentive to  thofe  of  other  men  ?  will  a  ta- 
lent for  accurate  and  extenfive  obferyation, 
make  him  ignorant  of  the  real  phenomena 
of  nature,  and,  confequently,  incapable  of 
detedling  what  is  falfe  or  equivocal  in  the 
reprefentation  of  fadls  ?  And  yet,  when 
fadls  are  fairly  and  fully  reprefented  j 
when  human  fentiments  arc  ftrongly  felt, 
and  perlpicuoufly  defcribed ;  and  wlien 
the  meaning  of  words  is  afcertained,  and 
the  fame  word  hath  always  the  fame  idea 
annexed  to  it,  —  therfc  is  an  end  of  meta-* 
phyfic. 

A  body  is  neither  vigorous  nor  beauti- 
ful, in  which  the  fize  of  fome  members  is 

above,  and  that  of  others  below,  their  due 
proportion  :  every  part  muft  have  its  pro- 
per fize  and  ftrength,  otherwife  the  refult 
of  the  whole  will  be  deformity  and  weak- 
nefs*    Neither  is  real  genius  confident  with 

a  diiproportionate  ftrength  of  the  rcafon-» 
ing  powers  above  thofe  of  tafte  axid  ima-* 
gination.  Thofe  minds  in  whom  all  the 
faculties  are  united  in  their  due  propor- 
tion,  ?ire  far  fuperior  to  the  puerifitics  of 

metaphyfical 
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metaphyseal  fcepticifin.  They  truft  to 
their  own  feelii)gs,  which  are  ftrong  and 
decifive,  and  leave  no  room  for  hejStation, 
or  doubts,  about  their  authenticity.  They 
fee  through  moral  fubjedts  at  one  glance; 
and  what  they  fay,  carries  both  the  heart 
and  the  underftanding  along  with  it. 
When  one  has  long  drudged  in  the  dull 
and  improfitable  pages  of  mctaphyfic,  hew 
pleafing  the  tranfition  to  a  moral  writer  of 
true  genius !  Would  you  know  what  that 
geifius  is,  and  where  it  may  be  found  ?  Go 
to  Shakefpeare,  to  Bacon,  to  Montefquieu, 
to  Rouffcau ;  and  when  you  have  ftudied 
them,  return,  if  you  can,  to  Hume,  and 
HoBBEs,  and  Malebranche,  and 
Leibnitz,  and  Spinosa.  If,  while  you 
learned  wifdom  from  the  former,  your 
heart  exulted  within  you,  and  rejoiced  to 
contemplate  the  fublime  and  fuccefsful  ef- 
forts of  human  intcllecfl ;  perhaps  it  may 
now  be  of  ufc,  as  a  leffon  of  humility,  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  latter,  and,  for  a 
while,  to  behold  thq  pidure  of  a  foul  wan- 
dering from  thought  to  thought,  without 
knowing  where  to  fix ;  and  from  a  total 
want  of  feeling,  or  a  total  ignorance  of 
what  it  feels,  miftaking  names  for  things, 

3  P  verbal 
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verbal  cUftindlions  and  analogies  for  real 
difference  and  fimilitude,  and  the  pbfctire 
infinuations  of  a  bewildered  nnderftand-^ 
ing,  puzzled  with  words,  and  perverted 
with  theory,  for  the  fentiments  of  nature, 
and  the  di<Etates  of  reafon.  A  metaphyfi- 
cian,  exploring  the  receffes  of  the  human 
heart,  hath  jufl  iuch  a  chance  for  finding 
the  truth,  as  a  man  with  microfcopic  eyes 
would  have  for  finding  the  road.  The 
latter  might  amufe  himfelf  with  contem- 
plating the  various  mineral  ftrata  that  'are 
difiufed  along  the  expanfion  of  a  needle's 
point,  but  of  the  face  of  nature  he  could 
make  nothing  :  he  would  ftart  back  with 
horror  from  the  caverns  yawning  between 
the  mountainous  grains  of  fand  that  lie 
before  him ;  but  the  real  gulf  or  mountain 
he  could  not  fee  at  all. 

Is  the  futility  of  metaphyfical  fyftems 
exaggerated  beyond  the  truth  by  this  allu- 
fion  ?  Tell  me,  then,  in  which  of  thofe 
fyftems  I  fliall  find  fuch  a  defcription  of 
the  foul  of  man  as  would  enable  me  to 
know  what  it  is.  A  great  and  excellent 
author  obferves,  that  if  all  human  things 
were  to  perilh  except  the  works  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  it  might  ftill  be  knowto  from  them 

what 
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what  fort  of  creature  man  was  * : — A  fen- 
timent  nobly  imagined,  and  as  juft  as  it 
is  ftiblime  !     Can  the  fame  thing  be  faid 
with  truth  of  any  one,  or  of  all  the  meta- 
phyfical  treatifes  that  have  been  written  on 
the  nature  of  man  ?     If  an  inhabitant  of 
another  planet  were  to  read  The  Treatife  of 
Human  Nature^  what  notions  of  human  na- 
ture could  he  gather  from  it  ?  — ^That  man 
muft  believe  one  thing  by  inftindt,  and 
xnuii  alio  believe  the  contrary  by  reafon : 
— ^That  the  univerfe  is  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  perceptions  unperceived  by  any  fub- 
fiance : — ^That  this  univerfe,  for  any  thing 
man  knows  to  the  contrary,  might  have 
made  itfelf,  that  isj  exifted  before  it  ex- 
ifled ;  as  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that 
it  proceeded  from  any  caufe,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  may  have  had  a  beginning: — ^That 
though  a  man  could  bring  himfelf  to  be- 
lieve, yea,  and  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
every  thing  in  the  univerfe  proceeds  from 
ibxxie  caufe,  yet  it  would  be  unreafonable 
for  him  to  believe,  that  the  univerfe  itfelf 
pi-ocecds  from  a  caufe : —  That  the  foul  of 
jxian  is  not  the  fame  this  moment  it  was 

^    Xrord  Lyttfilton's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

3  P  2  the 
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tke  laft ;  that  we  know  not  what  it  is ;  that 
it  is  not  one  but  many  things ;  and  that  it 
is  nothing  at  all ;  --—  and  yet,  that  in  this 
foul  is  the  agency  of  all  the  caufes  that  o- 

perate  throughout  the  fenfible  creation ;  — 
a^d  yet,  that  in  this  foul  there  is  neither 
power  nor  agency,  nor  any  idea  of  either : 
r — That  if  thieves,  cheats,  and  cut-throats, 
deferve  to  be  hanged,  cripples,  idiots,  and 
difeafed  perfons,  Ihould  not  be  permitted 
to  live;  becaufe  the  imperfections  of  the 
latter,  and  the  faults  of  the  former,  are 
on  the  very  fame  footing,  both  being  dis- 
approved by  thofe  who  contemplate  them : 
—  That  the  perfedlion  of  human  know- 
ledge is  to  doubt:  — That  man  ought  to 
believe  nothing,   and  yet  that  man's  belief 
ought  to  be  influenced  and  determined  by 
certain   principles:  —  That    we    ought  to 
doubt  of  every  thing,  yea  of  our  doubts 
themfelves  ;  and  therefore  the  utmoft  that 
philofophy  can  do,  is  to  give  a  doubtful 
folution  of  doubtful  doubts  * :  —  That  na- 

*  Strange  as  this  exprefflon  may  feem»  It  is  not  with- 
out a  precedent.  The  fourth  fedlion  of  Mr  Hume's  tf-^ 
fays  on  the  Human  U nderfianding  is  called.  Scefikmi 
doubts  concerning  tke  operations  of  the  underfiandif^ ;  and 
the  fifth  fedion  bears  this  title.  Sceptical filuthH  of  theft 
doubts. 

cure 
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ture  continually  impofes  on  us,  and  con- 
tinually countcradls  herfelf,  by  giving  us 
fagacity  to  detedl  the  impofture: — That 
we  are  neceffarily  and  unavoidably  deter- 
mined to  a(5l  and  think  in  certain  Cafes  af- 
ter a  certain  manner,  but  that  we  ought 
not  to  fubmit  to  this  unavoidable  neceffi- 
ty ;  and  that  they  are  fools  who  do  fo :  — 
That  man,  in  all  his  perceptions,  actions, 
and  volitions,  is  a  mere  paflive  machine, 
and  has  no  feparate  exiftence  of  his  own, 
being  entirely  made  up  of  other  things, 
of  the  exiftence  of  which,  however,^  he  is 
by  no  means  certain  j  and  yet,   that  the 
nature  of  all  things  depends  fo  much  upon 
man,  that  two  and  two  could  Jiot  be  ec^ual 
to  four,  nor  fire  produce  heat,  nor  the 
fun  light,   without  an  exprefs  adl  of  the 
human  underflanding : — ^That  none  of  our 
adtions  are  in  our  power ;  that  we  ought 
to  exercife  power  over  our  adlions ;  and 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  power :  — 
That  body  and  motion  may  be  regarded 

as  the  caufe  of  thought ;  and  that  body 
does  not  exift: — That  the  imiverfe  exifts 
in  the  mind ;  and  that  the  mind  does  not 
exift:— That  the  human  underftanding 

acfling 
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ading  alone^  doth  entirely  fubvcrt  itfelf, 
and  prove  by  argument,  tliat  by  argument 

nothing  can  be  proved. Thefe  are  a 

few  of  the  many  ftiblime  my  fteiies  brought 
to  light  by  this  great  philofopher.  But 
thefe,  however  they  may  illuminate  our 
terreftrial  literati^  would  convey  no  infor- 
mation to  the  V  planetary  ftranger,  except 
perhaps,  that  the  .fage  metaphyiician  knew 
nothing  of  his  fubjedl.  . 

» 

What   a  ftrange  detail!    does  not  the 
reader  exclaim  ?     Can  it  be,  that  any  man 
ihould  ever  bring  himfelf  to  think,  or  i- 
magine  that  he  could  bring  others  to  think^ 
fo  abfurdly !     What  a  tafte,   what  a  heart 
muft  he   pojQTefs,  whofe  delight  it  is,  to 
reprefent  nature  as  a  chaos^  and  man  as 
a  moniler ;    to  fearch  for  deformity  and 
confufion,  where  others  rejoice  in  the  per- 
ception of  order  and  beauty  j  and  to  ieck 
to  imbitter  the  happieft  moinents  of  hu- 
caan  life,    namely,    thofe  we  employ  in 
Contemplating  the  works  of  creation,  and 
adoring  their  Author,  by  this  fuggeftion, 
equally  falfe  and  malevolent,  that  the  mo- 
ral, as  well  as  material  world,  is  nothing 
but  darknefs,  diffonance,  and  perplexity! 

"  Where 
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*'  Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and-  nature  breedis 
**  Perverfe,   all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
**  Abominable,  unutterable,   and  worfe 
**  Than  fables  yet  have  fcigu'd,   or  fear  conccivM  l* 

Were  this  fyftem  a  true  one,  we  fliould  be 
little  obliged  to  him  who  gives  it  to  the 
public ;  for  we  could  hardly  imagine  a 
greater  misfortune  than  fuch  a  call  of  un- 
derftanding  as  would  make  us  believe  it. 
But,  founded  as  it  is,  in  words  mifunder- 
ftood,  arid  fads  'mifreprefentedj  — fup- 
ported,  as  it  is,  *  by  fophiftxy  fo  egregious, 
and  often  fo  puerile,  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive  how  even  the  author  himfelf 
Ihould  be  impofed  upon  by  it ;  — furely  he 
who  attempts  to  obtrude  it  on  the  weak 
and  unwary,  muft  have  fomething  in  his 
difpofitio'n,  which  to  a  man  of  a  good 
heart,  or  good  tafle,  can  never  be  the 
pbjeA  of  envy. 

We  are  told,  that  the  end  of  fcepticifin, 
as  it  was  taught  by  Pyrrho,  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus,  and  other  antients,  was  to  obtain 
indifturbance.  I  know  not  whether  this 
be  the  end  our  modern  fceptics  have  in 
view ;  if  it  is,  the  means  they  employ  for 
attaining  it  are  ftrangely  prepoftcrous.     If 

the 
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the  profpedl  of  nature  exhibited  in  their 
fyftems  produce  tranquillity  or  indifturb- 
ance,  how  dreadful  muft  that  tranquillity 
be !  It  is  like  that  of  a  man,  turned  a- 
drift  amidft  a  dark  and  tempeftuous  ocean, 
in  a  crazy  ikiff,  with  neither  rudder  nor 
compafs,  who,  exhaufted  by  the  agitations 
of  defpair  and  diftradlion,  lofes  at  laft  all 
fenfe  of  his  mifery,  and  becomes  totally 
ftupid.  In  faft,  the  only  thing  that  can 
enable  fceptics  to  endure  exiftcnce  is  in- 
fenfibility •  And  how  far  that  is  con£ilent 
with  delicacy  of  mind,  let  thofe  among 
them  explain  who  arc  ambitious  of  paillng 
for  men  of  tafte. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  very  ingenious  and 
amiable  writer,  that  **  many  philofophers 
^*  have  been  infidels,  few  men  of  tafleandi 
"  fentimcnt  *."  This,  if  I  mjiflake  not, 
holds  equally  true  of  our  fceptics  in  philo* 
fophy,  and  infidels  in  religion:  and  it 
holds  true  of  both  for  the  fame  reafbn* 
The  views  and  expedations  of  the  infidei 
and  fceptic  are  fo  full  of  horror,  that  to  a 
man  of  tafte,  that  is,  of  ienfibility  and  i-^ 

•  Dr  Gregory's  Comparative  vi<ew,  p.  jioi.  foortli  «• 
4itioa, 

{nagination^ 


"         •  %  • 
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niagination,  they  are  infupportable.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  true  religion  arid 
true  philolbpy  didEate  of  God,  arid  pro- 
vidence, arid  man,  is  fo  charming,  fo  con- 
fbnant  with  all  the  finer  and  nobler  feel- 
injg;s  in  human  nature,  that  every  man  o£ 
tafte  who  hears  of  it  muft  wifh  it  to  be 
fane :  and  I  liever  yet  heard  of  one  perfon 
of  candour,  who  wifhed  to  find  the  evi- 
dence of  the  ^ofpel  fatisfadtory,  and  did 
hot  £nd  it  fo.      Dull  imaginations  and 

hard  hearts  can  bear  the  thought  of  end- 

•  ■  *>  -  

lefs  confufion,  of  virtue  deprefled  and  vice 
triumphant,  of  an  univerfe  peopled  with 
jflends  and  furies,  of  creation  annihilated, 
^d  chaos  reftored  to  remain  a  fcene  of 

d^knefs  and  folitude  for  ever  and  for  e- 

» 

Ver :  but  it  is  hot  fo  with  the  benevolent 
and  tender-hearted.  Their  notions  are  re- 
gulated by  another  ftandard ;  their  hopes 
and  fears,  their  joyS  and  forrows,  ire  quite 
of  a  difiPerent  kind. 

The  moral  powers  tod  the  powers  of 
tafte  are  more  congf  nial  than  is  commonly 
imagined  j  and  he  who  is  deftitute  of  the 
latter  will  ever  be  found  as  incapable  to 
defcribe  or  judge  of  the  former,  as  a  man 
wanting  the  fenfe  of  fmell  is  to  decide 

3  Q^  concerning 
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concerning  reliihed.  Nothing  is  more 
true,  than  that  ^^  a  little  learning  is  a  dan-^ 
*'  gerous  thing.**  Ifwe  are  but  a  little  ac- 
quainted  with  one  part  of  a  compKcated 
fyftem,  how  is  it  pof&ble  for  us  to  judge 
aright,  either  of  the  nature  of  the  whole, 
or  the  fitnefs  of  that  part !  And  a  little 
knowledge  of  one  fmall  part  of  the  mental 
fy^flem  is  all  that  any  man  can  be  allowed 
to  have,  who  is  defedlive  in  imagination, 
fenfibility,  and  the  other  powers  of  tafte. 
Yet,  as  ignorance  is  apt  to  produce  teme- 
rity, I  ihould  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fuch 
men  moft  forward  to  attempt  reducing  the 
j^ilofophy  of  human  nature  to  fyftem ; 
and  if  they  made  the  attempt,  I  fhould  not 
wonder  that  they  fell  into  tHe  moft  im- 
portant miftakes.  Like  a  fliort-fighted 
landfcape-painter,  they  might  poffibly  de- 
lineate fome  of  the  largeft  and  rougheft 
figures  with  tolerable  exadlnefs :  but  of  the 
minuter  objedls,  fome  would  wholly  e- 
fcape  their  notice,  and  others  appear  blot- 
ted and  diftorted,  on  which  nature  had  be- 
ftowed  the  utmoft  delicacy  of  colour,  and 
harmony  of  proportion. 

The  modem  fceptical  philofophy  is  as 
corrupt  a  body  of  fciencc  as  ever  appeared 

in 
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in  the  world.    And*  it'  defer ves  our  no- 

~'  ,         .  -  •  •     ■ 

tice,  that  the  mod  confiderable  of  its  ad- 
herents and  promoters  were  more  eminent 
for  fubtlety  of  reafon,  than  for  fenfibiUty 
oftafte.  We  know  that  this^  was  the  cafe. 
withMALEBRANCHE,  of  whomMrD'A- 

iembert  fays,  that  he  could  not  read  the 
xnofl  fublime  verfcs  without  wearinefs  and 
difguft  *.  This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  an-*' 
Qther  author,  to  whom  our  later  fceptics 
arc  more  obliged  than  they  feem  willing 
CO  acknowledge,  I  mean  Mr  Hobbes; 
whofe  tranilation  of  Homer  bears  juft  fuch. 
a  refemblance  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey^  as 
a  putrefying  carcafe  bears  to  a  beautiful 
and  vigorous  human  body.  Of  the  tafte 
of  our  later  fceptics,  I  leave  the  reader  ta 
judge  from  his  own  obfervation. 

The  philofophy  of  the  mind,  if  fuch  aa 
it  ought  to  be,  would  certainly  intereft  ua 
more  than  any  other  fcience.  Are  the 
fceptical  treatifes  on  this  fubjed  intereft- 
ing?  Do  they  bring  CQnvi<Jlian  to  thct 
judgement,  or  delight  to  the  fancy  \  Da 
they  either  reach  the  heart,  or  feem  ta 
proceed  from  i,t  ?  Do  they  make  us  better 
acquainted  widi  ourfelves,  or  better  pro 

f  Eflai  fut  le  Goat. 

3  Q-*  pared 
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pared  for  the  btiiiners  of  life  ?  Do  thev 
not  rather  infeeble  and  harafs  the  fonl.  di- 
vert  its  attention  from  every  thing  that  caq 
enlarge  and  improve  it,  give  it  a  difrelifh 
for  itfelf,  and  for  dvery  thing  elfp,  and  dif- 
qualify  it  alike  for  a(flion.  and  for  ufeful 
knowledge  ? 

Other  caufes  might  be  affigned  for  the 
prefent  degeneracy  of  the  mdral  fciences, 
I  £hall  mention  one,  which  I  the  rather 
chulc  to  take  notice  of,  and  infifl:  upon^ 
becaufe  it  hath  been  generally  overlooked. 
Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche  intro- 
duced the  falhion,  which  continues  to  this 
day,  of  neglciSling  the  ancients  in  all  their 
philofophical  inquiries.  We  feeih  to  think, 
becaufe  we  are  confefTedly  fuperior  in  fome 
fciences,  that  we  muft  be  fo  in  all.  But 
that  this  is  a  rafh  judgement,  may  eafily 
be  made  appear,  even  on  the  liippofition, 
that  human  genius  is  nearly  the  fame  ia 
all  ages. 

'  When  accidental  difcovery,  long  exper 
rience,  or  profound  inveftigation,  are  the 
toeans  of  advancing  a  fcience,  it  is  rea- 
fbnable  to  expedl,  that  the  iftiprovements 
of  that  fcience  will  increafe  vnth  length  of 
time.    Accordingly  we  find,  Uiat  in  natu- 
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■  * 

xzl  philofophy,.  natural  hiftory,  and  fomo 
parts  of  mathematkal  learning,  the  mo-^ 
derns  are  far  fuperior  to  the  ancients. .   Butj 
the  fcience  of  human  nature,  being  attain-^ 
able  rather  by  intuition  than  by  deep  rea- 
foning  or  nice  experiment,    mud  depend 
for  its  cultivation  upon  other  caufes.     Dif- 
ferent ages  and  nations  have  different  cu- 
ftoms.     Sometimes  it  is  the  fafhion  to  be 
referved  and  afFedled,  at  other  times  to  be 
fimpl^  and  finccre:  fometimes,  therefore, 
it  will  be  eafy,  and  at  other  times  difficult, 
to  gain  a  competeijt  knowledge  of  human 
nature  by  obfervation.     In  the  romances 
of  the  fixteenth '  century,  we  ieek  for  hu- 
man nature  in  vain  j  the  manners  are  aU 
affedled ;  prudery  is  the  higheft,  and  al- 
xnoft  the  only,  ornament  of  the  women ; 
and  a  fantaftical  honour,  pf  the  men  :  but 
the  writers  adapted  themfelves  to  the  pref- 
y ailing  tafle,  ^nd  painted  the  manners  ^  as. 
they  faw  them.     In  Qur  own  country,  we 
have  feen  various  modes  of  affedlation  luc- 
ceflively  prevjiil  within  ^  few  years.     To 
lay  nothing  of  prefent  times ^^  every  body 
knows  how  much  pedantry,  puritanifin, 
libertinifm,  and  falfe  wit,   contributed  to 
difguife  human  nature  in  the  laft  century. 

And 
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And  I  appreliend,  that  in  all  monarchies 
(except  where  fbciety  is  rude  and  uncuiti* 
Tated)  one  mode  or  other  of  artificial  man*- 
ners  muft  always  prevail ;  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  which  the  character  of  the  prince, 
the  tafte  of  the  times,  and  a  variety  of 
other  caufes  will  co-operate.  In  courts, 
it  is  thought  neceflary,  at  leaft  it  feems  to 
be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  high  import- 
ance, to  eftabliih  certain  punctilios  in  re- 
gard to  drefs,  gefticulation,  and  phrafeo- 
logy ;  in  the  knowledge  and  obfcrvance  of 
which  confifb  the  merit  of  a  man  of  fa- 
ihion*  There  alfo  fecrecy  is  expedient, 
and  hath  fometknes  been  known  to  dege* 
nerate  into  hypocrify.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther honefty,  plain-dealing,  and  fimple 
inanners,  were  ever  made  the  pattern  of 
courtly  behaviour  j  but  I  have  been  told, 
that  there  is  not  a  court  on  eartb,  in  which 
a  man  of  the  ftrideft  virtue  and  beft  xm- 
derftanding  would  not  appear  ridiculous, 
if  he  were  unacquainted  with  the  eftabliih- 
td  forms.  The  ciuftoms  of  the  court  are 
imitated  by  the  higher  ranks ;  the  middle 
fanks  follow  the  higher ;  and  the  people 
tome  after  as  faft  as  they  can.  It  is,  how- 
ever,   in  the  laft-mentioned  clals  where 

nature 
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nature  appears  with  the  lead  difguife^ 
But,  xinhappily,  the  vulgar  are  feldom  ob- 
jedls  of  curipfity,  either  to  our  philofo^ 
phers  or  hiftorians.  The  influence  of  theie 
caufes  in  dlfguiflng  human  fentiments  will^ 
I  prefume,  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  ad 
the  mcMiarchy  partakes  more  or  lefs  of  the 
nature  of  a  free  government.  There  is 
indeed  one  iet  of  fentiments  which  mo- 
narchy  and  modern  manners  are  pecu-* 
liarly  fitted  for  difclofing,  I  mean,  thofe 
that  relate  to  gallantry ;  but  whether  thefe 
tend  to  make  human  nature  more  or  led 
known,  might  perhaps  bear  a  queftion^ 

Modem  hiftory  ought,  on  many  ac- 
counts, to  intereft  us  more  than  the  an- 
cient. It  defcribes  manners  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  us,  events  of  which  we  fee  and 
feel  the  confequences,  political  eflabliih- 
ments  on  which  our  property  and  fecurity 
depend^  and  places  and  perfons  in  which 
experience  or  tradition  hath  already  given 
ns  a  concern.  And  yet  I  believe  it  vdll  be 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  ancient 
hiilories,  particularly  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
are  more  interefting  than  thofe  of  later 
times.  In  fad,  the  mofl  afiedling  part, 
both  of  hiftory  and  of  poetry,  is  that  which 

bed 


beft  difplays  Uie  cluiTadlers,  maimers,  and 
Sentiments  of  taeri,  Hiftories  that  are  de^ 
ficient  in  this  iftfpe&j  may  comixiunicate 
inftru^on  to  the  geogrdphef  ,  the  warriori 
the  genealogift^  and  the  politician ;  but 
will  never  pleafe  thfe  general  taftc,  becanfe 
they  excite  no  paflion,  knd  awaken  no 
fympathy.  Now,  I  canncJt  help  thinking, 
that  the  perfbnages  defcribed  in  modern 
hiftory  have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
a  ftiffnefs  and  referVe  about  them,  which 
doth  hot  feem  to  adhere  to  the  great  men 
of  antiquity,  particularly  of  Greece.  I 
will  not  fay,  that  our  hiftdriaris  have  lefe 
abilitJy  oi*  lefs  iiiduftry ;  but  I  w6uld  fay, 
thit  defnocratical  governments,  like  thofc 
of  ancient  Greece,  are  more  favourable  to 
iimplicity  cf  manners,  and  confequently 
to  the  knowledge  df  the  human  mirid,  thaii 
bur  modem  monarchies.  At  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the  pubHc  alTcmblies,  the  public 
fciercifes,  the  regular  attendarice  given  to 
all  the  public  folemnities,  whether  reh- 
gious  or  civil,  and  other  inftitutions  that 
might  be  mentioned,  gave  the  cidzens 
many  opportmiities  of  being  w^ell  acquaint-* 
cd  with  one  another.      There  the  grtat 

men  were  not  cooped  up  in  palaces  and 

coaches ; 
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;  .Atfy  wei*e  almoft  conftantly  in 
the  opea  air,  and  on  foot.  The  people 
faw,  them  every  day,  converfed  with  them, 
and  oWerved  their  behaviour  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation,  as  well  as  of  bufinefs.  The- 
xniftocles  could  call  every  Athenian  by  his 
name ;  a  proof  that  the  great  men  court- 
ed an  univerfal  acquaintance; 

No  degree  of  genius  will  ever  make  one 
a  proficient  in  the  fcience  of  man, .  with- 
out accurate  obfervation  of  human  nature 
in  all  its  varieties.  Homo*,  the  greateft 
mailer  in  this. fcience  ever  known,  pafled 
the  mod  of  his  life  in  travelling  ;  his  po- 
verty, and  other  misfortunes,  made  him 
often  dependent  on  the  meaneft,  as  his  ta- 
lents recommended  him  to  the  friendfhip 
of  the  greateft  5  fo  that  what  he  fays  of 
Ulyfles  may  juftly  be  applied  to  himfelf, 
that  ^^  he  viiited  tnany  flates  and  nations^ 
**  and  knew  the  chara<5lers  of  many  men»" 
Virgil  had  not  the  fame  opportunities  :  he 
lived  in  an  age  of  more  refinement,  and 
was  perhaps  too  much  converfant  in  court- 
ly life,  as  well  as  too  balhful  in  his  de- 
portment, and  delicate  in  his  conftitution, 
to  ftudy  the  varieties  of  human  nature, 
where  in  a  monarchy  they  are  moft  con- 

3  R  fpicuous, 
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fpiciious^  namely,  in  die  middle  and  low-^ 
er  ranks  of  mankind.  Need  we  wonder, 
then,  that  in  the  difplay  of  charadtcr  he 
falls  fo  far  Ihort  of  his  great  original? 
Shakefpeare  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men ;  widiotit 
which,  notwithftanding  his  unbounded  i- 
magination,  it  is  not  to  be  iuppofed,  that 
he  could  have  fuccecded  fo  well  in  delinea- 
ting every  fpecies  of  human  charadcr, 
from  the  conftabic  to  the  monarch,  from 
the  hero  to  the  clown.  And  it  defefves 
our  notice,  that,  however  ignorant  he 
might  be  of  Latin^and  Greek,  he  was  well 
acquainted,  by  tranflation,  with  fome  of 
the  ancientis,  particularly  Plutarch,  whom 
Jie  fcems  to  have  ftudied  with  much  at- 
tention, and  who  indeed  excels  all  hifto- 
rians  in  exhibiting  lively  and  interefting 
l^icws  of  human  nature..  Great  viciflitudes 
of  fortime  gave  Fielding  an  opportunity 
of  aflbciating  with  all  clafles  of  men,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  higheft,  whom  he  rarely 
attempts  to  defcribe  :  Swift's  way  of  life 
is  well  known  :  and  I  have  been  told,  that 
Congreve  ufed  to  mingle  in  difguife  v^rith 
the  common  people,  and  pals  whole  days 
and  weeks  among  them. 

That 
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That  the  ancient  painters  and  ilatuaries 
were  iuperior  to  the  modern^  is  univeiial- 
ly  flowed.  The  monuments  of  their  ge- 
jiius  that  ilill  remain^  would  convince  us 
of  it,  even  though  we  were  to  fuppofe  the 
accounts  given  by  Pliny,  Lucian,  and  o- 
ihtv  contemporary  authors,  to  be  a  little 
icxaggerated.  The  uncommon  fpirit  and 
elegance,  of  their,  attitudes  and  proportions 
are  obvious  to  every  .eye :  and  a  great  ma- 
nlier feems  to  think,  that  modem  artifts, 
though  they  ought  to  imitate,  can  never 
hope  to  equal  the  magnij&cence  of  their  i- 
deas,  or  the  beauty  of  their  figures  *•  To 
accoxmt  for  this,  we/need  not  fiippofe, 
that  human  genius  decays  as  the  world 
grows  older.  It  may  be  afcribed,  partly 
to  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  human  form 
in  thofe  days,  and  partly  to  the  artifls  ha- 
ving then  better  opportunities  of  obfer- 
ving  the  human  body,  free  from  the  in- 
cumbrances of  drefe,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
adiion  and  motion.  The  ancient  difci- 
pline  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  particu- 
larly the  former,  was  admirably  calcula- 
.ted  for  improving  the  human  body  in 

T  Frefiiojy  De  Arte  Graphica,  lis.  190. 

3  R  2  health. 
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healthy  ftrtc^di,  iwifmeGi»^  flexibility,  and 
grace.  In  thefc  refpefls,  thercibre,  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  excd  the  moderns, 
v^hofe  education  and  manners  tend  rather 
to  enerrate  the  body,'  and  cram|>  all  its 
faculties.  And  as  the  ancients  performed 
their  exercifes  in  public,  and  performed 
many  of  them  naked,  and  thought  it  h^ 
nourable  to  excel  in  them ;  as  their  doath- 
ing  was  much  lefs  cumberfome  than  our 
Gothic  apparel,  and  fhewed  the  body  t© 
more  advantage ;  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
their  painters  and  ftatuaries  had  far  better 
opportunities  of  obfervation,  than  ours 
enjoy,  who  fee  nothing  but  aukward  and 
languid  figures,  diiguifed  by  an  unwieldy 
and  moft  ungraceful  attire. 

Will  it  not,  then,  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  ancients  may  have  excelled  the 
modems  in  the  fcience  of  human  nature, 
provided  it  can  be  ihown,  that  they  had 
better  opportunities  df  obferving  it  ?  That 
this  was  the  cafe,  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  faid.  And  that  they  really 
excelled  us  in  this  fcience,  wiU  not  be 
doubted  by  thofe  who  acknowledge  their 
fuperiority  in  rhetoric  and  criticiiQi;  pm 
grts  which  are  founded  in  the  philofbphy 

of 
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of  the  human  mind.  But  a  more  direffc 
proof  of  the  point  in  queftion  may  be  had 
in  the  writings  of  Homer,  Plutarch,  and 
the  Socratic  phUofophers ;  which,  for  their 
admirable  pidures  of  human  nature  in  its 
genuine  Aonplicity,  are  not  equalled  by  a- 
ny  compofitions  of  a  later  date.  Of  A- 
riflotlc  Ifay  nothing.  We  are  aiTured  by 
thofe  who  have  read  his  works,  that  no 
author  ever  underftood  human  nature  bet- 
ter than  he.  FielcUng  himfelf  pays  him 
this  compliment ;  and  his  teftimony  will 
be  allowed  to  have  coniiderable  weight. 
Let  me  therefore  recommend  it  to  thofe 

philofophers  who  may  hereafter  make  hu« 
man  nature  the  fubjed  of  their  fpecula- 
tion,  to  ftudy  the  ancients  more  than  our 
modem  fccptics  feem  to  have  done.  If  we 
fet  out,  like  the  author  of  The  Treatife  of 
Human  Nature ^  with  a  fixed  purpofe  to  ad- 
vance as  many  paradoxes  as  poflible ;  or 
with  this  foolifh  conceit,  that  men  in  all 
former  ages  were  utter  ftrangers  to  them- 
fdves,  and  to  one  another,  and  that  we 
arc  the  firft  of  our  fpecies  on  whom  Na-» 
ture  haith  beftowed  any  glimmerings  of 
difcemment ;  we  may  depend  on  it,  that 
In  proportion  as  our  vanity  and  arrogance 

are 
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are  great,  our.  fuccefs  will  be  imaU.  It 
will  be,  like  that  of  a  muiician,  who  fhpuld 
take  it  into  his  head,  that  Ck>relli  had  no 
tafte  in  counterpoint,  nor  Handel  any  ge* 
nius  for  melody ;  of  an  epic  poet,  who 
ihoukl  fancy^  that  Homer,  VirgU,  and 
Milton,  were  very  bad  writers  ;  or  of  a 
painter,  who  ihoiild  Jfuppofe  all  his  hr^ 
thren  of  foimer  times  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  colours,  lineaments, 
and  proportions  of  viiible  objei^. 

If  Coliunbus,  befwe  he  fet  out  on  his 
famous  expedition  to  the  w^^ftem  world, 
had  amufed  jbimielf  with  writing  a  hifto- 
ry  of  the  countries  he  was  going  to  viik ; 
would  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  interpreters 
of  nature,  have  received  any  improvement 
or  fatisfadtion  from  fiich  a  fpecimen  of  his 
ingenuity  ?  And  is  not  the  fyftem  which, 
without  regard  to  experience,  a  philoib* 
pher  frames  in  his  clofet,  concerning  the 
nature  of  man,  equally  frivolous  ?  If  Co- 
lumbus, in  fuch  a  hiftory,  had  defcribed 
the  Americans  with  two  heads,  cloven  feet, 
wings,  and  a  fcarlet  complexion ;  and,  iif- 
ter  viiiting  them,  and  finding  his  defoip* 
tion  falfe  in  every  particular, .  had  yet  pur 
bliihed  that  ddcription  to  the  world,  af* 

finnmg 
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firming  it  tb  be  true,  and  at  the  fame  time 
acknowledging,  that  it  did  not  correfpond 
with  his  experience ;  I  know  hot  whether 
mankind  would  have  been  moft  difpofed 
to  blame  his  difingeniiity,  to  langh  at  his 
abfurdity,  or  to  pity  hisr  want  of  under- 
Aanding.    And  yet  we  have  feen  a  meta-^ 

« 

phylician  contrive  a  fyftem  of  human  na- 
ture, and,  though  fenfible  that  it  did  not 
corrtfpond  with  the  real  appearances  of 
human  nature,  deliver  it  tc  the  worid  as 
incontrovertible  truth  j  we  have  heard  this 
fyftem  applauded  as  a  mafterpiece  of  ge- 
mus,  and  admitted  as  -■  incontrovertible 
tlruth ;  and  we  have  feen  the  experience  of 
individuals,  the  univerfal  confent  of  na- 
tions, the  accumulated  wifdom  of  ages, 
and  every  principle  in  philofophy,  every 
truth  in  religion,  and  every  diiflate  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  facrificed  to  this  contemptible 
and  fetf-contradi^lory  chimera. 

\  would  further  recommend  it  to  our 
moral  philofophers,  to  ftudy  themfelves 
with  candour  and  attention,  and  cultivate 
an  Acquaintance  with  mankind,  eipecially 
with  thofe  whoie  manners  retain  moft  of 
the  truth  and  fimplicity  of  nature,  Ac- 
iquaintance  with  the  great  imfcies  one  .a 

man 
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man  of  faflxion,.  but  will  not  make  him  a 
philofophen  They  who  are  ambidoos  to 
merit  this  appellation,  think  nothing  be- 
low them  which  the  author  of  nature  hath 
been  pleafed  to  create,  to  prefefve,  and  to 
adorn.  —  Away  with  this  pafllon  for  fy- 
ftem-building  !  it  is  pedantry :  away  with 
this  lull  of  paradox !  it  is  prefumpdon. 
Be  equally  afhamed  of  dogmadcai  pfeju** 
dice,  and  fcepdcal  incredulity ;  for  both 
are  as  remote  from  the  fpirit  of  true  phi*^ 
lofbphy,  as  bullying  and  cowardice  from 
true  valour. 

It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  man  is  fuificient  for  the  phi* 
lofopher ;  and  that  this  particular  know-* 
ledge  which  we  recommend,  is  neceflary 
only  for  the  novelift  and  poet.  But  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  many  important  er- 
rors in  moral  philofophy  have  arifen  from 

the  want  of  this  particular  knowlec^e; 
and  that  it  is  by  too  litde,  not  by  too 
much,  experience,  by  fcanty^  not  by  co- 
pious, indudion,  that  philofophy  b  cor- 
rupted. Men  have  rarely  friamed  a  fyftem, 
without  firft  confulting  experience  in  re- 
gard to  fome  few  obvious  fadts.  We  arc 
apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  no* 

dons 
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tioas  that  prevail  within  our  own  narrow 
.  cirele ;  but  we  muft  quit  that  circlfe  i£  wfe 

would  divett  ourfelves  of  prejudice,  as  we 
muft  go  from  home  if  we  would  get  rid  of 
our  provincial  accent.  "  Horace  afferts 
**  wifdom  and  good  fenfe  to  be  the  fburce 
and  principle  of  good  writing  j  for  the 
attainnxent  of  which  he  prefcribes  a 
**  cateful  ftudy  of  the  Socr^tic,  that  is, 
"  mdrai  wifdom,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
**  quaintante  with  htmian  nature,  that 
*'  great  exemplar  of  manners,  as  he  finely 
*'  calls  it ;  or,  in  other  words^  a  wide  ex* 
**  tenfive  view  of  real  J)radical  life.  The 
"^^  joint  diredidn  of  thefe  two,*'  I  quote 
the  words  of  an  admirable  tritic  and  moft: 
ingenious  philofbpher,  "  as  means  of  ac- 
*'  quiring  moral  knowledge,  is  perfeftly 
*'  neceffary.  For  the  former^  when  alone, 
'*  is  apt  to  grow  abftra<fted  and  unafFedl- 
*'  ing;  the  latter,  uniaftrudUng  and  fu- 

**  perficial.     The  jihilofopher  talks  with- 
***  out  experience,    and  the  man  of  the 

*'  -world  without  principles.     United  they 

^**  fupply  each  other's  defedls  j  while  thfc 

**  man  of  the  world  borrows  fo  mucin  of 

**  the  philofopher,  as  to  be  able  to  adjuft 

the  fcveral    fentiments  with  precifioa 
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•"  and  exa^icis ;  and  the  philoibpher  fb 
*^  much  of  the  man  of  the  world,  as  to 
copy  the  manners  of  life  (which  we  can 
only  do  by  experience)  with  truth  and 
fpLrit.  Both  together  fiimifh  a  thorough 
arid  complete  comprchcniion  of  human 
"  life  *." 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  a  blind  ad- 
mirer pf  antiquity^  I  would  here  crayc  the 
reader's  indulgeaicfe  for  one  fliort  digref- 
:fiou  xifovc^  in  order  to.|)ut  him  in  mind  of 
^n  inaportapt  carer  in  onorals,  inferred 
from  partial  and  inaccurtte  pcpenenoe,  by 
no  lefs  a;  jpcrfon  than  Ariftcftle  hSmfelf, 
He  argues^  "  That  tneu  pf  littk  ^niuK^ 
>*  and  great  bodily  ftreftgth,  ^re  by  nature 
"  deftined  to  fervcj^  and'  diofe  a(  better 
capacity,  to  command  i  that  the  natives 
of  Greece,  and  of  feme  other  couotrieSy 
being  naturally  fuperior  in  genius,  hare 
a  natural  right  to  empire;  and  thatthc 
reft  of  mankind^  being  natuiallyihipid^ 
**  are  deftined  to  labour  and  flavery  f.'* 
This  reafoning  is  now,  alas  !  of  litde  ad^- 
vantage   to  Ariftotle's  countrymen^   who 

♦  Kurd's  Commentary  on  Horace's  Epiftk  to  the  Pifos, 
p.  25.  edit.  4. 

t  De  Rcpubl.  lib,  i.  c:ip.  5.  tf. 
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have  for  many  ages  been  doomed  to  tjiat 
ilavery^  which,  iu  his.  judgement,  nature 
had  deftined  them  to  impofe  qn  others  ; 
and  many  n^itions  whom,  he  would  hava 
configned  to  everlafting  ftupklity,  have 
IhowA  themfelves  equal  in  genius  to  the. 
mod  exalted  of  humankiixl.  It  would 
have  been  more  worthy  of  Ariftotle,  tOr 
haye  inferred  man's  natural  and  univerfal, 
right  to  liberty^  from  that  natural  and  u-i* 
mverfal  paflion  with  which  men  defire  it^ 
He  wanted,  perhaps,  to  deviic  fome  ex-r 
cufe  for  fervitude ;  a  pra£lice  which,  tct 
their  eternal  reproach,  both  Qreekg  and 
{tomans  tolerated  even  isl  the  days  of  tlieic 
glory. 

Mr  Hume  argues  nearty  in  the  fame 
manner  in  regard  to  the  fuperiprity  of 
white  m^n  over  black.  "  I  am  apt  to  fuf-^ 
pc<St,"  fays  he,  "  the  negroes,  and  in 
general  all  the  other  fpccics  of  men,  (for 
there  are  four  or  five  difierent  kinds),  to 
be  naturally  inferior  t^  the  whites; 
There  ftrver  ivas  a  civilized  nation  of  a-» 
ny  other  complexion  than  white,  nor  e^ 
ven  any  individual  eminent  either  in  ac-r 
tion  or  fpeculation.  No  ingenious  ma-^ 
nufadtures  among  them,   no  arts,  no. 

5  S  2  ^'  jCcicnces,^ 
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*^  fciences. — ^There  are  ijegro-rllaves  difpcsr^ 
^'  fed  all  over  Europe,  of  wl^ich  none  ever  dif- 
^^  covered  any  fymptoms  df  ingenuity  *" 
Thefe  affertions  are  (brong;  but  I  know 
not  whether  they  have  any  thing  elfc  to  re- 
commend them.  For,  firft,  though  true, 
they  would  not  prove  the  point  in  que- 
ftion,  except  it  were  alfo  proved,  that  die 
Africans  and  Americans,  even  though  arts 
and  fciences  were  introduced  among  them^ 
would  ftill  remain  unfufceptible  of  culti- 
vation. The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  as  favage  two  thoufand 
years  ago,  as  thofc  of  Africa  and  America 
are  at  this  day.  To  civilize  a  nation,  is  a 
work  which  it  requires  long  time  to  ac- 
complifli.  And  one  may  as  w*ll  fay  of  an 
infant,  tha^  he  can  never  become  a  man, 
as  of  a  nation  now  barbarous,  that  it  ne- 
ver can  be  civilized.  Secondly,  of  the 
fa(5ts  here  aflerted,  no  man  could  have  iuf- 
ficient  evidence,  except  from  a  perfbnal 
acquaintance  with  all  the  negroes  that  now 
are,  or  ever  were,  on  the  fecc  of  the  earth, 
Thpfe  people  write  no  hiftories ;  and  all  the 
reports  pf  all  the  travellers  that  ever  vifitcd 
^em,  will  not  amount  to  any  thing  like 

t  Hume's  EfTay  on  National  Chara^eri. 
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a  proof  of  what  is  here  affirmed.  But> 
thirdly^  we  know  that  thefe  afiertions  are 
not  true.  The  empires  of  Peru  aad  Mexi-* . 
CO  could  not  have  been  governed,  nor  the 
metropolis  qf  the  latter  built  after  fo  fin-i 
gular  a  manner,  in  the  middle  of  a  lake, 
without  men  eminent  both  for  a^flion  and 
fjpecidation.  Every  body  has  heard  of  the 
magnificence,  good  government,  and  in- 
genuity, pf  the  ancient  Peruvians.  The 
Africans  and .  Americans  are  known  to 
have  many  ingenious  manufadlures  and 
arts  among  them,  which  even  Europeans 
would  find  it  no  cafy  matter  to  imitate. 
Sciences  indeed  they  have  none,  becaufe 
they  have  no  letters  j  bnt  in  oratory,  fome 
of  then),  partiqujarly  the  Indians  of  the^ 
JFive  NaticnSy  axe  f»id  to  be  greatly  our  fu- 
periors.  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that^ 
the  condition  of  z,  ilave  is  not  favourable 
to  geni\is  pf  any  Ifind  j  and  yet,^  the  ne- 
gro-flaves  difperfed  oyer  Europe,  have  pft- 
en  difcovered  fymptoms  of  ingenuity,  not-» 
witlaftanding  their  unhappy  (ircumftances. 
They  become  excellent  handicraftfinen^ 
and  pradlical  muficians,  and  indeed  leari^ 
every  thing  their  mailers  are  at  pains  to 
teach  them,  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  debauch-? 

ery 
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cry  not  Excepted.  That  a  negro-flavc^  wka 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  fpeak  any 
Enropean  language,  who  is  not  permitted 
tD  do  any  thing  but  what  his  mailer  com*- 
mahdS)  who  has  not  a  fingle  friend  on 
earth,  but  is  univerfally  confidcred  and 
treated  as  if  he  were  of  a  fpecies  inferior 
to  the  human  ;-^  that  fuch  a  creature 
fhould  fo  diftinguifh  himfelf  among  Eu- 
ropeans, as  to  be  talked  of  through  the 
world  for  a  man  of  genius,  is  Airely  no 
reafonable  expe<5Vation.  To  fuppofe  him 
of  an  inferior  fpecies,  becaule  he  does  not 
thus  diftinguifh.  himfelf,  is  jufl  as  ratio- 
nal, as  to  fuppofe  any  private  European  of 
an  inferior  fpecies,  becaufe  he  has  not  rai-» 
fed  himfelf  to  the  condition  of  royalty. 

Had  the  Europeans  been  deftitute  of  the 
arts  of  writing,  and  working  in  iron,  they 
might  have  remained  to  this  day  as  bar- 
barous as  the  natives  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica.  Nor  is  the  invention  of  thele  arts  to 
be  afcribed  to  our  luperior  capacity.  The 
genius  of  the  inventor  is  not  always  to  be 
cftimated  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  invention.  Gunpowder,  and  the  ma- 
riner's compafs,  have  produced  wonderful 
f  evolutions  ii^  humaa  affairs,  and  yet  were 
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accidchtal  dtfcoveries.  Sxuch'  probably 
were  the  firft  dTays  in  writing,  and  work*- 
ing  in  iron,  Suppofe  them  the  dSe6ts  o^ 
contrivance ;  they  were  at  leafl  contrived 
by  -a  few  individuals ;  and  if  they  req\2ii>ed 
a  fuperiority  of  nndcrftanding  or  of  fpecies 
in  the  inventors,  chofe  inventors,  and 
their  dcfcendents,  are  the  only  perfonfe 
who  can  lay  claim  to  the  hooour  of  that 
iuperiority. 

That  every  pradlice  and  fentiment  is 
barbarous  which  is  not  according  to  the 
ufages  of  modern  Europe,  ieems  to  be  a 
fundamental  jnaxim  with  many  of  our 
critics  and  philofophers.  Tlieir  remarke 
often  put  us  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  the 
man  and  the  lion.  If  negroes  or  Indians 
were  difpofed  to  recriminate ;  if  a  Lucian 
or  a  Voltaire  from  tlie  coaft  of  Guinea,  or 
from  the  Five  Nations  ^  were  to  pay  us  a  vi- 
fit ;  what  a  pi<5hire  of  European  manners 
might  he  ptelent  to  his  countrymen  at  his 
return !  Nor  would  caricatura,  or  exag^ 
geration,  be  neceflary  to  render  it  hideoui;^ 
A  plain  hiftorical  account  of  fome  of  our 
mod  fafhionable  duellifts,  gamblers,  and 
Adulterers,  (to  name  no  more),  would  ex- 
hibit fpecimens  of  brutifh  barbarity  and 

fottifh 
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ibttifli  infatuation,. fuch  as  might  vie  with 
•any  that  ever  appeared  ia  KamfdHida, 
California,  or  the  land  of  Hottentots. 

It  is  cafy  to  ice,  with  what  views  fom* 
.  modem  authors  throw  out  thefe  hints  to 
prove  the  natural  inferiority  of  negroes. 
But  let  every  friend  to  humanity  pray,  that 
they  may  be  difappointed.  Britons  are  fa- 
:mous  for  generofity ;  a  virtue  in  which  it 
is  eafy  for  them  to  excel  both  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks^ 

Let  it  never  be  faid,  that  flavery  is 
countenanced  by  the  braveft  and  moft  ge- 
nerous people  on  earth ;  by  a  people  whd 
.  are  animated  with  that  heroic  pailion,  the 
love  of  liberty^  beyond  all  nations  ancient 
or  modern ;  and  the  fame  of  whoie  toil- 
fome,  but  unwearied,  perfeverance,  in 
vindicating,  at  the  expcnce  of  life  and  for** 
tune,  the  facred  rights  of  mankind,  wll 
ftrike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  fycophants 
and  tyrants,  and  excite  the  admiratioa 
and  gratitude  of  all  good  men,  to  the  la- 
teft  pofterity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,         III. 

Confequences  of  Mctaphyfical  Seep 
ticifm. 


AFTER  all,  it  will  perhaps  be  objefted 
to  this  difcourfe,  that  I  have  laid 
too  much  ftrefs  upon  the  confequences  of 
metaphyfical  abfurdity,  and  reprefented 
them  as  much  more  dangerous  than  they 
are  found  to  be  in  fa<5l.  I  fhall  be  told, 
that  many  of  ike  controverfies  in  metaphy- 
fic  are  merely  verbal ;  and  the  errors  pro- 
ceeding from  them  of  fo  abftra(5l  a  nature, 
that  philofophers  run  little  rilk,  and  the 
vulgar  no  rifle  at  all,  of  being  influenced 
by  them  in  pradlice.  It  will  be  faid,  that 
I  never  heard  of  any  man  who  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  Berkeley's  fyfl:em,  by  breaking 
his  neck  over  a  material  precipice,  which 
he  had  taken  for  an  ideal  one ;  nor  of  any 
Fatalifl:,  whofe  morals  were,  upon  the 
whole,  more  exceptionable  than  thofe  of 
the  aflerters  of  free  agency :  in  a  word,  that 
whatever  cfFcft  fuch  tenets  may  have  upon 

3  T  th* 
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the  underftanding,  they  feldom  or  never 
produce  any  fenfible  effedls  upon  the  heart. 
In  confidering  thi^  objedlion,  I  muft  con- 
fine myfelf  to  a  few  topics,  for  the  fubjeiS 
to  which  it  leads  is  of  vaft  extent,  T^e 
influence  of  the  metaphyfical  fpirit  ^pon 
art,  fcience,  and  manners,  would  furnifh 
jmatter  for  a  large  tre^tife.  It  will  fufiicc 
at  prefect  to  fhow,  that  nietaphyfical  er-? 
rors  are  not  h^rmlefs,  but  may  produce, 
and  adlually  have  produced,  fome  very 
important  and  interefting  cpnfequences. 

I  begin  with  an  obfejrvation  often  made, 
and  indeed  obvious  enough,  namely.  That 
happinefs  is  the  end  of  our  being ;  and 
that  knowledge,  and  even  truth  itfelf,  are 
valuable  only  as  they  tend  to  promote  il. 
Every  ufelcfs  fludy  is  a  pernicious  thing, 
becaufe  it  waftcs  our  time,  and  mifem- 
ploys  our  faculties.  To  prove  that  metar- 
phyfical  abfurditics  do  no  good,  would 
therefore  fi;fEciently  juftify  the  p^efent  un- 
dertaking. But  it  requires  no  profound 
fagacity  to  be  able  to  prqve  a  great  d^ 
more. 

We  acknqwledge,  Jkqwever,  that  all  me- 
taphyfical errors  are  not  equally  danger- 
pus.     There  is  an  pbfcurity  m  thq  abftra^ 
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fciences,  as  they  are  commonly  taught^ 
which  is  often  no  bad  prefervative  againft 
their  influence*  This  obfcm-ity  is  fome- 
times  unavoidablci  on  account  of  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  language  5  fometimes  it  is 
owing  to  the  fpiritlefs  or  flovenly  ftyle  of 
the  writer  :  and  fometimes  it  is  affedled  ; 
as  when  a  philofopher,  from  prudential 
confiderations,  thinks  fit  to  difguife  any 
occafional  attack  on  the  religi6n  or  laws  of 
his  country,  by  fome  artful  equivocation, 
in  the  form  of  allegory^  dialogue,  or  fa- 
ble **     The  ftyle  of  The  D^eatiji  of  Human 

Nature 

*  Mr  Hume  is  hot  unacquainted  with  this  piece  of  po- 
licy. His  apology  for  Atheifm  he  delivers  by  the  mouth 
of  a  fritndi  in  the  ^ay  of  conference,  prefaced  with  si 
declaration,  that  though  h^  cannot  by  any  means  a^i- 
prove  many  of  the  fentiments  of  that  friend,  yet  he 
thinks  they  bear  fome  relation  to  the  chain  of  ^eafoning 
carried  on  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Nature* 
He  had  fomething,  it  feems,  to  fay  agitind  his  Maker^ 
\rhich  he  modeftly  acknowledges  to  be  curious,  and  wor« 
thy  of  attention,  and  which  he  thought^  no  donbt^  to  b6 
Inighty  fmart  and  clever.  To  call  it  what  it  really  isi 
An  attempt  to  Yindicatc  Atheifm,  dr  what  he  probably 
thought  iti  A  vindication  of  Atheifm,  feemed  dangerous, 
mnd  might  difguft  many  of  his  well-meaning  readers.  He 
calls  it>  therefore.  An  Effay  gn  a  Particular  ProviJence 
and  a  Future  Sjate,  and  puts  his  capital  arguments  iu  the 
mouth  of  another  pcrfon  :    thus  providing,  by  the  fame 
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Nature  -is  fo  obfcure  and  unintercfting,  dbat 
if  the  author  had  not  in  his  Effaj^s  repu- 
blifhed  the  capital  do6hincs  of  that  work 
in  a  more  elegant  and  fprightly  manner,  a 
confutation  of  them  would  have  been  al- 
together unnecefTary  :  their  uncouth  and 
gloomy  afpedt  would  have  deterred  molt 
people  from  co\irting  their  acquaintancic. 
And^  after  all,  though  diis  author  is  one 
of  the  deadlieft,  he  is  not  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  dangerous  enemies  of  religion, 
Bolingbroke,  his  inferior  in  fubtlety,  but 
far  fuperior  in  wit,  eloquence,  and  know-* 
ledge  of  mankind,  is  more  dangerous,  be- 
caufe  more  entertaining.  So  that  though 
the  reader  may  be  difpofed  to  applaud  the 
patriotifxn  of  the  grand  jury  of  Weftmin^ 
fter,  who  prefented  the  pofthumous  works 
of  that  Noble  Lord  as  a  public  nuifance, 

generous*  candid,  and  manly  expedient,  a  ihare  for  the 
xmwary  /-^der,  and  an  evafion  for  htmfelf.  Perhaps  it 
.win  be  afked,  what  I  meua  by  the  vrord  Atheifi  ?  I  an« 
fwer,  A  t'eafonable  creature,  wlio  difoelleves  the  being 
€f  God»  or  thinks  it  hiconitftent  with  found  reaioD,  tp 
believe,,  that  the  Great  Fird  Cuufe  is  perfeft  in  boUneisi 
power,  tvifdom,  juftice,  and  beneficence,  ^*  is  a  fpccola- 
(ive  Atheift  ;  and  he  who  endeaTOurs  to  inftil  the  fame 

ftnbelicf  into  others,  is  a  praAical  Atheift* 

•  » 
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he  muft  be  fenfible,  that  there  was  none- 
ceffity  for  affixing  any  fuch  ftigma  to  the 
philofophical  writings  of  the  Scottifli  au- 
thor. And  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
even  thcfe,  notwithftanding  their  obfcu- 
rity,  have  done  mifchief  enough  to  make 
every  fober-minded  perfon  earneflly  wifh, 
that  they  had  never  exifted. 

Further,  fome  metaphyfical  errors  are 
fo  grofsly  abfurd,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
poffibility  of  their  perverting  our  condudl. 
Srfch,  confidered  in  itfelf,  is  the  dodbine 
of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter  ;  which  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  was  ever  capable  of  be- 
lieving for  a  fingle  moment.  Pyrrho  was 
a  vain  hypocrite  :  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  fay,  that  he  believed  nothing,  becaufe 
he  wanted  to  be  taken  notice  of :  he  af- 
fecSed,  too,  to  a(5l  up  to  this  pretended 
difbelief ;  and  would  not  of  his  own  ac- 
cord ftep  afide  to  avoid  a  dog,  a  chariot, 
or  a  precipice  :  but  he  always  took  care  to 
have  fome  friends  or  fervants  at  hand, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  keep  the  philofo- 

pher  out  of  harm's  way. ^That  the  uni- 

verfe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  impreffions 

and  ideas  imperceived  by  any  fubllance, 

is 
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is  another  of  thofe  profound  myfteries^ 
froiu  which  we  need  iK>t  apprehend  much 
danger ;  bccaufe  it  is  fo  perfedlly  abfiu-d, 
that  no  words,  but  fiich  as  imply  a  con- 
tradidlion,  will  exprefs  it.  I  know  not 
whether  the  abfurdity  of  a  fyftem  was  ever 
before  urged  as  an  apology  for  its  author. 
But  it 4s  better  to  be  abfurd  than  mifchie- 
vous  :  and  happy  it  were  for  the  world, 
and  much  to  the  credit  of  fome  perfons 
now  in  it,  if  metaphyficians  were  charge- 
able with  nothing  worfe  than  abfurdity. 

Again,  certain  errors  in  our  theories  of 
human  nature,  confidered  in  thcmlelves, 
are  in  fome  meafure  harmlefs,  when  the 
principles  that  oppofe  their  influence  are 
ftrong  and  aftive. .  A  gentle  difpofition, 
confirmed  habits  of  virtue,  obedience  to 
law,  a  regard  to  order,  or  even  die  fear 
of  puniflunent,  often  prove  antidotes  to 
metaphyfical  poifon.  When  Fatality  hath 
thefc  principles  to  combat,  it  tnay  puzzle 
the  judgement,  but  will  not  corrupt  the 
heart.  Natural  inftinA  never  fails  to  op- 
pofe it ;  all  men  believe  diemfelves  free  a- 
gents,  as  long  at  leal):  as  they  keep  cleaf 
of  metapliyCc  ;  nay,  fo  powerful  is  the 
fentiment  of  moral  liberty,^  that  I  cannot 

think 
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think  it  was  ever  entirely  fubdued  in  any 
rational  being.     But  if  it  were  fubdued, 
(and  furely  no  Fatalift  will  acknowledge  it 
invincible)  ;    if    the    oppofite    principles 
Ihould  at  the  fame  time  ceafe  to  a6l ;  and 
if  debauchery,  bad  example,  and   licence 
tious  writings,  fhould  extinguifh  or  weak- 
en the  fenfe  of  duty  ;  what  might  not  be 
apprehended  from  men  who  are  above  law, 
or  can  f creen  themfelves  from  puniflxment  ? 
What  virtue  is  to  be  expcdled  from  a  be*- 
iixg  who  believes  itfelf  a  mere  machine  ? 
If  I  were  peHiwded,  that  the  evil  I  com- 
mit is  impofed  upon  me  by  fatal  necefTity, 
I  fliould  think  repentance  as   abfurd  as 
Xerxes  fcourging  the  waves  of  the  Helles- 
pont ;  and  be  as  little  difpofed  to  form  re- 
folutions  of  amendment,  as  to  contriye 
fchemes  for   preventing  the  frequent  e- 
clipfes  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.     Every 
author  who  publifhes  an  eflay  in  behalf 
of  Fatality,    is  willing  to  run  the  rijQc  of 
bringing  all   men  over  to  his   opinion. 
What  if  this  fliould  be  the  confequence  ?. 
If  it  be  podible  to  make  one  reafonable 
creature  a  Fatalift,  may  it  not  be  poflible 
to  make  many  fuch  ?     And  would  this  be 
a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment  ?    It  is 

demonftrabl^ 
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demonftrable  that  it  would  not.  But  we 
have  already  explained  ourfelves  on  this 
head. 

Other  metaphyseal  errors  there  are, 
V^hich,  though  they  do  not  ftrifce  more  di- 
redtty  at  the  foundations  of  virtue,  arc 
more  apt  to  influence  mankind,  becaufe 
they  are  not  fo  vigoroufly  counteraAed  by 
any  particular  propenfity.  What  (hall  we 
fay  to  the  theory  of  Hobbes,  who  makes 
the  diftinClion  between  vice  and  virtue  to 
be  wholly  artificial,  without  any  foimda* 
tion  in  the  divine  will,  or  human  confli* 
tution,  and  depending  entirely  on  the  ar- 
bitrary laws  of  human  governors  ?  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  no  a^on  that  is 
jcommanded  by  a  king  can  be  vitious,  and 
laone  virtuous  except  warranted  by  that 
iiuthority.     Were  this  opinion  univerfal, 

what  could  deter  men  from  fecrct  wicfced- 
nefs,  or  iiich  as  is  not  cognifable  by  law  ? 
What  could  reftrain  governors  from  the 
utmoft  infolence  of  tyranny  ?     What  but 

a  miracle  could  fave  the  human  race  finom 
perdition  ? 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  Mr  Hume's 
late  publications,  we  are  prefented  with 
5in  eUborate  panegyric   on  the    author, 

**  He 
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^*  He  hath  exerted,''  fays  the  writer  of  the 
preface,  *^  thofe  great  talents  he  received 
**^fro5fi  Nature,  and  the  acquifitions  he 
"  made  by  ftudy,  in  the  fearch  of  truth, 
**  and  in  promoting  the  good  of  man- 
"  kind."  A  noble  encomium  indeed  !  If 
it  be  a  true  one,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
a  Douglas,  a  Campbell,  a  Gerard,  a  Reid, 
and  fome  others,  who  have  attacked  many 
of  Mr  Hume's  opinions,  and  proved  them 
to  be  contrary  to  truth,  and  fubverfive  of 
the  good  of  mankind  ?  I  thought  indeed, 
that  the  works  of  thofe  excellent  writers 
had  given  great  fatisfa<5lion  to  the  friends 
of  truth  and  virtue,  and  done  an  import- 
ant fervice  to  fociety :  but,  if  I  be- 
lieve this  prefacer,  I  muft  look  on  them, 
as  well  as  on  this  attempt  of  my  own, 
with  deteftation  and  horror.  But  before 
fo  great  a  change  in  my  fentiments  can 
take  place,  it  will  be  neceflary,  that  Mr 
Hume  prove,  to  my  fatisfadlion,  that  he 
is  neither  the  author  nor  the  publiflier  of 

the  mfajfs  that  bear  his  name,  nor  of  the 
Trcdtife  of  Human  Nature.  For  I  will  not 
take  it  on  his,  nor  on  any  man's  word,  that 
religion,  both  revealed  and  natural,  and  all 
conviction  in  regard  to  truth,  are  detri- 

3  U  mental 
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mental  to  mankind.  And  it  is  nK)(t  cer- 
tain, that  he,  if  he  is  indeed  the  author 
of  thofe  Eflays,  and  of  that  Treatife,  hath 
exerted  his  great  talents,  and  employed 
feveral  years  of  his  life,  in  endeavouring 
to  perfuade  the  world,  that  the  funda- 
mental dodlrines  of  natural  religion  are  ir- 
rational, the  proofs  of  revealed  religion 
fuch  as  ought  not  to  fatisfy  an  impartial 
mind,  and  that  there  is  not  in  any  fcience 
an  evidence  of  truth  fufficient  to  produce 
certainty.  Suppofe  thcfe  opinions  efta- 
blilhed  in  the  worlds  and  fay,  if  you  can, 
that  the  good  of  mankind  would  be  pro- 
moted by  them.  To  me  it  feems  impofll-^ 
ble  fqr  fqciety  to  exift  under  the  influence 
of  fuch  opinions.  Nor  let  it.be  thought, 
that  we  give  an  unfavourable  view  qf  hu- 
man nature,  when  we  infift  on  the  necefli- 
ty  of  good  principles  for  the  prefervatioa 
of  good  order.  Such  a  total  (ubverfion  of 
human  fentiment  is,  I  believe,  impoffible: 
mankind^  at  their  very  wprft,  are  not  fuch 
monfters  as  to  admit  it ;  reafon,  confcicnce, 
taftc,  habit,  intereft,  fear,  muft  perp^al- 
Jy  oppofe  it : .  but  the  philofophy  that  aims 
at  a  total  fubvei-fion  of  human  fentiment 
is  not  on  ^at  accoimt  the  lefs  detcftablc. 

:     '  Aa4 
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And  yet  it  is  faid  of  the  authors  of  this 
philofophy,  that  they  exert  their  great  ta- 
lents in  promoting  the  good  of  mankind. 

What   an  infult  on  human   nature   and 

* 

common  fenfe  !  If  mankind  are  tame  e- 
nough  to  acquiefce  in  fuch  an  infult,  and 
fervile  enough  to  reply,  "  It  is  true,  we 
have  heen  much  obliged  to  the  celebra- 
ted fceptics  of  this  moft  enlightened 
age," —  they  would  almofl:  tempt  one 
to  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  ftyle  of  mifan- 
thropy,  and  fay,  *'  Si  populus  vult  decipi, 
"  decipiatur." 

Every  do(flrine  is  dangerous  that  tends 
to  difcredit  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  and  to  fubvert  the  o- 
riginal  inftindlive  principles  of  human  be- 
lief. In  this  refpedl  the  moft  unnatural 
and  incomprehcnlible  abfurdi^es,  fuch  as 
the  do(Slrine  of  the  non-exiftence  of  mat- 
ter, and  of  perceptions  without  a  perci- 
pient, are  far  from  being  harmlefs  ;  as 
they  feem  to  lead,  and  adlually  have  led, 
to  univerfal  fccpticifm  ;  and  fet  an  exam- 
ple of  a  method  of  reifoning  fufScient  to 
overturn  all  truth,  and  pervert  every  hu- 
man faculty.  In  this  refpedl  alfo  we  have 
proved  tlie  doiflrine  of  Fatalitv  to  be  of 

3  IT  2  moft 
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moil  pernicious  tendency,  as  it  leads  men 
to  fuppofe  their  moral  fentiments  falla- 
cious or  equivocal ;  not  to  mention  its 
influence  on  our  notions  of  God,  and  na- 
tural religion.  When  a  fceptic-  attacks 
one  principle  of  common  fenfe,  he  doth 
in  cfftA  attack  all ;  for  if  we  are  made 
diftruftful  of  the  veracity  of  inftindtive 
convidlion  in  one  inflance,  we  muil,  or  at 
leaft  we  may,  become  equally  diftruftful 
in  every  other.  A  little  fcepticiiin  intro* 
duced  into  fcience  will  foon  ailimilatc  the 
whole  to  its  own  nature ;  the  fatal  fa-- 
mentation,  once  begun,  fpreads  wider 
and  wider  every  moment,  till  all  the  ma& 
be  transformed  into  rottennefs  and  poi« 
fon. . 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  The 
prefent  ftate  of  the  abftradl  fciences  is  a 
melancholy  proof,  that  what  I  fay  is  true. 
This  is  called  the  age  of  reafbn  and  phi-* 
lofophy ;  and  this  is  the  age  of  avowed 
and  dogmatical  atheifin«  Sceptics  have 
at  laft  grown  weary  of  doubting;  and 
have  now  difcovered,  by  the  force  of  their 
great  talents,  that  one  thing  at  leaft  is  cer- 
tain, namely,  that  God,  and  religion,  and 
immortality,  are  empty  founds.      This  is 

die 
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th€  final  triumph  of  our  fo  muchiboaft*- 
cd  philofophic  fpirit ;  thcfe  are  the  limits 
of  the  dominion  of  error,  beyond  which 
we  can  hardly  conceive  it  pofUble  for  hu- 
man fophiftry  to  penetrate.  Exult,,  O  Me- 
taphyfic,  at  the  confummation  of  thy  glo-r 
ries.  More  thou  canft  not  hope^  more 
thou  canft  not  defire.  Fall  down,  ye  mor- 
tals, and  acknowledge  the  ftupendous 
blefUng:  adore  thofe  men  of  great  ta- 
lents, thofe  daring  fpirits,  thofe  patterns 
of  modefty,  gentlenefs,  and  candour,  thofe 
prodigies  of  genius,  thofe  heroes  in- bene- 
ficence, who  have  thus  laboured  —  to 
ftrip  you  of  every  rational  confolation, 
and  to  make  your  condition  ten  thoufand 

times  wbrfe  than  that  of  the  beafts  that 
perifli. 

•  Why  can  I  not  exprefs  myfelf  with  lefs 
warmth  !  Why  can  I  not  devife  an  apo- 
logy for  thefe  philofophers,  to  fcreen  them 
from  this  dreadful  imputation  of  being 
the  enemies  and  plagues  of  mankind  !  — 
Perhaps  they  do  not  themfelves  believe 
their  own  tenets,  but  publifli  them  only 
as  the  means^  of  getting  a  name  and  a  for^ 
tune.  But  I  hope  this  is  not  the  cafej 
God  forbid  that  it  ihould !   for  then  the 

enormity 
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enormity  of  their  guilt  would  furpafs  all 
power  of  language ;  we  could  only  gaze 
at  it,  and  tremble.  Compared  with  fuch 
wickednefs,  the  crimes  of  the  thief,  the 
robber,  the  incendiary,  would  almoft  dif- 
appear,  Thefe  facrifice  the  fortunes  or  the 
lives  of  fome  of  their  fellow-creatures,  to 
their  own  neceflity  or  outrageous  appetite : 
but  thofe  would  run  the  hazard  of  facrifi- 
cing,  to  their  own  avarice  or  vanity,  the 
happinefs  of  all  mankind,  both  here  and 
hereafter.  No ;  I  cannot  ftippofe  it :  the 
heart  of  man,  however  depraved,  is  not 

capable  of  fuch  infernal  malignity. 

Perhaps  they  do  not  forefee  the  confequen- 
ces  of  their  doctrines.  Berkeley  moft 
certainly  did  not.  —  But  Berkeley  did 
not  attack  the  religion  of  his  country,  did 
not  feck  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
virtue,  did  not  preach  or  recommend  A- 
theifm.  He  erred ;  and  who  is  free  from 
error  ?  but  his  intentions  were  irreproach-' 
able ;  and  his  condudl  as  a  man,  and  a 
Chriflian,  did  honour  to  human  nature. 
>  Perhaps  our  modem  fceptics  are  ig- 
norant, that,  without  the  belief  of  a  God, 
and  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  miferies 
of  human  Hfe  would  often  be  infupport- 

able. 
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able.  But'  can  I  fuppofe  them  in  a  ftate 
of  total  and  invincible  ftupidity,  utter 
ftrangcTs  to  the  htunan  heart,  and  to  hu- 
man affairs  !  Sure  they  would  not  thank 
me  for  luch  a  fuppofition.  Yet  this  I  muft 
fuppofe,  or  I  muft  believe  them  to  be  the 
moft  cruel,  the  moft  perfidious,  and  the 
moft  profligate  of  men. 

Carefied  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves 
the  great,  ingroffed  by  the  formalities  and 
fopperies  of  life,  intoxicated  with  vanity, 
pampered  with  adulation,  diilipated  in 
the  tumult  of  bufinefs,  or  anaidft  the  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  folly,  they  perhaps  have  lit- 
tle need  and  little  relifh  for  the  confola- 
tions  of  religion.  But  let  them  know, 
that  in  the  Iblitary  fcenes  of  life,  there  is 
paany  an  hqneft  and  tender  heart  pning 
with  incurable  anguifti,  pierced  with  the 
fharpeft  fting  of  difappointment,  bereft  of 
friends,  chilled  with  poverty,  racked  with 
difeafe,  fcourged  by  the  oppreffor ;  whom 
nothing  b\it  truft  in  Providence,  and  the 

hope  of  a  future  retribution,  could  pre- 
ferve  fronr  the  agonies  of  defpair.  And 
do  they,  with  facrilegious  hands,  attempt 
to  violate  this  laft  refuge  of  the  miferable^ 
gnd  to  rob  them  of  the  only  comfort  that 
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had  furvived  the  ravages  of  misfortune, 
malice, .  and  tyranny !  Did  it  ever  hap- 
pen, that  the  influence  of  their  execrable 
tenets  difturbed  the  tranq\iillity  of  vir- 
tuous retirement,  deepened  the  gloom  of 
homan  di(b*efs,  or  aggravated  the  horrors 
of  the  grave  i   Is  it  poflible,  that  this  may 

have  happened  in  many  inftances  ?  Is  it 
probable,  that  this  hath  happened,  or  may 
happen,  in  one  fingle  inftance  ?  — s- Ye 
traitors  to  human  kind,  ye  murderers  of 
the  human  ibul,  how  can  ye  anfwer  for  it 
to"  your  own  hearts  !  Surely  every  {park 
of  your  generofity  is  extinguifhed  for  ever, 
if  this  confideration  do  not  awaken  in  you 
the  keencft  remorfc,  and  make  you  wilh 

in  bittemefs  of  foul But  I  remonftrate 

in  vain.  All  this  muft  have  often  occur- 
red to  you,  and  been  as  often  reje<5led  as 
utterly  frivolous.  Could  I  inforce  the  pre- 
fent  topic  by  an  appeal  to  your  vanity,  I 
might  poffil^  make  fome  impreilion  :  but 
to  plead  with  you  on  the  principles  of  be- 
nevolence or  generofity,  is  to  addrels  you 
in  a  language  ye  do  not,  or  will  not,  un- 
derftand ;  and  as  to  the  fhame  of  being 
coavi(5led  of  abfurdity,  ignorance,  or  want 

of 
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of  candour,  ye  have  long. ago  proved 
yourfdves  fuperior  to  the  fenfe  of  it.  • 
-  .Biit  let  not  the  lovers  of  truth  be  dif^ 
couraged.  Atheiihi  cannot  be  of  long 
continuance,  nor  is  diere  tpuch  danger  of 
its  becoming  iihiverfal.  The  influence  of 
fome  confpicuous  charaders  hath  brought 
it  too  much  into  fafhion;  which,  in  a 
thoughtlefs  and  profligate  age,  it  is  no  dif-^ 
ficult  matter  to  acconipiiflu  But  .'when 
men  have  retricvdi  the  powers  of '.  ferious 
reflef^ion,  they  will  find  it  a  frightful 
phantom ;  and  the  mind  will  return  glad*> 
ly  and  eagerly  to  its  old  endearments.  One 
thing  we  certainly  know ;  the  fafhion  of 
fceptical  and  metaph}^cal  fyftems  foori 
pafleth  away.  Thofe  unnatural  produc- 
tions, the  vile  effufion  of  a  hard  and  ftu- 
pid  heart,  that  miftakes  its;  own  reftlefs-? 
ncfs  for  the  a6Uvity  of  genius,  and  its 
own  captioufnefs  for  fagacity  of  under- 
ftanding,  xnay,  like  other  morifters,  pleafe 
a  while  by  their  Angularity ;  but  the 
charm  is  foon  over ;  and  the  fucceeding 
age  will  be  aftonilhed  to  hear,  that  their 
forefathers  were  deluded,  or  amufed,  with 
fiich  fooleries.     The  meafure   of  fcepti- 
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cifm  feems  indeed  to  be  full ;  it  is  nme 
for  truth  to  vindicate  its  rights,  and  we 
truft  they  fliall  yet  be  completely  vindi-- 
cated.  Such  are  the  hopes  and  the  earned 
wiihes  of  one,  who  hath  fddom  made 
controrerfy  his  ftudy,  who  nerer  tx)ok 
ple^dure  in  argumentation,  and  who  ut- 
teriy  4i£:laims  all  ambitipn  of  being  repu- 
ted a  fubtle  difputant;  but  who,  as  a 
friend  to  human  nature,  would  account 
it  his  honour  to  be  inftrumental  in  pnn 
moting,  though  by  means  impleaiant  to 
himfelf,  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  true 
fciepce,  and  in  bringing  to  contempt  that 
fceptical  ibphiftry  which  is  equally  £vb^ 
verfive  of  both* 
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POSTSCRIPT^ 


TO  read  and  criticife  the  modem  fy- 
ftems  of  fcepricifin,  is  fo  difagree^ 
able  a  tafk,  that  nothing  but  a  re- 
gard to  duty  could  ever  have  determined 
me  to  engage  in  it.  I  found  in  them  neh 
ther  inflru(5lion  nor  amufement;  I  wrote 
againft  them  with  all  the  difguft  that  one 
feels  in  wrangling  with  an  xmreafonable 
adverfary ;  and  I  publifhed  what  I  had 
written,  with  the  certain  profpedl  of  rai- 
ling many  enemies,  and  with  fuch  an  opi- 
nion of  my  performance,  as  allowed  me 
not  to  entertain  any  (anguine  hope  of  fuc-* 
cefs.  1  thought  it  however  poflible^  nay^ 
and  probable  too,  that  this  book  might  do 
good.  I  knew  that  it  contained  fome  mat- 
ters of  importance,  which,  if  I  was  not 
able  to  fet  them  in  the  beft  light,  might 
however,  by  my  means,  be  fuggefted  to 
others  more  capable  to  do  them  juflicd. 

Since  thefe  papers  were  firft  publilhed, 
I  have  laid  myfelf  out  to  obtain  informal 
tion  of  what  has  been  faid  of  them,  both 
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by  their  friends  and  by  their  enemies ;  ho- 
ping to  profit  by  the  cenfures  of  the  latter^ 
as  well  as  by  the  admoni^ons  of  the  for- 
mer. I  do  not  near,  that  any  perfbn  tkSLS 
accufed  me  of  mifconceiving  or  mifrepre- 
fenting  my  .  adyerfaries  dodbine.  Ag^ 
and  again  have  I  requefted  it  of  thofe 
whom  I  know  to  be  mafters  of  the  whole 
eontrovferfy,  to  give  me  their  thoughts 
freely  on  this  poiut ;  ajad  they  have  re- 
peatedly told  me,  that,  in  their  judges 
ment,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  laid  to 

Mod  of  the  obje(5lions  that  have  been 
inade  I  had  forefeen,  and^  as  I  thought, 
fufficiently  obviated  by  occa^onal  remaiks 
in  the  courfe  of  the  effay .  But,  in  regard 
to  fome  of  them,  I  find  it  neceilary  now 
to  be  mcwe  particular.  I  wifli  to  give  the 
iuUeft  fatisfa(5tion  to  every  candid  nxind : 
and  I  am  fure  I  do  not,  on  thefe  fubjcdb, 
entertain  a  fingle  thought  which  I  need  to 
be  alhamcd  or  afi'aid  to  lay  before;  the  pu- 
blic. 

I  have  been  much  blamed  for  entering 
fo  warmly  into  this  controverfy .  In  order 
to  prepoflefs  the  minds  of  thole  who  had 
not  read  this  performance,  with  an  un- 
favourable 
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favourable  opihion  of  it,  and  of  its  autHor^ 
iuQnuations  have  been  made,  and  careful- 
ly helped  about,  that  it  treats  only  of  fome 
abftrufe  points  of  fpeculative  metaphyfic  j 
which,  however,  I  am  accufed  of  having 
difcufied,  or  attempted  to  difcuis,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  the  moft  furious  bigot,  indul- 
ging myfelf  in  an  indecent  vehemence  of 
language,  and  uttering  the  moft  ranco- 
rous invedlives  againft  thofe  who  difier 
from  me  in  opinion..  Much,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  has  been  faid  in  praiie  of  modera- 
tion and  fcepticifnpL ;  moderation,  the 
fource  of  candour,  good-breeding,  and 
good-nature ;  and  icepticifm,  the  child  of 
impartiality,  and  the  parent  of  humility. 
When  men  believe  with  full  convidlion, 
nothing,  it  feems,  is  to  be  expedted  from 
i^em  but  bigotry  and  bitternefs:  when 
they  fUffer  themfelves  in  their  inquiries  to 
be  bialled  by  partiality,  or  warmed  with 
aflfe£tion,  they  are  philofophers  no  longer, 
but  revilers  and  enthuiiafts ! — If  this  were 
a  juft  account  of  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  Ejjay  on  Truth^  I  fhould  not  have  the 
face  even  to  attempt  an  apology ;  for  were 
any  perfbn  guilty  of  the  fault  here  com- 
plained 
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plained  of,  I  myfelf  fhould  certainly  be 
one  of  the  firft  to  condemn  him. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  human  fcienceSi 
teal  oh  plreteiided,  there  is  not  any  thing 
to  be  found  which  I  think  more  perfedly 
contemptible,  than  the  fpeculative  ineta- 
phyfic  of  the  modems.  It  is  indeed  a 
moft  wretched  medley  of  IJl-digefted  ntf^ 
tidns,  indiftinifl  perceptions,  inaccurate 
obfervations,  perverted  language,  and  f^ 
phiflical  argument;  diftinguifhing  where 
there  is  no  difference,  and  confoiinding 
Inhere  there  is  no  limiUtude ;  feigning  dif-* 
ficulti^s  where  it  cannot  find  them,  and 
overlooking  them  when  real.  I  know  no 
end  that  the  ftudy  of  Inch  jargon  can  an- 
fwer,  except  to  harden  krid  ftupefy  the 
heart,  bewilder  the  underflanding,  icmr 
the  temper,  and  habituate  the  mmd  to  ir- 
refoludon,  captioufnefs,  and  falfHiood. 
For  ftudies  of  this  fort  I  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination,  I  have  neither  head  nor 
heart.  To  enter  into  them  at  all,  is  fool- 
ifti;  to  enter  into  them  with  warmth,  ri* 
diculous  ;  but  to  treat  thofe  with  any  bit- 
temcfs,  whofc  judgements  concerning 
them  may  differ  from  oui*s,  is  in  a  vcrj 
high  degree  odious  and  criminal.     Thus 

far, 
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far,  then,  my  adverfaries  and  I  are*  ^n 
greed.  Had  the  fcepdcal  philpfopher^ 
confined  themfelves  to  thofc  inofFenfivQ 
wrapgl^gs  that  fhovr  only  the  fubtlety 
and  captioufnef^  of  the  difpntant,  but.  af- 
fe<^  not  the  principles  of  human  cqndudl, 
they  never  would  ha^e  found  an  opponent 
in  me.  My  paflipn  fqr  writing  is  not  flxong  j 
and  my  love  of  cqntroverfy  fo  weak,  that^ 
if  it  could  always  be  avoided  with  a  fafi? 
cpnicience^  I  would  never  engage  in  it  at 
all.  But  when  do<5lrines  are  publifhed 
iubverfive  of  morality  and  religion  j — : 
do^ines,-  pf  which  I  pcrcjeive  and  have  it 
in  my  power  to  expoie  the  abfiirdity,  m.y 
duty  tp  the  public  forbids  me  to  be  iHent ; 
eipecially  .when  I  fee,  that,  by  the  in-» 
fluence  of  fafhipn,  folly^  or  more  crimi- 
nal cs^uies,  tthofp  dodlrines  fpread  widep 
and  wider  every  day,  difiiiiing  ignorance, 
tnifery,  and  licentipxifnefs,  where-ever 
they  prevail.  JL.et  us  pppofe  the  torrent, 
though  we  fhpuld  npt  be  able  to  check  it. 
The  zeal  and  example  of  the  weak  have 
often  roufed  to  adion,  and  to  victory,  the 
iliunbering  virtue  of  the  ftrong. 

I  likewife  agree,  with  my  adverfaries  in 
this,  that  fccpticifm,    where  it  tends  to 

make 
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make  men  well-bred  and  good-natured, 
and  to  rid  them  of .  pedantry  and  peta-« 
lance,  without  doing  individuals  or  fode^ 
ty  any  harm,  is  an  cs:celknt  thing.    And 

Tome  forts  of  fccpticifm  there  are,  which 
really  have  tliis  tendency.  In  philofophy, 
in  hiftory,  in  politics,  yea,  and  even  in 
theology  itfelf,  there  are  many  points  of 
doubtful  difputation,  in  regard  to  which 
a  man's  judgement  may  lean  to  either  of 
the  fides,  or  hang  wavering  between  them, 
without  the  lead  inconvenience  to  himfelf, 
or  others.  Whethia:  pure  fpace*exifts,  or 
liow  we  come  tp  form  an  idea  of  it ;  whe- 
ther '  all  the  objedb  of  human  reafbn  may 
be  fairly  reduced  to  Ariftotle's  ten  catego- 
ries; whether  Hannibal,  when  he  pailed 
the  Alps,  had  any  vinegar  in  his  camp; 
whether  Richard  III.  was  as  remarkable 
for  cruelty  and  a  hump-ba,ck,  as  is  com- 
monly believed ;  whether*  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotland  married  Bothwell  from  inclina- 
tion, or  from  the  neceffity  of  her  affairif } 
whether  the  earth  is  better  peopled  now 
than  it  was  in  ancient  times ;  whether  pu- 
blic prayers  fhould  be  recited  from  memo^ 
ry,  or  read  ;    whether  a  Proteftant  in  a 

m 

Roman-Catholic  country  ought  to  kneel  as 
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the  hdft  pafTes  by,  or  remain  ftanding  till 
be  be  knocked  down :  ~  in  regard  to  thefe, 
and  fuch  like  queftions,  a  little  fcepticifin 
may-  be  very  fafe  and  very  proper,  and  I 
will  never  think  the  worfe  of  a  man  for 
diflfering  from  me  in  opinion.  And  if  e- 
ver  it  ftiall  be  my  chance  to  engage  in  con- 
troverfy  on  fuch  queftions,  I  here  pledge 
mjfalf  ta  the  public^  (abfit  invidia  verbo !), 
that  I  will  condud:  the  whole  affair  with 
the  moft  exemplary  coolnefs  of  blo6d,  and 
lenity  of  language.  I  have  always  obfer^*- 
-vcd,  that  ftrpng  conviiSlion  is  much  more 
apt  to  breed  ftrife^  in  matters  of  little  mo- 
ment, than  in  fubjedls  of  high  import- 
ance. Not  to  mention  (what  I  would  wil- 
lingly forget)  the  fcandalous  contefts  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  Chriftian  world  about 
trifling  ceremonies  and  points  of  doArine, 
I  need  only  put  the  reader  in  mind  of 
thofe  learned  critics  and  annotators,  Sal- 
xnafius,  Scaliger,  Valla,  and  Bentley,  who, 
in  their  fquabbles  about  words,  gave  fcope 
to  fuch  rancorous  animofity  and  virulent 
abufe,  as  is  altogether  without  example. 
in  every  cafe,  where  dogmatical  belief 
tends  to  harden  the  heart,  or  to  breed  pre-- 
judiccs  incompatible  with  candour,  hu- 
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inanity,  and  the  love  of  truth,  all  good 
men  will  be  careful  to  cultivate  modera- 
tion and  diffidence. 

But  there  are  other  points,  in  regard  to 
vehich  a  ftrong  convi<flion  produces  the  beft 
efieAs,  and  doubt  and  hefitation  the  word: 
and  thefe  are  the  points  t&at  our  fceptics 
labour  to  fubvert,  and  I  to  eftabliih.  That 
the  human  foul  is  a  real  and  pennanent 
fubftance,.  that  God  is  infinitely  wife  and 
good,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  eOeatially 
different,  that  there  is  fiich  a  thing  as 
truth,  and  that  man  in  many  caies  is  ca- 
pable of  difcovering  it,  are  fome  of  the 
principles  which  this  book  is  intended  to 
vindicate  from  the  obje6tions  of  fcepticiiin. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  perfuade  us, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  truth  in  any 
icience;  that  the  human  underftanding 
ought  not  to  believe  any  thing,  but  rather 
to  remain  in  perpetual  fufpenfe  between 
oppoiite  opinions ;  that  it  is  unreafbnable 
to  believe  the  Deity  to  be  perfectly  wife 
and  good,  or  even  to  exift ;  that  the  foul 
of  man  has  nothing  permanent  in  its  na- 
ture, nor  indeed  any  kind  of  exiftence  dif- 
tin<fl  from  its  prefent  perceptions,  which 
are  continually  changing,    and  will  ibon 

be 
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be  at  an  end ;  and  that  moral  diftin($feons 
are  ambiguous,  depending  rather  on  hu- 
ihan  caprice  and  fafhion,  than  on  the  na- 
ture of  things,  or  the  divine  will.  This 
fcepticifm,  the  reader  will  obferve,  is  to- 
tally fubverfive  of  fcience,  morality,  and 
iCeligion  both  natural  and  revealed.  And 
this  is  the  fcepticilin  which  I  am  blamed 
fofnaving  oppofed  with  warmth  and  ear- 

/i^eftnefs. 

I  defire  to  know,  what  good  eiFedls  this 

&epticifm  is  likely  to  produce  ?  "It  hum- 
**  bles,"  we  are  told,  * '  our  pride  of  under- 
"  {landing."  Indeed!  And  are  they  to 
be  coiiiidered  as  patten^  of  humility,  who 
iet  the  wifdom  of  all  former  ages  at  nought, 
bid  defiance  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man** 
kind;  smd  fay  to  the  wifefl  and  beft  men 
that  ever  did  honour  to  our  nature.  Ye 
are  fools  or  hypocrites ;  we  only  are  can- 
di<l,  lioneft,  and  fagacious!  Is  this  hu- 
mility !  Would  I  be  humble,  if  I  were  to 
i][>eak  and  adl  in  this  manner !  Every  man 
of  fenfe  would  pronounce  me  loft  to  all 
fiiame,  an  apollate  from  truth  and  virtue^ 
an  enemy  to  human  kind ;  and  my  own 
confcience  would  juftify  the  cenfure. 
:   And  fo,  it  feems,  that  pride  of  under- 

3  Y  2  ftanding 
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(landing  is  infq[>arabk  from  the  ^Cpefi- 

tion  of  thofe  who  believ«|  that  they  have 
a  foul,  that  there  is  a  God^  that  virtue 
and  vice  are  eflentially  difiereat,  and  that 
men  are  in  foane  cafe$  permitted  to  dif* 
Cem  the  difSsrence  betWkai  truth  and  falfe* 
hood !  Yet  the  gofpdl  requires  or  £ip|io- 
&s  the  belif  f  of  ail  thefe.  pointy : ,  the  go« 
fpel  alfo  commands  ite  tt>  "be  humble :  and 
the  fpirit  and  influence  of  the  gofpel  have 
produced  the  molt  perfe<StexampIes  of  that 
virme  that  ever  appeared  iuoaong  men.  A 
believer  may  be  proud ;  bat  it  is  x^dier 
his  belief,  nor  what  he  believes,  that  can 
make  him  fo ;  for  both  ought  to  tcfach  him 
humility.  To  call  in  queftipn^  and  labour 
to.  iubvorty .  thofc  firft  principles  of  fcience^ 
morality,  and  religiDn,  whid)  all  the  ra- 
tional part  of  mankind  acknowledge,  is 
indeed  an  indication  of  a  proud  and  pre« 
iumptuous  underflandiiig:  but  dioes  the 
fceptic  lay  this  to  the  dhiii^.  of  the  bdie-^ 
ver  i  I  have  heard  of  ta  thief^  wlien  ctofe 
purfued)  turning  on  hh  pbttfyjotn^  and 
charging  tbeiti  wkh  robbery:;  bot  I  do 
not  thiidc  the  example  wotthy  a  phsbfiH^ 
pher's  inutatiofu 
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The  pWvaitioa  of  bigotry  is  fidd  tx)  be 
another  o£  the  bleiTed  dSk^  of  this  mo-* 
dem  £bepticiijn.  And  indeed^  if  fcepdcs 
would  ad  confiftcntly  with  tB?eir  own 
principles,  dxere  would  be  ground  fi^r  the. 
remark :  for  a  man  who  believes  nothing, 
at  all,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  bliaidiy  attach*^ 
ed  to  any  opinion,  except  perhaps  to  this 
one,  that  nothin;g  is  :to  be  believed ;  in 
which^  however,  if  he  ha^e  any  regard  to 
um&rmity  of  character,  he  will  take  care 
not  to  be  dogmatic^.  But  it  is  weU 
kxiown  to  all  who  have  had  any  of^rtu-* 
nity  of  obibrving  his  conduct,  diat  the 
fceptic  peje6»  thofe  opinions  only  which 
the  reft  of  mankind  admit ;  for  that,  in 
adhering  to  his  own  paradoxes^  the  mod 
devoted  anchorite,  the  moft  furious  inqui^ 
iitor,  is  not  a  greater  bigot  than  he.  An 
ingenious  author  has  therefore,  with  very 
good  reafon,  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  Infidel's  creed.  That  "  he  believes  in 
**  all  unbelief*/*  Though  a  late  writer 
is  a  perfect  iceptic  in  regard  to  the  exift«* 
ence  of  his  foul  and  body,  he  is  certain 
that  mea  have  no  idea  <x£  power ;  though 

*  Connoiflciiry  N^9f 
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he  has  many  doubts  and  difficiilties  about 
the  eviddibe  of  mathematical  truth,  he  is 
quite  poiitive  that  his  foul  is  not  the  fame 
tjung  to-day  It  was  y efterday ;  and  though 
he  affirms  that  it  is  by  an  sl^  of  the  hu* 
mail .  underftandiag,  that  two  and  two 
have  come  to.  be  equal  to  four,  yet  he  can- 
not allow,  that  to  fteal  or  tx>  abftain  from 
ftealihg,  to  z&,  or  to  ceafe  ftom  adion^  is 
in  the  power  of  any  man^  In  reading 
fteptical  books,  I  have  pften'  fburid^  that 
the  ftrength  of  tMS*  audfor*s  attachment  to 
his  paradox,  Is  in  prdportroh  to  its  abfiir- 
ditv.  If  it  dieviates'but  a  little  from  com- 
mon  opinion,-  Jbie  gives  himfelf  but  little 
trouble  about  it ;  if  it  be  inconfiftent  with 
univerfal  belief,  he  condefcends  to  argue 
the  matter,  and  to  bring  what  with  him 
paffes  for  a  proof  of  it ;  if  it  be  fuch  as  no 
man  ever  did  or  could  believe,  he  is  ftill 
more  conceited  of  his  proof,  and  calls  it 
a  demonftration ;  but  if  it  is  inconcei- 
vable,  it  is  a  wonder  if  he-  does  not  take  it 
for  granted.  Thus,  that  our  idea  of  cx- 
tenfion  is  extended,  is  inconceivable,  and 
in  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  is  taken  for 
granted:  that  inatter  exifts  only  in  the 
mind  that  perceives  It,  is  what  no  man 

ever 
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ieycrdid  or  could  believe ;  and  the  author 
frf  the  Treaiifi  ccniceming  the  Princes  of 
Hunan  Knowledge^  has  favoured  the  world 
widi  what  paffes  among  the  fafhionable 
iiaetaphyficians  for  a  dcmonflxation  of  it : 
liiat  moral,    inteUe<5hial,    and    corporeal 
virtues,  arc  all  upon  the  fame  footing,  is 
incctfififtent  with  univerfal  belief;  and  a 
^nw)us  Ef&yift  has  argued  the  matter  at 
large,  and  would  fain  perfuade  us,   that 
he  has  proved  it ;    though  I  do  not  recol- 
lejft,  that  he  triumphs  in  this  proof  as  fo 
perfe^y  irrcfiftible,   as  thofe  by  which  he 
conceives  himfelf  to  have  annihilated  the 
idea  of  power,  and  exploded  the  exiftence 
and  permanency  of  percipient  fubftances. 
I  will  not  fay,  however,  that  this  grada- 
tion holds  univerfally.     Sceptics,  it  n^uft 
be  owned,  bear  a  right  zealous  attachment 
to  all  their  abfurdities,  both  greater  and 
lefs.     If  they  are  moft  warmly  interefted 
in  behalf  of  the  former,  it  is,  I  fuppofe, 
becaufe  they  have  had  the  fagacity  to  fore- 
fee,  that  thofe  would  (land  moft  in  need 
of  their  countenance  and  protqifUon. 

We  fee  now  how  far  fcepticifm  may  be 
£aid  to  prevent  bigotry.  It  prevents  all 
bigotry,  and  all  ftrong  attachment  on  the 

fide 
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fide  of  trfith  and  common  fenfe ;  but  in 
behalf  o£  its  own  paradoxes,  it  eftabliihes 
bigotry  the  moft  implicit;  a^d  the  ihoft  ob^ 
ftinate.  It  is  true,  that  fceptics  ibmetixncs 
tell  xtSy  that,  however  pofitively  they  may 
aflert  their  dodlrines,  they  would  not  have 
us  tbink  them  pofitive  aiTerters  .of  any 
dodbine.  Sextus  Empiricus  has  done 
this  ;  and  fome  too,  if  I  miflake  not,  c^ 
our  modern  Pyrrhonifts.  But  common 
readers  are  not  capable  of  fuch  exquiike 
re&iement,  as  to  believe  their  author  u>  be 
in  eameft  £tnd  at  the  fame  time  not  in  ear- 
neft ;  as  to  believe,  that  when  he  ailerts 
fome  points  with  di^dence^  and  others 
with  tke  utmoft  confidence,  he  holds  him* 
felf  to  be  iqually  diffident  of.  all. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  is  pof^ 
fible  for  a  fccptic  to  fatisfy  us, .  that  he  is 
equally  doubtful  of  all  dodfcrines.  He 
mud  affert  notliing,  lay  down  no  princi- 
ples, contradiiSt  none  of  the  opinicms  of 
other  people,  and  advance  none  of  his 
own:  in  a  -word,  he  muft.  confine  his 
doubts'  to  his  oWn  bfeaft,  at  leaft  the 
grounds  of  his  doubts ;  or  propofe  them 
mcdeftly  aijd  privately,  not  with  a  view 
to  make  us  change  our  mind,  but  only  in 

order 
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order  to  Ihow  his  own  diffidence.     For 
from  the  moment  that  he  attempts  to  ob- 
trude them  on  the  public,  or  on  any  indi*- 
yidual,  or  even  to  reprefent  the  opinions 
of  others  ajs  lefs  probable  than  his  own, 
he  commences  a  dogmatiil ;   and  is  to  be 
accounted  more  or  lefs  prefiimptuous,   ac- 
cording as  his  dodtrine  is  more  or  lefs  rer- 
pugnant  to  common  fenfe,   and  himfelf 
more  or  lefs  induflrious  to  recommend  iu 
Though  he  were  to  content  himfelf  with 
tirging  objedtions,  without  feeking  to  lay- 
down  any  principles  of  his  own^  which 
however  is  a  degree  of  moderation  that  no 
fceptic  ever  yet  arrived  at,  we  would  not 
on  that  account  pronounce  him  an  inoffen-* 
five  man.      If  his  objections  have  ever 
weakened  the  moral  or  religious  belief  of 
any  one  perfon,  he  Has  injured  that  perfon 
in  his  deareft  and  moft  important  con- 
cerns.    They  who  know  the  value  of  true 
rehgion,  and  have  had  any  opportunity 
of  obferving  its  effedbs  on  themfelves  or 
others,  need  not  be  told,  how  dreadful 
to  a  ienfible  mind  it  is,  to  be  ftaggered  iu 
its  faith  by  the  cavils  of  the  infidel.     E- 
vcry  perfon  of  common  humanity,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  heart  of  man, 
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would  fliudder  at  the  thoujgKt  of  infiifing 
fcepticifm  into  the  pious  Chriftian.     Sup- 
pofe  the  Chriftian  to   retain  his  faith  in 
fpite  of  all  obje<5lions ;  yet  the  confutation 
of  thefe  cannot  fail  to  diftrefs  him  j  and  a 
habit  of  doubting  once  begun,  may  to  the 
lateft  hour  of  his  life  prove  fatal  to  his 
peace  of  mind.     Let  no  one  miftake  or 
mifreprefent  mc :  I  am  not  fpeaking  of 
thofe  points   of  dodlrine  which  rational 
believers  allow  to  be  indifferent :  I  fpeak 
of  thofe  great  aind  moft  effential  articles  of 
faith  ;  the  exiftencc  of  a  Deity,  infioitely 
wife,  beneficent,   and  powerful ;  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  future  ftate  of  retribution ;  and 
the  divine  authority  of  the  gofpel.     Thefe 
are  the  articles  whkh  fome  late  authors 
labour  with  all  their  might  to  overturn  ; 
and  thefe  are  the  articles  which  every  per- 
fbn  who  loves  virtue  and  mankind  would 
wifli  to' fee  ardently  and  zealoufly  defend:- 
cd.     Is  it  bigotry  to  believe  thefe  fublime 
'  truths  widi  full  affurance  of  faith  ?    I  glo^ 
ry  in  fuch  bigotry  ;  I  would  not  part  with 
it  for  a  thoufaud  worlds  :  I  congratulate 
the  man  who  is  pofleffed  of  it ;  for,  amidft 
all  the  viciflitudes  and  calamities  of  the 
prefent  ftate,  that  man  enjoy*  an  iner- 

hauftible 
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jxauflible  fund  of  confolation,  of  which  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive 
him.  Calamities,  did  1  fay?  The  evils  of 
a  very  fhort  life  will  not  be  accounted  fuch 
by  him  who  has  a  near  and  certain  pro- 
.lpe<5l  of  a  happy  eternity,-— Will  it  be 
^aid,  that  the  firm  belief  of  thefe  divine 
truths  did  ever  give  rife  to  ill-nature  or 
perfecution  ?  It  will  not  be  faid,  by  any 
perfon  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  hi- 
(lory,  or  the  human  mind.  Of  fuch  be- 
lief, when  fincere,  and  undebafed  by  cri-s- 
minal  paf&ons,  mecknefs,  benevolence, 
and  fofgivenefs,  are  the  natural  and  ne- 
ceflary  effeifls.  There  is  not  a  book  on 
earth  fo  favourable  to  all  the  kind,  and  all 
the  fublime  aflfedlions,  or  fo  unfriendly  to 

hatred  and  perfecution,  to  tyranny,  in* 
Juftice,  and  every  fort  of  malevolence,  as 
that  very  gofpel  againft  which  ovtr  fceptics 
entertain  fuch  a  rancorous  antipathy.  Of 
this  they  cannot  be  ignprant,  if  they  have 
ever  read  it  ;  for  it  breathes  nothing 
throughout,  but  mercy,  benevolence,  and 
peace.  If  they  have  not  read  it,*  they  and 
their  prejudices  are  as  far  below  our  con-;- 
tempt,  as  any  thing  fo  hateful  can  be  :  if 
ihtj  havc^    their  pretended  concern  fof 
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Aixe  rights  of  mankind  is  all  hypocrify  and 
a  lie.  Nor  need  they  attempt  to  frame  an 
anfwer  to  this  accufatipn,  till  they  have 
proved,  that  the  morality  of  the  gofpel  is 
faulty  or  imperfedl ;    that  virtue  is  not 

ufeful  to  individuals,  nor  beneficial  to  fo- 
ciety  ;  that  the  evils  of  life  are  moil  cflSsc- 
tually  alleviated  by  the  extindtion  of  all 
hope ;  that  annihilation  is  a  mucli  niore 
encouraging  profpedl  to  virtue,  than  die 
certain  view  of  eternal  happinefs ;  that  no- 
thing is  a  greater  check  to  vice,  than  a 
firm  perfualion  that  no  punifhment  awaits 
it ;  and  that  it  is  a  confideration  full  of 
mifeiy  to  a  good  man,  when  weeping  on 
the  grave  of  a  beloved  friend,  to  refleA, 
that  they  fliall  foon  meet  again  in  a  better 

ftate,  never  to  part  any  more.  Till  die 
teachers  of  infidelity  have  proved  thefe 
points,  or  renounced  their  pretenfions  to 
univerfal  patriotifm,  their  charai^er  is 
polluted  with  all  the  infamy  that  can  be 
implied  in  the  appellation  of  liar  and  hy- 
pocrite. 

I  wpnder  at  thofe  men  who  charge  upon 
Chriftianity  all  the  evils  that  fupeiilition, 
avarice,  feniuality,  and  the  love  of  power, 
have  introduced  into  the  GhriHian  world ; 

and 
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and  th«i  fuppofe,  that  thefc  evils  are  to 
be  prevented,  not  by  fupprefling  criminal 
pafTions,  but  by  extirpating  Chriftianity^ 
t)r  weakening  its  influence.  In  fadl,  our 
religion  lupplies  the  only  cfiedhial  means; 
of  fupprefling  thefe  paifions,  and  fo  pre-* 
venting  the  mifchief  complained  of;  and 
this  it  will  ever  be  more  or  lels  powerful 
to  accomplifti,  according  as  its  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men  is  greater  or  leis ; 
and  greater  or  lefs  will  its  influence  be, 
according  as  its  dodlrines  are  more  or  lefs 
firmly  believed.  It  was  not,  becaufe  they 
were  Chriflians,  but  becaufe  they  chofe  to 
be  the  avaricious  and  blood-thirfty  flaves 
of  an  avaricious  and  blood-thirfty  tyrant, 
that  Cortez  and  Pizarro  perpetrated  thofe 
diaboUcal  cruelties  in  Peru  and  Mexico, 
the  narrative  of  which  is  infupportable  to 
humanity.  Had  tjiey  been  Chriftians  in 
any  thing  but  in  name,  they  would  have 
loved  their  neighbour  as  themfelves ;  and 
ho  man  who  loves  his  neighboiu:  as  him- 
felf,  will  ever  cut  his  throat,  or  roaft  him 
alive,  in  order  to  get  at  his  money. 

If  zeal  be  warrantable  on  sgiy  pccafion, 
it  mull  be  fo  in  the  prefent  controverfy  r 
for  I  l^ow  of  no  dodrines  mqre  important 
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in  themfelves,  or  more  affedting  to  a  fen* 
iible  mind,  than  thofe  which  the  fcepti*- 
ciim  confuted  in  this  book  tends  to  fab- 
vert.  But  why,  it  may  be  faid,  ihould 
zeal  be  warrantable  on  any  occaiion  ?  The 
anfwer  is  eafy :  Becaufe  on  fome  occafion$ 
it  is  decent  and  natural.  When  a  man  i$ 
deeply  interefled  in  his  fubjedl,  it  is  not 
natural  for  him  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  as  much  coolnefs,  as  if  he  were  difpu- 
ting  about  an  indifferent  matter;  ancl 
whatever  is  not  natural  is  always  offenfive. 
Were  he  to  hear  his  dearefl  friends  brand-* 
ed  with  the  appellation  of  knaves  and  ruf- 
fians, would  it  be  natural,  would  it  be  de-» 
cent,  for  him  to  preferve  the  fame  indif- 
ference in  his  look,  and  foftneis  in  hi^ 
manner,  as  if  he  were  inveftigating  a 
truth  in  conic  felons,  arguing  about  the 
caufe  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  fettling  a 
point  of  ancient  hiftory  ?  Ought  he  not 
to  fhow,  by  the  iharpnefs  as  well  as  by 
the  folidity  of  his  reply,  that  he  not  only 
(difavows,  but  detefts,  the  accufatiom  ?  Is 
there  a  man  whofe  indignation  would  not 
kindle  a;  fuch  an  infult  ?  Is  there  a  man 
who  would  be  lb  much  overawed  by  any 
^tagonifl,  as  to  conceal  his  indignation  f 

Of 
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Of  fuch  a  man  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  I 
would    not  chufe    him  for    my   friend. 
When  our  fubjcft  lies  near  our  heart,  our 
language  muft  be  animated,  or  it  will  be 
worfe  than  lifelefs ;  it  will  be  aflfefted  and 
hypocritical.     Now  what  f\ibje(5l  can  lie 
nearer  the  heart  of  a  Chriftian,   or  of  a 
man,  than  the  exigence  and  perfections  of 
God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 
foul  ?     If  he  can  not,  if  he  ought  Aot,  to 
hear  with  patience  the  blafphemies  belched 
by  unthinking  profligates  in  their  com- 
mon converfation,  with  what  temper  of 
mind  will  he  liften  or  reply  to  the  cool, 
infidious,  and  envenomed  impieties  of  the 
dieliberate   atheift  !  —  Fy    on  it !     that  I 
ihould  need  to  write  £0  long  an  apology 
for  being  an  enemy  to  Atheifm  and  non- 
ienfe ! 

** .  But  why  engage  in  the  controverfy 
^^  at  all?  Let  the  infidel  do  his  worft, 
and  heap  fophifm  on  fophifm,  and  rail, 
and  blaipheme,  as  long  as  he  pleafes ; 
if  your  religion  be  from  God,  or  found- 
ed in  reafon,  it  camiot  be  overthrown. 
Why  then  give  yourfelf  or  others  any 
trouble  with  your  attempts  to  fupport 
a  caufe,  againft  which  it  is  faid  that 
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•'  hell  itfdf  ihall  not  pi^vail?''— This  ob- 
jedion  has  beea  iiiade;  and  urged  too  with 
confidence.  It  has  juft  as  much  weight 
as  the  following.  Why  enadt  laws  againft^ 
er  infiidl  punifhinent  upon  murderers? 
Let.  them  do  their  worft,.  aiid  ftab,  and 
ftrangle,  and  poifon;  as  much  as  they 
pleafe^  they  will  never  be  able  t6  accom- 
plifli  the  final  extermination  of  the  human 
fpecies,  nor  perhaps  to  depopulate  a  fingle 
province.  — •  Such  idle  talk  deferve^  no  an-» 
fwer,  OF  but  a  very  ihort  one*  We  do  bc^ 
lieve,  and  therefore  vte  rejoice,  diat  our 
religion  ihall  flouriih  in  fpitef  of  all  the 
.fophiftry  of  malevolent  men.  But  is  their 
fophiftry  the  lefs  v^icked  on  that  account? 
Does  it  liot  deferve  to  be  punifhed  vnth 
ridicule  and  confutation  ?  Have  we  rea«* 
fon  to  hope,  that  a  miracle  will  be  vefoughjt 
•to  iave  any  individual  from  infidelity,  or 
even  any  believer  from  thofe  doubts  and 
apprehenfions  which  the  writings  of  infi^ 
dels  are  intended  to  raife  ?  And  is  it  not 
worth  our  while,  is  it  not  our  duty,  oQgbt 
it  not  to  be  our  inclination,  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  fuch  a  calamity  ?  Nor  Ut  us 
imagine  that  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
clergy  alone.     They,  no  doubt,   are  beft 

qualified 
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qualified  fbr  this  feirice ;  but  we  of  tho 
laity  who  believe  the  gofpel^   are  iindec 
the  fame  obligation  to  wifli  well,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our  ability,  to  do  good  to  bur 
fellows-creatures.     For  my  own  part,  tho' 
the  writing  of  this  book  had  been  a  wMfc 
of  much  greater  difficulty  and  labour  than 
I  found  it  to  be,  I  would  have  chearfully 
tmdertaken  it,  in  the  hppe  of  being  in- 
ftrumental  in  reclaiming  even    a  fingle 
fceptic  from  his  unhappy  prejudices,  or 
in  preferving  even  a  fingle  •  believer  from 
the  horrors  of  icepticifm.     Tell  me  not, 
that  thofe  horrors,  have  no  exifte'nce.     I 
know  the  contrary.  Tell  me  not,  that  the 
good  ends  propofed  can  never  in  any  de- 
gree be  accompliflied  by  performances  of 
this  kind«  Of  this  top  I  know  the  contraryi 
Suppofe  a  fet  of  men,   fubjec^s  of  the 
Britiih  government,  to  publifh  books  let-* 
ting  forth,.  That  liberty,  both  civil  and  re-» 
ligious,  is  an  abfijrdity ;  that  trial  hf  ju- 
ries ^  the  Habeas  cprpux  adl,  magna  charta, 
and  the  Proteftant  religion,  are  intolera- 
ble nuifances;   and  that  Popery^  d^fpo-* 
tlfin,  and  the  inquifition,  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  eftablillied  throughout  the 
whole  Britiih  empire ; — fuppofe  them  to 

4  A  exhort 
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exhort  their  cotrntiTinen  to  overturn,  or 
at  leaft  to  difregard,   our  excellent  laws 
and  conftitution,   and  make  a  tender  of 
their  fouls  and  confciences  to  the  Pope, 
and  of  their  lives  and  fortunes   to  the 
Grand  Seignior ;  — *  and  fuppofe  them  to 
write  fo  cautioufly  as  to  efcape  the  cenliire 
6f  the  law,  and  yet  with  plaufibility  fuffi- 
cient  to  feduce  matty,    and  give  rife  to 
touch  diflatisfadlion,  difcord,  and  licen- 
tious pradtice^  equally  fatal  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  individuals  and  to  the  public  peace: 
'..    -with  what  temper  would  an  Englilh- 
man  of  fenfe  and  fpirit  fet  about  confu- 
ting their  principles  ?     Would  it  be  de- 
cent, or  even  pardonable,  to  handle  fuch 
a  fubjca  with  coolnefs,  or  to  behave  with 
complaifancc  towards   fuch    adverfaricsJ 
Suppofe  them  to  have  fpecious  qualities, 
and  to  pafs  with  their  own  party  for  men 
of  candour,   genius,    and  learning:    yet 
the  lover  of  liberty  and  mankind  would 
not,  I  prefvime,  be  difpofed  to  pay  them 
any  exceffive    compliments  on  that  ac- 
count, or  on  any  other.    But  fuppofe  thefe 
political  apoftates  to  appear^  in  the  courfe 
of  the  controverly,  chargeable  with  igao- 
ranee  and  fophiilical  reafomng,  with  eva- 

five 
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five  and  quibbling  refinements,  with  mif^ 
reprefentation  of  common  fadls,  and  mif^ 
apprehenfion  of  common  language,  more 
attached  to  hypothefis  than  to  the  truth, 
preferring  their  own  conceits  to  the  com* 
mon  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  feeking  to 
gratify  their  own  exorbitant  vanity  and 
luft  of  paradox,  though  at  the  expence  of 
the  happinefs  of  millions: — with  what 
face  could  their  mod  abjeft  flatterers,  and 
mod  implicit  admirers,  complain  of  the 
feverity  of  that  antagonift  who  Ihould  treat 
both  them  and  their  principles  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation !  with  what  face 
urge  in  their  defence,  that,  though  per- 
haps fbmewhat  blameable  on  the  prefent 
pccafion,  th^  and  their  works  were  not- 
withfUnding  intitled  to  univerfal  efleem, 
and  the  moil  refpedlful  ufage,  on  account 
of  theit  IkiU  in  muiic,  architedhire,  geo- 
metry, and  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ! 
On  this  account,  would  they  be  in  any 
lefe  degree  the  pefts  of  fbciety,  or  the  ene- 
mies of  mankind  ?  would  their  falie  rea-< 
ibning  be  lefs  fophifUcal,  their  prefiimp- 
tion  leis  arrogant,  or  their  caalevolence 
lefs  atrocious  ?  Do  not  the  men,  who, 
like  Alexander,  Machiave^  HM  the  au-. 
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tlior  of  La  Pucelle  d^Orleana,  employ  tk^ir 
^reat  talents  in  deftroying  and  corrupcing 
nunkind)  aggravate  all  their  other  crimes 
by  the  dreadful  addition  of  ingratimde 
and  breach  of  truft  ?     And  arc  not  their 
charai^erS)  for  tliis  very  reai^,   the  more 
obnoxious  to  univerfal  abhorrence  ?     An 
illiterate  blockhead  in  the  Robif^ood  ta^ 
vern,  blafphemiing  the  Saviour  of  man-* 
kindy  or  labouring  to  confound  tke  diP 
tindtions  of  vice  and  viitnef  is  a  wick)^ 
wretch,   no  doubt:    but  his.  wickednefs 
admits  of  ibme  fhadow  of   exca& ;.  he 
might  plead  his  ignoranoe^  his  ftupidity, 
and  the  ftill  more  pi^ofligate  lives  and  prin^ 
ciples  of  thoie  whom:  the  world,  by  a  pre« 
pofterous  fijgure  of  fpeech,  i&  pkaied  to 
call  his  betters  :  btit  themen  of  parts  itfid 
learniRg,   who  join  in  the  faine  infersal 
cry, '  ar«  criminals  of  a  miicb  higher  or-* 
der;  for  in  their  defence  mxtkiog  c^n  be 
pleaded  that  witt  liat  aggr^ate  their  guilt* 
My  deiign  in  ,thik  book,  was^  to\^'ve  or* 
thers  the  very  fame  notions  b£'liie  icq[ici« 
cal  philofophy^  that  I  Qtyfelf!  entcnain} 
which  I  could Jiot'  poflibiy  baffi  do^  if  { 
had  nojE  taken. 'the  liberty  ta. ddmes  oay 

And 
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And  ttuly  IJaw- no  rcaibh.fttr  beiixg  mcntr 
indulgent  tQ:  th^  writings,  of  fcieptaGs, .  thait 
to^Qffr,  of  .ei?hQi?  jBeh.  :  The.  tafte  ^E  the 
puWic  rpqxiririEB  .not  aay  fuck  exttaordmitrjr 
wodefaenflon;.  ^  If.crcrdt  Siotildk  :vrHchis^ 
HM  probable^  sfcjinayi  thmb.thiuk'  it  pni«-: 
5^ent  to.complyx;^  but,  aa  wc  feom,  in  mat*: 

tiers  of  fttch^mcaaeiit^  t©  exjwrdi  ourfcbres 
byrhak^s,;.  w^  .viil.  tibcnj  iJ&,  throw  jpdk 
»©d  ink"  afid€4  :ii«rci?  to  be;  jrdkined^  iHXtd^ 
we  ftgala  iind^  tf^ai?  we  may  with '  fafety : 
write^  aisd'fae  honeft  at  the  fsanc  timci  '  :  i 
-  IiifideU  tdke  it  upon  themf  tfi  trearseli^^i 
gk>ii  and. its  friends  ^itb  o^probridUi^  kti'^^ 
gnage,  mifreplsefeACation^  undeferved  ii-** 
dkuk,  andktiTers  oth^'f{>rt6  of*  nbufe,; 
Soffl£  jo£  ciscrn  ^Ifert^  ^di;:t&e  -  sotioft  dd^ 
mdtical  afiVrahfcev  what  th^  kno«^  tabei 
o^ntfary  to  the  commoti  &^  id  xB!ui< 
kind.  AH  thie^  paflfe?  fer^vrt*^  i»4  ^*^ 
cl^^enee^  a^d  liberal  iiM|uk^  IMid  nr  misdyr 
^Irit.  Bufti  wkeAcver  the  frieftdft^oiF  umdi*: 
eiponfe,  witk  lirhrmtb,  ^t^  eatifd  ^hich; 
tliey  know  ta  be  agreeable  ^(^  ^bmflMtft^ 
fefiie  and  utimpial  opi&iot^/  this  is  ^attsd^ 
bigotry  >  and^wlteneVer  &^  Jdi^iftisUi  vindi^' 
cate»)    ifvi^  elrii^xiel&/ ^^6^^  piindpli^^^ 

^Hlisii  lie  ^eli^es^ta-li^b^thiJ^ghdaii^ 
'  pojtancei 
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portance^  and'  which  he  knows  to  be  ef* 
fential  to  the  happinefs  of  man,  inune- 
diately  he  is  charged  with  want  of  mode* 
ration,  want  of  temper,  enthufiafm,  and 
the  fpirit  of  perfecution.  Far  be  it  from 
the  lover  of  truth  to  imitate  thofe  audiors 
in  miireprefentation,   or  in  endeavouring 

to  expofe  their  adverfaries  to  unmerited 
ridicule.  But  if  a  man  were  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  vending  poifon,  it  would  be  ve- 
rjr  hard  to  deny  his .  neighbour  the  privi-^ 
legenffellingthcantidote.  If  dieir  xeal 
in  Spreading  and  recommending  their  doc- 
trines be  fuff^red  to  pafs  without  cenfure, 
our  zeal  in  vindicating  ours  has  at  leafl  as 
good  a  title  ;tQ  pafs  uncenfured.  If  this  is 
aot  allowed,  I  mufl  fuppole,  that  the  pre- 
fi^nt  racje  of  iafidds,  like :  the  jar^  dvukm 
kingSt  imagind  themfelves  invefted  with 
feme  peculiar  fan<ftity  of  ch^radler;  that 
whatever  they  are.  p\eaf«d  to  fay  i^  to  be 
x«ceived  as'  law  and  the  faihion  5  and  that 
to  coutradiA  their  will^  .or  syen  addrefs 
them  without  proflration,  is  indecent  and 
cjciJ^nal.  I  know  niot  whence  it  is  that 
th^  ailume  thefe  airs  of  fuperiority.  Is . 
in  &om  the  high  rank  fome  of  them  hold 

tht^  ^01^14  9f  letters?    I  wot^d  have, 
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them  to  know,  that  it  is  but  a  jfliort  tim^f 
fince  that  high  rank  was  either  yielded  to, 
or  claimed  by,  fuch  perfons.  Spinoza, 
Hobbes,  Collins,  Woolfton,  and  the  reft 
of  that  tribe,  were  within  thefe  forty  or 
fifty  years  accounted  a  very  contemptible 
brotherhood.  The  great  geniufes  of  the 
laft  age  treated  them  with  little  ceremony ; 
and  would  not,  I  fuppofe,  were  they  now 
alive,  pay  more  refpecft  to  imitators,  co- 
piers, and  plagiaries,  than  they  did  to  the 
original  authors.  If  the  enemies  of  our 
religion  would  profit  by  experience,  they 
might  learn,  from  the  fate  of  fome  of  their 
moft  renowned  brethren,  that  infidelity, 
however  fafhionable  and  lucrative,  is  not 
the  moft  convenient  field  for  a  fuccefsful 
difplay  of  genius.  Ever  fince  Voltaire, 
ftimulated  by  avarice,  and  other  dotages 
incident  to  vmprincipled  old  age,  formed 
the  fcheme  of  turning  a  penny  by  writing 
three  or  four  volumes  yearly  againft  the 
Ghriftian  religion,  he  has  dwindled  from 
a  genius  of  no  common  magnitude  into  a 
paltry  book-maker;  and  now  thinks  he 
does  great  and  terrible  things,  by  retail- 
ing the  crude  and  long-exploded  notions  of 
the  fireethinkers  of  the  laft  age,   which, 

when 


whtn  icafoiued  with  a  few'  nuiUk^^  mifre- 
preibatationS).  and  ribaldries,  of  liis  own, 
fonn  fuch  ^  mefe  of  fajfei^ood,  impietj, 
ob£ceiut7i  a^d  oth^r  jibpimaable  ingre- 
(tieots^  asijpttis^  bm  %h§  jpcigciftroiK  maw 
of  an  iUit9ra$e  in^del  can  ^itli^er  digeft  or 
endure.  Several  of  our  ittdft  f&mQus  fcejl- 
^ga  Iguaye  lived  to  fep  the  greateft  part  of 
thoir  profane  tenets  confuted.  I  hope^ 
and  earneftiy  wifh,  they  may  live  to  make 
a  full  recantation^'  Some  of  tlxem  muft 
have  know%  suid  many  of  thepa  might 
have  known,  that  their  tenets  were  con- 
futed before,  they  adopted  them:  yet  did 
^ey  a4pt)t.  thepfi  aotwithilanding,  and 
difpl^y  them  to  the  world  with  as  ixuich 
confidence  as*  if  nothing  had  ever  been  ad-* 
vanced  on  the  other  fide.  So  have  I  feen 
a  tefty  and  ftubborn  dognjatift,.  when  all 
his  arguments  Were  anfwered,  and  all  hid 
invention  exhaufted,  comfort  hinpielf  at 
laft  with  fimply  repeating  his  former  pofi-^ 
tionjs  at  the  end  of  each  new  remonftrance 
from  the  adverfary. 

They  who  »e  converfant  in  die  worki 
of  the  Sceptical  philofbpheiis^  know  very 
well)  that  thofe  gentlemen  do  HQt  always 

maintain  that  moderation  of  ilyle  which 

naigk 
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iniglit  be  expc(fled  from  perfans  of  their 
profeilion  ;  and  that  if  I  thought  my  con^ 
dudt  in  this  refpedl  needed  to  be,  or  could 
be,  juftified  by  fuch  a  precedent,  I  might 
plead  even  their  example  as  my  apology. 
But  I  difclaim  every  plea  that  fuch  a  pre^ 
cedent  could  afford  me :    I   write  not  in 
the  fpirit  of  retaliation ;  and  when  I  find 
myfelf  inclined  to  be  an  imitator,  I  will 
look  out  for  other  models.     Indeed  it  is 
hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that  I  would  take 
thofe  for  my   pattern,   whofe   principles 
and  prqjeds   are  fo   diredUy  oppofite  to 
mine.     Their  writings  tend  to  lubvert  the 
foundations  of  human  knowledge,  to  poi- 
fon  the  fources  of  hxunan  happinefs,  and 
to  overturn  that  religion  which  the  belt 
and  wifeft  of  men  have  believed  to  be  of 
divine   original,    and  which  every   good 
man,  who  underftands  it,  muft  reverence 
as  the  greateft  bleAing  ever  conferred  upon 
the  human  race.     I  write  with  a  view  to 
counteradt  thefe  tendencies,  by  vindica- 
ting fome  fundamental  articles  of  religion 
and  fcience  from  the  fceptical  objeftions, 
and  by  fhowing,  that  no  man  can  attempt 
to  difprove  the  firft  principles  of  know- 
ledge without  contradidling  himfelf.     To. 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  .they  fcru- 

4  B  pie 
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pie  not  to  oppofe  their  own  canceits,  as  if 
they  judged  thefe  to  be  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  any  other  authority,  human 
or  divine.  I  urge  nothing  with  any  de-^ 
gree  of  confidence  or  fervour,  in  which  I 
have  not  good  reafon  to  think  my felf  war- 
ranted by  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 
Does  their  caufe,  then,  or  does  mine,  de- 
ferve  the  warmed  attachment  ?  Have 
they,  or  have  I,  the  moft  need  to  guard 
againft  vehemence  of  exprefllon  *  ?  As 
certainly  as  the  happinefs  of  mimkind  is  a 
defirable  objeA,  fo  certainly  is  my  cauic 
good,  and  theirs  evil. 

To  conclude  2  Liberty  ,of  ipeech  and 
writing  is  one  of  thofe  high  privileges  that 
diftinguiih  Great  Britain  from  all  other 

*  **  There  15  no  fatisfying  the  demands  of  falfe  deli* 
cacy/'  fays  an  elegant  and  pious  author,  **  becaufe 
they  are  not  regulated  by  any  fixed  ftandard.    But  a 
man  of  candour  and  judgement  will  aIlow»  that  the 
'*  bafhful  timidity  praAifed  by  thofe  who  put  themfclves 
"  on  a  level  with  the  adverfaries  of  religion,  would  ill 
become  one  who,  (declining  all  difputes,  ailerts  primary 
truths  on  the  authority  of  comnum  fenfe ;  and  that 
whoever  pleads  the  caufe  of  religion  in  this  way»  hath 
a  right  to  affume  a  firiher  tone,  and  to  pronounce 
with  a  more  dedfive  air,  not  upon  the  ftrength  of  ha 
own  judgement,  but  on  the  reverence  due  from  all 
**  mankind  to  the  tribunal  to  which  he  appeals." 

OfmMli*!  Jpftal  in  UbalfofRcligkn^p.  14. 
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nations.  Every  good  fubje<5l  wiflies,  that 
it  may  be  preferved  to  the  lateft  pollerity ; 
and  would  be  forry  to  fee  the  civil  powder 
interpofe  to  check  the  progrefs  of  rational 
itiquiry.  Nay,  when  inquiry  ceafes  to  be 
rational,  and  becomes  both  whimfical  and 
pernicious,  advancing,  as  far  as  fome  late 
authors  have  carried  it,  to  controvert  the 
firft  principles  of  knowledge,  morality, 
and  religion,  and  confequently  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Britiih  government, 
and  of  all  well-regulated  fociety;  even 
then,  it  muft  do  more  hurt  than  good  to 
oppofe  it  with  the  arm  of  flefh.  For  pcrfe- 
cution  and  punifliment  for  the  fake  of  o- 
pinion,  leldom  fail  to  ftrengthen  the  party 
they  are  intended  to  fupprefs  ;  and  when 
opinions  are  combated  by  fiich  weapons 
only,  (which  would  probably  be  the  cafe 
if  the  law  were  to  interpofe),  a  fufpicion 
arifes  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  no  other 
weapons  are  to  be  had  ;  and  therefore  that 
the  fe<5lary,  though  deftitute  of  power,  is 
not  wanting  in  argument.  Let  opinions 
then  be  combated  by  reafon,  and  let  ridi- 
cule be  employed  to  expofe  nonfenfe.  And 
to  keep  our  licentious  authors  in  awe,  and 
to  mal^e  it  their  intereft  to  think  before 
they  write,  to  examine  fa(Sb  before  they 

4  B  2  draw 
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draw  inferences,  to  read  books  before  they 
criticife  them,  and  to  ftudy  both  fides  of  a 
queftion  before  they  take  it  upon  them  to 
give  judgement,  it  would  not  be  amifs,  if 
their  vices  and  follies,  as  authors,  were 
fometimes  chaftifcd  by  a  fatirical  feverity 
of  expreilion.  This  is  a  proper  punifh- 
ment  for  their  fault ;  this  punifhment  they 
certainly  deferve ;  and  this  it  is  not  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  philofopher,  or  di- 
vine, or  any  n^an  who  loves  God  and 
his  fellow- creatures,  to  inflidL  Milton, 
Locke,  Cudworth,  Sidney,  Tillotfqn,  and 
feveral  of  the  greateft  and  bed  writers  of 
the  prefent  age,  have  fet  the  ex^uaple ;  and 

have,  I  doubt  not,  done  good  by  their  ner-» 
vous  and  animated  expreflion,  as  well  as  by 
the  folidity  of  their  arguments.  This  pu- 
nifhment, if  inflidled  with  difcretion, 
might  teach  our  licentious  authors  fom6- 
thing  of  modefty,  and  of  deference  to  the 
judgement  of  mankind;  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  would  in  time  bring  down  that 
Ipirit  of  prefumption,  and  af&dled  (upe- 
fiority,  which  hath  pi  late  diftinguifhc^ 
their  writings,  and  contributed,  more 
perhaps  than  all  their  fubtlety  and  fbphi- 
ftry,  to  the  feduijlion  of  the  ignorant,  the 
unwary,  and  th?  fafhionable^    It  is  true, 

the 
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the  beft  of  cau&s  may  be  pleaded  with  aA 
exceis  of  warmth  ;  as  when  the  advocatf^ 
JB  fo  blinded  by  his  zeal  as  to  lofe  fight  of 
his  argv^ment ;  or  as  when,  in  order  ta 
render  his  adveriaries  odious,  he  alludes, 
to  fuch  particulars  of  their  chara<^r  or 
private  hiftory  as  are  not  to  be  gathered 
from  their  writings*  The  former  fault  ne- 
ver fails  to  injure,  the  caufe  which  the  wri^- 
ter  means  to  defend  :  the  latter,  which  is 
properly  termed  perfoml  ahufe^  is  in  itfelf 
jTo  hatefuly  that  every  perfon  of  common 
prudence  would  be  inclined  to  avoid  it  for 
his  own  lake,  even  though  he  were  not  re- 
trained by  more  weighty  motives.  If  an 
author's  writings  be  fubverfive  of  virtue^ 
and  dangerpus  to  private  happinefs,  and 
the  public  good,  we  ought  to  hold  them 
in  deteftation,  and,  in  order  to  counteraift 
their  baneful  tendency,  to  endeavour  to 
render  them  deteftable  in  the  eyes  of  o- 
thers ;  thus  far  we  ad  the  part  of  honeft 
men,  and  good  citizens  ;  but  with  his  pri- 
vate hiftory  we  have  no  concern  j  nor  with 
his  charafter,  except  in  fo  far  as  he  has 
thought  proper  to  fubmit  it  to  the  public 
judgement,  by  difplaying  it  in  his  works. 
When  thefe  are  of  that  peculiar  fort,  that 
wc  cannot  expofc  them  in  their  proper  co- 
Jours, 
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i^urs,  without  refledling  on  his  abilities 
and  moral  charaAcr,  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  facrifice  our  love  of  truth  and 
mankind  to  a  complaifance  which,  if  we 
are  what  we  pretend  to  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  would  be  hypocritical  at  beft,  as  well 
as  mockery  of  the  public,  and  treachery 
to  our  caufe.  The  good  of  fociety  is  al- 
ways to  be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  high- 
er importance  than  the  gratification  of  an 
author's  vanity.  If  he  docs  not  think  of 
this  in  time,  and  take  care  that  the  lat- 
ter be  confident  with  the  former,  he  has 
himfelf  to  blame  for  all  the  confequences. 

The  fe verity  of  Collier's  attack  upon  the 
ftage,  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was, 
even  in  the  judgement  of  one  *  who 
thought  it  exceflive,  and  who  will  not  be 
iufpedled  of  partiality  to  that  author's 
dodlrine,  productive  of  very  good  efiefts  } 
as  it  obliged  the  fucceeding  dramatic  poets 
to  curb  that  propenfion  to  indecency, 
which  had  carried  their  predeceflbrs  fo  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  good  tafte  and  good 
manners.     If  we  are  not  permitted  to  an- 

fwer  the  objections  of  the  infidel  as  plain-' 
ly,   and  with  as  little  referve,  as  he  makes 

t  CoUe^  Cibber,    See  hU  Apologfj  vol.  i.  p.  aoj. 
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them,  we  engage  him  on  unequal  teftniB* 
And  many  will  be  difpofed  to  think  moft 
favourably  of  that  caufe,  whofe  adherents 
difplay  the  greateft  ardour;  and  fome, 
perhaps,  may  be  tempted  to  impute  to 
timidity,  or  to  a  fecret  diffidence  of  our 
principles,  what  might  have  been  owing 
CO  a  much  more  pardonable  weaknefs« 
Nay,  if  we  pay  our  fceptical  adverfaries 
their  fiill  demand  of  compliment  and  a- 
dulation ;  and  magnify  their  genius  and 
virtue,  while  we  confute  their  atheiftical 
and  nonfenfical  fophifms ;  and  fpeak  with 
as  much  refpe<5t  of  their  pitiful  conceits 
and  flimfy  wranglings,  as  of  the  iiiblimeft 
difcoveries  in  philofophy ;  is  there  not  rea- 
fon  to  fear  that  our  writings  will  do  little 
or  no  fervice  ?  For,  may  not  fome  of  our 
readers  queftion  our  fincerity  ?  May  not 
many  of  them  continue  the  admirers  and 
dupes  of  the  authors  whom  we  feem  fo 
paffionately  to  admire,  and  whofe  merit 
will  not  appear  to  them  the  lefs  confpi-r 
cuous,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by  an  a*- 
vowed  antagoniil  ?  And,  laftly,  will  not 
the  adverfaries  themfefves,  more  gratified 
than  hurt  by  fuch  a  confutation,  becaufe 
more  ambitious  of  applaufe,  than  con- 
cerned for  the  truth,  rejoice  in  their  fan- 
cied 
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lupenorityj  and,  hndmg^  their  books 
become  every  day  more  popufeif  and  mar* 
ketable  by  the  confequence  wt  give  them, 
be  encouraged  to  perfift  in  their  malevo- 
lent and  impious  career  ? 

For  my  ovm  part,  though!  have  always 
l>een,  and  Ihall  always  be,  happy  in  ap- 
plauding dxceHenee  where-eycr  I  find  it ; 
yet  neither  the  pomp  of  wealth  nor  the 
dignity  of  office,  neither  the  frown  of  .the 
great  nor  the  fneer  of  the  fafhionable, 
neither  the  fciolift's  clamour  nor  the  pro- 
fligate's  rdentment,   fliall  ever  footh  or 
frighten  me  into  an  admiration,  red  or 
pretended,  of  impious  tenets,   fophiftical 
l^afoning,  or  that  paltry  metaphyfic  with 
which  literature  hath  been  fo  difgraced 
and  peftered  of  late  years.     I  am  not  ib 
much  addidled  to  controveffy,  as  ever  to 
^nter  into  any  but  what  1  judge  to  be  of 
Very   great  importance  :    and  Into  fuch 
controverfy  I  cannot,   I   will  npt,   enter 
with  coldnefs  and  unconcern.     If  I  ihouid, 
i  might  pleafe  a  party,   but  I  mull  aScnd 
the  public  ;  I  might  efcape  the  cenfure  of 
thofe  whofe  praife  I  would  not  valutf,  but 
1  fhould  juftly  forfeit  the  efteem  of  good 
men,  and  incur  the  difapprobatioif  df  my 
own  confcience.  -  ••  •:• 

T   H   E      E   N   D. 
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